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Art.  I.  The  yiitceUaneoui  JVorks  qf  F.dxoard  Gibbon^  Ksg.  with  Me» 
tnnirs  of  his  Life  and  H'ritinffS ;  composed  htf  Himself;  illustrated 
from  his  Letters^  with  occasional  Notes  and  Slarrative*  By  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Sheffield.  A  new  Edition,  with  cootider* 
able  Additions,  5  vols.Svo.  pp.  xlviii,  2928.  Price  81.  At.  London. 
Murray.  1815. 

^'^11  ERE  something,  at  first  sii^lit,  extremely  embarrassing 
^  to  the  critic,  in  such  an  ap)iearance  as  that  of  llie  present 
Publication.  It  is  not  s^iven  to  the  world  as  a  new  work,  but 
purports  to  lie  no  more  than  a  new  edition  of  an  old  one ;  of  one 
which  iiiaile  its  appearance  many  years  ai{:o,  in  a  quarto  form. 
That  work,  as  is  ^iierally  known,  was  so  favourably  received, 
tliat  the  public  may  well  be  supposed  sutliciently  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  no  longer  to  stand  in  need  cither  of  the  critic’s 
judgement,  to  inthience  or  to  deter  from  tlie  pun  hase,  or  of  the 
production  of  select  passages,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  style,  or 
us  substitutes  for  the  work  itself,  to  those  readers  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  might  choose  to  be  satisfioil  with  splendid  por¬ 
tions  instead  of  the  whole. 

But,  though  it  is  no  more  tlian  a  new  etlition  of  an  old  work, 
it  is,  however,  one,  improved,  according  to  the  title,  with  coniri- 
derabie  additUnin^  which  additions  are  supposeil  to  amount  to 
about  one  third  of  the  former  publication.  Of  thest!  additions, 
then,  at  least,  the  reader  of  a  review  might  expect  to  meet  with 
some  more  particular  notice.  ' 

It  would,  however,  l>e  no  easy  matter,  in  many  cases,  todlstiit- 
guish,  in  un  extensive  scries  of  narrative  composition,  what 
has  been  added,  from  the  information  originally  given,  incor¬ 
porated  as  both  are  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work. 
And  even  to  ilistinguish  accurately  the  addition  of  several  lettffs 
to  and  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  those  formerly  published,  wouhl 
require  a  more  minute  comparison  of  both  editions,  tlian  is  easily 
instituted,  or  would  be  likely  to  reward*  the  time  and  pains  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  bestowed  on  it. 

But,  should  even*  these  diSiculties  he  surmounted,  and  the 
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Art.  I.  The  MitCfUaneoui  jrorlt  ej Edxvard  Gibbon^  Ktq.  with  Me* 
mnirs  of  hit  Idje  and  H'ritinf>t;  composed  btf  Himself  i  iiluttrated 
from  bis  Letters^  with  occasional  Notes  and  Slarrative,  By  the 
Bight  Hon.  John  Lord  Sheffield.  A  new  Edition,  with  coniider- 
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in  somelhinic,  nt  Unit  Mii^ht,  extremely  embarrastin^ 

^  to  the  critic,  in  mucIi  an  appearance  aa  that  of  the  present 
Publi(*aiion.  It  ia  nut  t^iveii  to  the  world  aa  a  new  work,  but 
purports  to  Ik*  no  more  than  a  new  edition  of  an  old  one ;  of  one 
whicli  made  ita  appearance  many  yeara  ai^o,  in  ti  cpiarlo  form. 
That  work,  as  is  generally  known,  waa  ao  favourably  received, 
that  the  public  may  well  bu  auppnaed  aiitliciently  accpiaihted 
with  its  contents,  no  lont^er  to  stand  in  need  either  of  the  critic's 
pidi^emont,  to  inlltience  or  to  deter  from  tlie  pnrchaae,  or  of  the 
production  of  select  paasai^es,  to  stTve  na  spetMineiia  of  the  atyle,  or 
us  auhstitutes  for  the  work  itaell,  to  those  readtM's  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  mi;;ht  choose  to  Im*  satialied  with  splendid  por¬ 
tions  instead  of  the  whole. 

Hut,  thout;h  it  is  no  more  than  a  new  <Hlition  of  an  old  work, 
it  is,  however,  one,  improved,  according  to  the  title,  with  roiiiri- 
dcrablv  addititpHH^  which  additions  are  aiippisteil  to  amount  to 
about  one  third  of  the  former  publication.  Of  these  additions, 
then,  at  least,  the  reader  of  a  review  mi|^ht  expect  to  huh*!  with 
some  more  particular  notice. 

It  would,  however,  l»e  no  easy  matter,  in  many  (*aaea,  to  diatiiv- 
^uish,  in  an  extensive  series  ol  narrative  composition,  what 
has  been  added,  from  the  infonnation  oripnnily  incor¬ 

porated  as  both  are  throuti^h  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work* 
And  even  to  tlistiniruish  accurately  the  addition  of  several  lett^rn 
to  and  from  Mr.  Clibhon,  from  those  formerly  pnblisheil,  woubi 
re()uire  a  more  minute  comparison  of  both  etlitions,  than  is  easily 
instituted,  or  would  be  likely  to  reward*  the  time  and  pains  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  bestowe<l  on  it. 

Rut,  should  even*  these  difliculties  be  surmounted,  and  the 
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rrltic  proceed  in  liis  revien,  to  the  numerous  Essays  of  variotis 
kinds,  with  wliith  this  new.  edition  has  been  enriched,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  cheeketl  in  his  attempt  to  ^^ivc  any  account  of 
them,  wliich  lie  could  at  all  consider  as  either  useful  or  enter- 
tainiuj*:,  by  the  v.sry  eircuinstancc  from  whkii  they  derive  llieir 
chief  >alue,  tlicir  |)rodii;ious  numl>er  and  variety.  He  will,  indeed,  i 
boon  find  reason  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  Ui;^ht  Hon.  J 
Editor,  for  the  j;o(hI  use  lie  has  made  of  the  interval  that  passed  1 
betwciui  the  two  editions,  in  arranf^ini'  them  under  the  three  I 
heads  of,  1.  Historical  and  Critical,  II.  Classical  and  Critical,  J 
and  111.  Miscellaneous:  by  which  arraiit^emeiit,  and  by  the.  1 
addititioii  of  a  copious  index,  their  consultation  and  occasional 
jierusul  of  the  whole  work  have  been  greatly  facilitated. 

But  still  he, will  hud  them,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old,  | 
miscellaneous,  that  a  bare  catalogue  raisonnr  of  their  title^  g 
would  go  near  to  tillini;  up  tlie  space  usually  allotted  to  one  of  ?, 
our  articles.  lie  will,  indeed,  find  himself  dazzled  by  the  | 
splendour  of  learninir,  and  enlivened  by  the  hriUiaiicy  .which 
they  display  ;  nor  will  his  just  astonishment  fail  to  be  much  in* 
creased,  when  he  considers  the  early  period  of  Kfe,  at  which  th^ 
greater  part  of  these  pieces  were  written  :  yet  ha  will  presently 
<lii»cover,  that  to  lay  before  his  readers  any  thing  like  a  satis* 
factory  account  ol'  their  contents,  would  be  next  to  impossible ; 
ami  that  to  enter  critically  into  the  discussion  of  iUe  several 
poiots  maintained  or  denied  by  the  author,  even  in  a  soleet  por* 
lion  of  them  only,  besides  the  vast  length  to  which  it  would 
draw  out  his  remarks,  would  require  him  to  have  before  his 
eyes,  and  to  read,  or  to  have  read,  with  close  attention,  hundreds 
or  perhaps  thousands  of  works  in  different  languages :  in  a 
woril,  it  would  require  him  to  possess  equal  or  su^>erior  genius 
and  learning  to  those  of  the  great  author  himself. 

To  any  such  inemHtire  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  of  those 
endow meiits,  we  dare  make  no  preUmsion  :  nor  if  we  had  it, 
would  our  hssiire  permit  us  to  follow  up,  with  the  requisite  pre¬ 
cision  all  the  important  and  often  truly  entertaining  inquiries, 
that  would  come  before  us. 

But  we  d‘i  promise  every  lover  of  History,  Criticism,  or 
Classical  Litnahire,  a  rich  and  varied  intclk*ciual  feast  from 
the  |>erusal,  or  rather  the  study  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  this 
new  edition.  The  first  two  volumes  will  be  read  with  greater 
ease,  but  no  loss  fdeasiire.  They  contain  the  enlarged  Memoirs 
of  tlK‘  life  and  writings  of  Mr.  liibbon,  composed  by  Himself; 
and  a  colliH^tion  of  highly  interesting  letters  from  and  to  him, 
many  of  them  indeed  maHter-pieces  of  tlie  epistolary  style,  and 
several  not  to  be  found  in  the  quarto-edition  of  his  miscellaaecut 
works. 

Of  those  letters  of  the  Author  to  the  noble  Editor,  which  wre 
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t^ritton  (lunn^  tlio  Aniorican  >var,  it  U  not  nayinit^too  mucli|  and 
it  h  surely  saying  eiioiii^i,  to  observe  that,  mutatis  mmiandiM^ 
they  must  frequently  remind  the  reader  of  Cicero’*  celebratetl 
epistle*  to  Atticus.  Not  indeed  that  we  would  proceed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  letters  of  our  Author,  the  leiig;th  to  which  Corneliii* 
\epos  ventures,  in  ret^artl  to  those  of  the  ^reat  Roman  Orator, 
'riittt  biofifrnpher  g^ives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  reader  of 
Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus,  will  not  often  stand  in  nce^l  of  any 
more  Jaboun'd  work  on  the  history  of  those  eventful  time*. 
Neither  Cibbon  nor  his  corres|>ondent,  was  in  any  such  dei^reo 
connected  with  the  American  revolution,  that  he  couhl  he  said 
to  be  the  sonl  of  it,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  of  Cicero  with 

spect  to  the  last  chanj^cs  of  rcpiiblicaii  Rome.  The  couipa- 

son  must  therefore  be  made  with  considerable  latitude,  and 
\*ith  many  ifrains  of  allowance. 

Amon^  the  Essays  arraiu^ed  under  the  head  of  Classical  and 
Critical,  we  cannot  refrain  from  specifyins^  one  article,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  particular  kind  of  disappointment  which  we  ex- 
periciKMHl,  and  which  is  better  calculated,  perhaps,  ihan  any 
thin^  we  could  say  on  the  subject,  to  shew  how  extremely  enq’ai;- 
in^a  writer  Mr.  Gibbon  is  We  allude  to  certain  remarks  writ¬ 
ten  in  French,  on  the  characters  and  writinj^s  of  Sallust,  Caesar, 
Cornelius  Nt^pos,  and  Livy.  We  had  jg^onc  tlirous^li  the  former 
three,  and  ha<f  proceeded  so  far  in  what  rel  ite*  to  Livy,  that 
our  Author  had  completely  succeeded  in  excitinii^  in  our  breast*,  a 
most  puns^ent  rep*et  for  the  irretrievable  loss  of  the  finest  and 
best  parts  of  the  threat  Roman’s  History  ;  and  w'e  were  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  console  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  Mr.  G.  woiiUl 
make  us  some  amends  for  the  want  of  I^ivy’s  eloquence  on  those 
parts  of  the  Roman  story  which  are  lost,  by  his  own  scarcely  less 
eloquent  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  work  which  has  been 
spansl :  when,  lo  1  we  wore  suddenly  stopped  by  an  HinUit 
nulliH  satin  dpflendusy  or  rather  by  a  complete  Castera 

desMnt,  Our  disajipoiiitment  was  so  great,  so  sudden,  and  so 
unexjKJcted,  that  we  were  almost  temi>ted  to  conjecture,  that  tbo 
Author  ha<l  broken  off  where  he  diet  with  design,  in  order  to 
give  us  a  lively  image  of  his  own  feelings,  amlof  ^ose  of  every 
com|>etent  reader  of  Ijivy,  when,  in  the  midst  i  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  the  narrative  suddenly  stops  short,  leaving 
the  disconsolate  student  involved  in  darkness,  and  penetrated 
with  profound  hut  hopeless  and  uiiavailiiig  regret  and  sorrow. 

Wh  at  then  ?  Shall  a  work  in  five  large  octavo  volumes,  by 
such  a  writer  as  Edward  (itbbon,  Esq.  be  passetl  over,  or  but 
sligli^ly  noticed,  htx^iise  it  is  not  altogether  new,  or  because  tb^ 
subjects  trcatetl  of  are  too  many  for  enumeration,  and  too  intri¬ 
cate  for  minute  criticism  ?  and  must  we  l>e  satisfie<l  with  invi¬ 
ting  our  reader*  to  a  pcrutal  of  the  work  itself,  by  assuring  fhem, 
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as  \vt»  can  uith  truth,  that  tliry  uill  not  have  to  regret  tin'  tiiuf 
ami  blKiiir  iM'sloweit  upon  it?  Forbid  it  every  consideration  of 
literary  equity.  No:  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  the  historian  of  the  Uo 
man  Fmpire,  makes  too  conspicuous  a  figure,  to  be  treated  with 
such  disrespect.  If  circumstuuces  will  not  |)ennit  us  regiilariy  to 
criticise  the  work,  wcshall.  we  hope,  make  our  readers  full  amehda, 
while,  instead  of  it,  we  essay  to  scrutinize  the  .\uthor.  Nor  shall 
we,  in  proct*eiUiig  thus,  be  losing  sight  of  our  duly  as  re- 
viewers;  since  wre  are  decidedly  of  opiiiiun,  that  the  true,  use 
to  be  matle  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  now  before  us,  is  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  it  alVords  us,  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  Author  of  “  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
“  Koman  Fmpire.’* 

That  astonishing  work  has  already  introduced  its  Author  to 
the  acquaintance  of  every  reading  iidiabitant  of  (ireat  Britain, 
lie  is  every  where  known  as  one  of  our  three  principal  histori¬ 
ans  ;  as  one,  who,  for  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning,  will  liear 
comparison  with  either  of  his  celebrated  rivals;  but  he  is  like¬ 
wise  unfortunately  known,  as  resembling  one  of  those  rivals,  in 
a  part  of  his  character  which  is  least  to  his  criMlit.  lie  does  not, 
indeeflycven  in  his  posthutnaug  writings,  appear,  like  Mr.  Hume, 
to  have  proce<'ded  in  irreligiou  to  the  length  of  absolute  Atheism  ; 
but  it  is  inqmssible  to  actpiit  him  at  the  very  least  of  Scepti¬ 
cism.  And  here  it  is  that  we  would  |>lacc  his  proper  delinquen¬ 
cy  ;  tliat  not  being  able,  even  in  his  own  judgement,  to  set  aside 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  should  still  allow 
himself  to  write,  or  rather  to  siuH-'r,  in  a  style,  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rol)  his  unsuspecting  reader,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
inferiority  in  learning  and  ability,  would  he  glad  to  lean  with 
his  whole  weight  upon  so  powerful  an  uuthoritVy  of  all  hope  or 
fear  of  an  hereafter. 

The  remaimier  of  this  article  will  therefore  Im  chietly  taken 
up  w  ith  reinurks  on  the  Author  of  the  w  ork  before  us,  considcreti 
as  the  illustrious  but  irreligious  delineator  of  the  Roman  Km- 
)nn‘ ;  and  we  shall  contemplate  him  under  the  two  distinct 
heads  of  Mr.  (Gibbon  the  Historian,  and  Mr.  (aibhon  the  Jj'ceptic; 
including,  in  tlie  latter  cliaractcr,  his  propensity  to  indelicate  ailu* 

sio 

In  considering  the  merit  of  an  historiuids  labours,  we  are  na¬ 
turally  hnl  to  distinguish  his  Subject,  his  Manner,  and  his  Style 

With  res^H'ct  t<»  the  Subject  of  his  history,  Mr.  (ribbon  will 
n^adily  bt'  allowed  to  have  an  advantage  over  both  his  competi* 
tors,  in  Uie  two  important  points  of  unity  and  grandeur.  His 
auhject  |>osst»sse8  in  a  high  degree  that  merit  which  constitutes 
one  principal  charm  of  history,  in  common  with  epic  poetry'; 
between  which  two  species  of  writing  there  is  indeed  so  close  an 
alhiuty,  that  if  with  lleyuc,  we  dohne  the  latter  ^'arratio  omni 
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berate  dioicc.  It  will  ap|>ear  from  the  pablicatiou  now  before 
Utty  how  lont^  he  lieaitatecly  lu)w  profoundly  he  meditated,  bow 
often  he  tried,  how  many  other  subjecU  he  adopted  and  rejected, 
before  he  hnally  fixed  u|K>n  that  which  now  furnishes  so  solid  a 
foun4la(iun  for  bis  fame  A  devout  mind  may  even  be  oardoned  for 
starting  the  que'^tioii,  whether  the  subject  were  not  desiji^ned  hiio 
by  l)i  %iiie  Providence,  so  evidently  were  his  studies  directed  to 
his  threat  object,  lonjt  before  H  became  his  decided  choice.  And, 
AS  tile  uccidi^tal  fall  of  an  apple  supplied  our  iimnortul  philoso¬ 
pher  with  the  first  i^erm  of  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation, 
so  did  the  accidental  contemplation  of  the  Eternal  City  in  mint, 
generate  in  the  mind  of  our  great  historian,  tlic  first  clear  hint  of 
pursuing  her  tlirough  her  gradual  fall  from  the  height  of  }K>wer 
and  majesty,  to  thutstiite  of  fceblc{icss  and  neglect  in  which  be 
then  hehehl  Imt. 

The  first  principles  of  onr  juilgement,  when  treating  of  the  best 
manner  of  writing  history,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  manner  in 
which  an  interi*sling  anec<iot<‘  is  related  by  an  entertaining  com- 

Iianioii.  The  talent  of  the  historian  is  evidently  the  same  in 
dnd,  with  that  of  the  skilful  story -t.  Her.  Accordingly,  thongli 
there  are  miny  who  are  able  to  tell  a  story  well,  without  licing 
able  to  compose  a  good  history,  because,  while  the  greater  con¬ 
tains  the  less,  the  inverse  position  would  clearly  imply  an  ab¬ 
surdity  ,  yet,  we  believe,  none  can  write  a  goorl  history,  who 
does  not  excel  in  the  art  of  tolling  a  story.  That  Dr.  Robertson 
jmssessed  the  latter  talent  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  a  well-known 
lact.  And  if  our  oilier  two  historians  are  not  iH|ually  celebrated 
in  the  same  way,  the  cause  of  this  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
difference  between  speaking  and  writing.  A  man  may  write 
well,  without  being  fluent  in  conversation,  or  possessing  the  ready 
elocution  of  the  orator.  That  Mr.  Gibbon  had  not  the  talent  of 
rapid  elocution,  is  confessed  by  himself,  in  numberless  passages 
of  the  present  work  ;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  as  a  fact,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  had  a  seat  in  parliament  for  scvenl 
years,  without  having  ever  proceeded  beyond  the  eicercise  of  a  si¬ 
lent  vote.  .And  of  Mr.  Hume  wc  are  informed,  that  while  he 
niinriy  attended  the  meetings  of  a  celebrated  debating  society  it 
Edinburgh,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson  was  likewise  a  shinin|; 
member,  he  was  never  known  to  open  his  lips  there ;  -  for  whA 
Ollier  reason,  than  because  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  it,  itisnA 
easy  to  conjecture. 

Now,  w  hat  is  it  that  eonstitutes  the  proper  charm  of  a  well- 
told  story  ?  Is  it  not,  tliat  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  the  atte»- 
lion  is  fixed  without  an  effort,  as  the  mere  etlect  of  delight 
And  what  is  it  that  enables  the  narrator  to  exert  this  magied 
juiwer  over  tlic  imagination  of  his  bearer  ?  'fhe  troth  of  tlic  nar¬ 
rative,  together  with  some  degrre  of  inherent  interest,  behij 
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uf  cxlonBiTe  hiHtories,  uiTohing  a  tnuUiplicity  of  details,  such 
as  an*  the  prodiierions  of  our  ttiree  modern  eminent  liistoriaiH, 
the  thing  is,  in  its  very  nature,  absolutely  impossible. 

Whenever  any  thing  iu  itself  desirable,  becomes,  through  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature,  unattainable,  common  sense  direct* 
ns  to  pursue  and  he  satisfied  with  approximation.  The  nearer 
an  historian  approaches,  in  ac(|unintance  with  his  subject,  to  the 
information  of  an  eye  or  ear-witness,  the  l»etter  will  he  be  pre- 
pareil,  providtnl  the  other  qualifications  before  specified  are  not 
wanting,  to  compose  a  gooil  history.  Hence,  the  iinjmrtance  of  • 
industry  to  the  character  we  are  investigating.  Of  the  finished 
historian  it  may  well  l)e  said, — 

*  Multu  tulit  fccitque  puer,  siiilavit  ct  alslt, 

‘  Abstinuit  \cncrc  ct  vino.' 

And  surely,  in  this  part  of  his  tluty,  the  historian  of  the 
Uoman  Kmpire  may,  without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  his 
illustrious  rivals,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  them  is  Principal 
Hohertsoii,  of  notoriously  imlefatiguble  memory,  he  pronounced 
su|HTior  to  either.  Indeed,  his  more  aillneiit  lot  by  birth,  gave 
him  a  decided  advantage  over  them  ;  especially  after  his  false 
htep  at  Oxford  had  excluded  him,  in  early  youth,  from  the  pro- 
Hont  full  enjoyment  and  ])n»bahle  abuse  of  his  paternal  wealth. 
His  studies  were  never  disturbed  by  any  an\ietit*s  about  his 
future  subsistenee.  lie  bad  no  sisters,  like  Robertson,  to  sup- 
|M)rt  by  his  labour,  nor  was  be  eonstrained  like  llnme,  to  piir- 
stiG  a  ilistant  independence,  by  making  a  rigid  frugality  supply 
the  place  of  fortune.  His  means,  though  not  rendcretl  ample, 
until  somewhat  late  in  life,  by  the  death  of  his  Aunt  Hitter, 
whom  he  generally  calls  the  Saint,  and  who  left  him  a  consi¬ 
derable  estati',  were  yet  from  the  first  above  mediocrity,  and 
always  equal  to  his  wants.  He  could  afford  to  poHHenn  a  select 
library  iHinsisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  bi>oks.  *  What  a 
treasure  to  a  student  ! 

Mr.  Ciihhoirs  mind  was  at  once  ardent  and  persevering;  and 
even  before  a  literary  (Hhiealion  bad  given  it  a  more  useful  tiirec- 
tion,  bis  curiosity  urged  him  to  indulge  in  desultory  reading, 
with  an  eager  though  childish  avidity.  I’he  unwelcome  l(Msure 
attending  his  banishment  to  l^tinsanne,  for  the  pnrpttse  of  being 
recovcre<i  from  his  )>apisti(nil  errors,  togetlicr  with  the  jiuliciou* 
instruction  he  there  received,  gradually  regulated  without  abating 
the  artlour  of  his  curiosity  ;  so  that  he  at  last  became,  as  his 
fK)sthunuHis  works  abundantly  testify,  one  of  the  most  rapid, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  observing  and  retentive  readers  of  ajicient, 
and  esj>eciaily  classical  W(»rks,  that  history  lias  to  record,  not  with - 
standing  that  when  he  wiuit  from  England  the  first  lime,  his 
mluinmciits  in  LiUd  were  very  slender,  and  of  the  Greek 
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lAni^uA(r<'  be  alisolutcly  i^iorant ;  ao  ignorant,  as  not  to  bo 
able  eyvn  to  (listin^uish  the  letters.  But, 

‘  Nil  niortalibus  arduum  cst,* 

if  there  l>e  but  a  sudicieut  spur  to  exertion.  I'liat  spur,  in  thecaso 
of  Mr.  (iibboii,  arose  not  from  his  love  of  leiirniii<;  only.  In  that 
rcs|)eet  he  niii^ht  ])ossihly  have  I>een  orit^inally  inferior  ;  he  coulii 
not  well  have  been  superior  to  the  two  Seoleh  hi^tt)riaus.  Tor,  of 
these,  tlic  one  assirres  us  himself,  that  lie  ever  found  an  uiisur- 
inouutable  aversion  to  every  thint'  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy 
and  j;cneral  learnini^.  And  tlie  other  has  betrayed  his  truly 
burning  love  of  letters,  i>y  choo>in^for  tlie  motto  of  his  common¬ 
place  books,  written  in  the  seclusion  of  a  north-country  livini^, 
words  which  shew  learnint;  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
very  citadel  of  his  heart  :  Vita  nine  lliteris  morn  ent, 

Mr.  Cxibboirs  naturally  studious  turn,  was  often  aided,  es- 
^>ecially  in  the  bet^iiinin^  of  his  career,  by  a  kind  of  nect^sity  ; 
not  indeed  the  necessity  of  writini;  for  bread  ;  but  that  of  con- 
^oliii!'  himself  in  solitude  with  some  active  uml  cheering  pur- 
I  suit.  But  on  this  part  of  his  own  mental  history  he  is  so  very 
interesting  and  satisfactory,  that  wc  shall  make  no  apolot^y  for 
introdiicius^  his  own  words.  Speakinc;  of  his  first  residence  at 
Jiaiisanne,  he  says, 

*  Wliatcver  have  been  the  fruits  of  my  education,  they  must  be  as* 

I  cribed  to  the  fortunate  banishment,  which  placed  me  *at  Lausanne.— 
It  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  niy  country  had  not 
blrinpcd  me  in  time  of  niy  academical  gown,  the  five  important  years, 
so  liberally  improved  in  the  studies  and  conversation  of  Lausanne, 
would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of 
Oxford.— But  my  religious  error  iixcd  me  at  Lausanne,  in  a  state  of 
banishment  and  disgrace.’ 

And  when  lie  is  afterwards  treating  of*  his  situation  in  liou- 
don,  during  the  winter  which  followed  his  first  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  after  stating  bow  painfully  he  felt  the  want  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  introduction  to  the  first  families  in  his  native  country. — 

‘  My  progress,’  he  proceeds,  ‘  in  the  Lnglish  world,  was  lu  general 
led  to  my  own  efforts,  and  those  eflbrts  were  languid  and  slow.  I 
lud  not  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature,  with  those  happy  gifis  of 
confidence  and  address,  which  unlock  cycry  door  and  bosom ;  nor 
wnuld  it  be  reasonable  to  complain  of  the  just  consequences  of  my 
sickly  childhood,  foreign  education,  and  reserved  temper.  While 
coaches  were  rattling  through  Bond-street.  I  have  passed  many  a 
solitary  evening,  in  my  lodging,  with  my  books.’ 

Wboc  ver  has  himself  laboured  under  that  tormenting  disease 
of  the  mind,  a  passion  for  the  current  diversions  of  genteel  sow 
ciety,  and  has  felt  what  a  damp  it  strikes  to  the  lieait  of  ih^ 
p»K)r  deluded  worldling,  when  upon  impiiry  Ite  finds  the  ex- 
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itecteil  card  has  mot  bren  left  at  his  dwelling,  and  tliat  thcrefgnpS 
le  must  sit  doHii  to  his  dishearten  in  task,  of  siipporting  hit  9 
own  society  through  a  long  and  tedious  evening  ;  lie  wlio  cm  V 
recognisi*  symptoms  like  these  in  his  own  former  experience,  ^ 
and  has  had  the  happiness  to  recover  his  mental  health,  will  n  ^ 
once  do  justice  to  the  |>encil  of  Gibbon,  for  the  truly  graphic  1 
stroke  of  the  ‘  rattling  coaches  ;*  acknowledge  the  vast  effort  oC  : 
literary  industry  which  the  re-action  of  such  violent  opnressioi « 
would  produce,  in  ordtT  to  cast  off  the  load  of  languor  from  the' 
labouring  vitals,  and  congratulate  his  own  happy  eroancipt- 
tion  from  the  thraldom  of  worldly  service,  by  the  only  remedy 
which  is  fully  effectual ;  a  remedy  which  Gibbon,  alas  1  did  not 
.apply,  but  which  nevertheless  is  clearly  pointed  ont  in  the  st-  ^ 
cred  Scripturt*s  to  every  searching  reader,  and  which,  when  truly 
employed,  never  fails  to  exert  its  benign  efficacy,  in  raising  the 
human  heart  to  a  stale  of  independence  upon  worldly  comforts.  ; 
This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith, 
Hut,  whatever  may  have  l)ecn  its  origin,  whether  native  ar-i 
dour,  or  the  artificial  activity  of  involuntary  solitude,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both,  concerning  the  existence  of  a  verv  high  degree  of ; 
literary  industry  in  Mr.  (iibbon,  there  is  no  doufjl ;  and  perhaps, 
as  his  subject  reipiired,  wc  may  admit  that  he  really  exerted 
even  a  greater  |K)rtion  of  that  chief  virtue  of  an  historian,  than 
eillier  of  his  com|HUitors.  What  indeed  <  an  he  achUxl,  to  prove 
the  activity  of  kin  researches,  who,  to  six  large  volumes  of  con- 
denst‘d  history,  where  sometimes  (he  substance  of  whole  folios 
is  coiitaiucd  in  a  single  period,  could,  bcsidc*s  bis  own  Memoirs 
and  Li'tters,  find  time  to  leave  behind  him  investigations  more 
or  less  eoiiiiected  with  his  great  work,  so  numerous  and  sq 
earelully  penned,  that  three  large  octavos  have  already  appeared, 
filleil  with  such  (*ssays,  as,  though  perhaps  many  of  them  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  would  however  all  very  well  hear  it  ? 

>Vheii  we  compared  the  lalmtirs  of  the  historian  with  the 
familiar  narrative  of  the  social  circle,  we  hinted,  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  truth  is  either  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  or  is 
easily  obtained.  How  different  in  this  resjiect  is  the  situation 
of  the  historian  \  To  him  truth  is  quite  essential ;  and  frequently 
his  most  troublesome  and  tedious  labour  is  bestowed  npon  sift¬ 
ing  out  the  truth,  amid  the  obscurity  or  contradictions  of  con< 
temporary  writers.  The  period  which  our  Author  Lad  under¬ 
taken  to  enlighten,  gave  him  more  than  bis  full  share  of  tliis  un¬ 
pleasant  work.  Hut,  what  was  still  worse,  he  had  to  travc) 
tlirougli  what  are  justly  called  dark  ages ;  periods  of  time  so 
barren  of  events,  for  want  of  good  writers,  that  they  may  he 
compared  to  the  desolate  wilds,  in  crossing  which  the  weary 
traveller  m  doomed  to  spend  whole  days,  without  mcct'mg  one 
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obj<^  attractive  enough  to  relieve  the  unvaryiiicr  picture  of 
lonesoineness  ami  sterility.  UmhT  these ciix^inistiiiioes,  our  bis* 
torian  liiis  <ioiic  all  that  couhl  be  clone  :  he  could  not  create  facts, 
(as  it  has  often  l>een  justly  observed,  that  no  literary  loss  ii  niora 
hopel(*ss  tliRti  that  oi'bistoncal  records,)  but  he  has  with  iiuiuense 
toil  and  {latience  done  every  thinc^  hut  create  them.  He  lias 
diliccntly  read  and  carefully  meditated  whatever  hints  such 
times  aftorded,  from  the  lofty  fliurlits  of  tlw'  |K)of  to  the  dry  de¬ 
tail  of  the  lawyer  ;  and  by  applying  to  the  result  an  ext*msive 
kiiowledi^e  of  human  nature,  has  often  succeeded  in  delineating 
a  very  probable  continuity  of  coast,  where  former  writers  c«>uld 
oHsii^  no  precise  boundary  to  the  indt^iuite.  inco^niia  of 

their  story.  That  he  has  been  aide  to  in  ike  such  parts  of  his 
work  equal  in  interest  to  other  ptKs,  we  would  not  venture  to 
assert;  lie  has  bitnsclf confessed,  what  every  reader  will  |>cr- 
c’cive,  that  tlie  times  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  do  not  hx 
the  at teotion,  like  those  for  instance  of  Coiisianinie  and  Julian. 

If  the  historian  would  be  luminous,  he  tnnst  be  quite  familiar 
with  bis  subject.  The  pss^es  of  liibl>on  have  |u*onouoce(l 
luminous  by  no  triHiui'  authority,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
aa  august  assembly,  whose  un-disseiitin^  silence  may  l>e  taken 
for  assent.  Judi^e  then,  what  |M>werH,  as  well  as  labours,  su%*. 
s«p}>osed,  before  a  man  can  be  thoroughly  familiar  witii  such  an 
extent  of  story,  so  diversified  in  whatever  can  diversify  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  kind.  Our  other  historians  had  indceil  sonm  va¬ 
riety  of  laws  and  manners  to  contend  with  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
one  never  far  out  of  Enc^land,  and  the  other  rarely  for  any 
len^h  uf  time  leaves  the  precincts  of  modem  Europe ;  (fur 
when  we  are  speukint;  of  events  pro|)erly  historical,  America 
must  be  put  out  uf  the  question ;)  while  (jihhon,  besides  what 
relates  to  oilier  parts  of  the  world,  had  to  ti*a(*e  Europe  tiirou^h 
a  total  and  radical  chan^  in  its  reli|tioii,  its  i;iN>i(ra|iliy,  aud  its 
lani^uo^es.  With  what  proilii^ious  diversity  of  manners  was  he 
bound  to  make  himself  faiuiltar,  who  had  a  suhjf^ct  so  various 
and  extensive  to  illustrate.  When  Robertson  at  one  time  pro¬ 
posed  taking  for  his  subject  the  aij^e  of  Leo  X.  and  the  revival 
of  arts,  lie  was  soon  indui'ed  to  lay  aside  ail  thought  of  it,  when 
reminded  by  his  friend  Hutoe,  that  he  could  not  |M>ssihly  have  or 
acquire  die  intimate  acquaintance  wiili  the  imitative  arts,  wluch 
he  wouhl  find  alisolutely  reiiuisite,  if  he  wouhl  do  perfect  justioe 
to  his  subject,  ilow  many  subjects  of  e^iud  difiM'ulty  with  this 
Imd  Gibbon  to  stuaty,  before  he  could  worthily  co:oin«*iioe  Histo¬ 
rian  ot  the  Roman  Empire.  But  then,  lie  uuide  the  bi*st  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  his  time  ami  upport unities.  Au  the  closet  he  reail 
and  exlraclod  books  ;  in  society  lie  observeil  aud  studied  men  ; 
and  even  when  engagipd  in  the  camp  as  a  militia- ofiiccr,  be  em¬ 
braced  the  occasion  of  making  himself  familiar  with  military 
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tactics.  One  subject,  and  only  one,  lie  never  examined  to  tlie 
bottom  ;  but  on  the  bead  of  religion,  as  we  shall  treat  it  at 
lart^e  hereafter,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  Is  Mr. 
(libbon  indeed  a  luminous  writer  ?  In  some  respects  iiiidoubu 
ediy  he  is ;  in  others  the  praise  of  luminousness  must  l>e  re¬ 
fused  him  If  we  attend  to  the  diflrerent  branches  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  by  the  li;jht  ol  the  Homan  critic’s  rule  : 

—  ‘  cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res, 

‘  \ec  faciindia  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidiis  ordo 
we  shall  bo  enabled  to  make  the  requisite  distinction.  There 
are  two  points  of  view,  in  which  he  was  sutliciently  versed  in  the 
sct'nes  he  describes,  to  treat  them  luminously. 

On  tile  li^rand  and  Icadim^  features  of  his  history  he  appears 
to  have  profoundly  meditated,  until  they  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  order.  What  may 
Ih»  termed  the  separate  acts  of  the  piece,  are  indeed  exhibited  in 
a  masterly  manner.  As  specimens  we  would  adduce  the  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  the  Homan  Kmpire  in  its  prosperity  :  like¬ 
wise  the  manner  in  whicli  the  connexion  is  tractnl  betwwn  that 
empire  and  the  new  Persian  ;  the  various  migrations  of  the 
(loths  and  Vandals,  and  es|>ecially  those  of  the  Huns.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  read  Gibbon,  without  obtainini'  an  in¬ 
creased  clearness  in  our  view  of  tlic  sevtT.il  ^rand  changes  of 
the  civili/ed  world,  by  means  of  which  Ancient  and  31odern 
IWsU  »ry  are  linked  together. 

Aga  in  :  By  indefatigable  study  of  such  writers  as  describe 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  countries  and  ages, 
which  constitute  the  varying  scene  of  his  history,  he  had  be¬ 
come  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting  peculiar  to  those  times  and  countries,  as  to  have  almost 
atlamcil  the  clettrness  of  a  contemporary  Author.  He  enters, 
and  enables  his  reader  to  enter,  not  into  the  thoughts  only,  but 
into  the  \ery  feelings  of  the  difVerent  characters,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes.  \  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  Hmperor  Julian,  for 
instance,  could  scarcely  have  described  with  greater  precision, 
whatever  constituti‘s  tlie  chief  interest  of  that  important  reign* 

But  ill  what  may  more  properly  be  called  historical  painting, 
he  is  not  equally  happy.  Harely  does  he  )>resent  to  us 
those  arti'cting  pictures,  in  which  a  whole  train  of  action  set‘ms 
to  pass  lu'lore  our  eyes.  In  this  respect  he  is  greatly  inferior 
to  his  two  northern  rivals.  Their  histories  are  read  with  an 
interest  which  is  quite  independent  on  the  desire  of  iiifurma- 
tion.  M  e  are  iiin>erceptibly  drawn  along  by  the  mere  charm  of 
the  story ;  and  having  once  entered  upon  their  works,  cannot 
easily  be  persuaded  to  lay  them  aside.  But  Gibbon  is  read  as 
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I  B  task  ;  a  phvasiiii;  task  iiulood,  at  times  perhaps  an  ens^i^in^ 

I  one,  hut  still  a  task. 

For  this  inferiority  our  Author  is  in  part  indehtcMi  to  the 
nature  of  his  suhj(H;t,  and  the  occasional  paucity  or  imperfection 
of  his  materials.  What  is  there,  for  instance,  to  eiutac^  our 
uttention,  in  a  lonp^  succession  of  imbecile  or  bloody  Byzantine 
emperors  or  rather  tyrants  ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  connexion, 
they  could  not  well  he  passed  by  unnoticed.  Perhaps,  likewise, 
Mr!  (libbon  did  not  naturally  excel  in  the  art  of  enlivening 
particular  narration,  or  in  tl^roupin^  the  subordinate  parts  of  a 
connected  story,  so  as  to  form  tlic  whole  into  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  chief  reason  of  his  fai¬ 
lure  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  in  his  manner  of  composini^’. 
The  ^rand  outline  of  his  subject  he  had  well  considered  and 
tlioroui^lily  meditated,  and  therefore  it  is  bold  and  luminous; 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ditVerent  times,  countries, 
places,  and  characters,  he  was  siiiliciently  familiar,  and  in  th(*se 
|>articulurs  he  shews  no  want  of  clearness;  hut  the  subordi¬ 
nate  events  of  his  story  seem  i^^eiicrally  to  have  l>een  left  to  ar- 
I  rHiu;e  thoinselves  at  the  time  of  composin^f.  Instead  of  paint- 
j  therefore,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  copying,  trans- 
I  latint^,  cpitoini/in^,  or  arran^ini^  ;  and  in  the  detail  of  his  work 
I  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  much  more  labour  upon  the  eollo- 
catioii  of  words,  than  upon  that  of  events ;  he  was  far  more  con- 
j  ceriuMl  to  produce  a  succession  of  well-turned  and  closely  com- 
pacUsI  |>eriods,  than  a  series  of  well-chosen  and  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  and  events,  all  combining  into  one  striking  picture.  The 
want  of  luminousness  in  this  rcsfMH^t,  not  only  (fiminishes  the 
inU'rest  of  the  reader,  hut  sometimes  so  ilarkens  the  subject, 
that  a  repeated  perusal  is  required,  before  it  can  he  understood. 
As  an  instance,  wo  would  adduce  the  relation  of  what  gave  rise 
to  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  in  the  sixth  chapter.  In  the  ac- 
I  count  of  the  narrow  escape  from  death  and  subsequent  elevation 
I  of  Macrinus,  though  sunicicntly  particular,  there  is  such  a 
I  want  of  clearness  running  through  the  whole,  that  to  this  day, 
j  alter  frequently  )>erusiiig,  we  are  not  certain  that  we  coin- 
I  pletely  undersUuid  it. 

Under  this  head  of  the  manner  of  our  Author,  there  it  one 
consideration,  which  we  should  be  tcmptetl  still  to  introduce  at 
some  length,  had  it  not  already  been  discussed,  to  our  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction,  by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Me- 
I  inoirs  of  the  life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Rolx^rtson.  We  allucle 
I  to  the  subject  of  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Our  readers  will  please 
to  recollect,  that  the  practice  of  throwing  light  iqmn  a  well- 
wrought  text  or  narration,  by  a  system  of  Notes,  written  by  the 
Author  himself  in  a  looser  and  less  formal  style,  is  altogether 
a  modern  contrivance.  The  ancients  knew  of  no  such  resource. 


yiUcelUthPouti  llorti. 


By  f^otne  tU*vout  admirers  of  antiquity,  it  i^  looked  upon  at  a  1  I 
mark  of  inf<*rior  nhiliiy  in  modern  historian^  that  they  cannot  ^  ^ 
work  all  the  inh^rmation  which  they  wish  to  impart,  into  the 
body  of  the  composition.  Bnt,  notwithstandiiiff  the  powertitl 
aiithority  of  Dr  Atlarn  Smith,  we  are  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  H 
and  our  three  iMuinent  historians  have  nil  ui^’eed  to  sanctioa  S 
tlie  use  of  Notes  ns  an  improvement  U|H)n  the  ancients,  by  the  M 
credit  of  their  respectable  exumpU^s.  Ki 

W  hile,  however,  oui  Author  aii^reea  with  his  rivals  in  havint^  B| 
recourse  to  this  modern  meiliod,  he  difTers  widely  from  them  in  V 
the  nature  of  his  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Their  supplemental  I. 
reniiirks  not  unfrrcpiently  assume  the  form  of  inUTestini:^  and 
iBstriic’tive  Disquisitions,  arul  of  thes«»  several  extend  to  a  con*  p; 
siderable  leiii^th.  Mr.  Globon's  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  thou^ 
very  iiuiiieroiis,  are  never  lon^.  lii  some  editions  of  his  His-  Q 
lory,  in  which  they  are  printed  separately,  they  till  indeed  an  |p 
entire  quurio  volume  of  the  larc^est  size ;  but  we  have  not  ob*  p:; 
served  one  that  takes  up  a  whole  pa^e.  They  are  very  much  ; 
in  the  style  of  leanted  conversation,  and  many  of  the  |)craKnr  Kl 
faults  of  tlie  work  attach  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  Notes.  | 
They  abound  in  allusions,  somKiiues  ohscun*,  and  too  often  in- 
dclicaCt* ;  and  of  not  a  few  of  them  it  is  ditVicult  to  discover  any 
higher  object,  than  tlk*  desire  of  shewing  that  the  Author  knew 
more  on  the  siibirct  than  he  thought  proper  to  iiitro<Uice  into  j 
the  text.  Mr.  llume  himself  lived  long  enough,  though  he  ^ 
dieil  many  years  bt  fore  the  completion  of  hisfrieiul’s  great  work, 
to  htul  fault  with  the  distribution  of  his  Notes,  which  varies  in  J 
clifl«*fvnt  editions  ;  in  some  tiu'y  arc  all  place<l  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  in  others  they  ar«^  all  collected  at  tin?  end  of  Ike  ?! 
several  volumes.  Of  neither  method  Mr.  Humo  ap])roved:  his  | 
judicious  advice  was,  to  give  to  mere  authorilies,  or  to  brief  and  ; ! 
necessary  explanations,  a  place  under  the  corresponding  poge;  B 
aad  to  n*serve  only  the  larger  ilhistrations,  and  sudi  as  have  g 
less  imincdimte  coum*\foB  with  the  uanralive,  fur  tlie  en<l  of  the  : 
work.  Upon  the  whole,  Air.  Gibbon's  notes  are  by  far  too  nu-  r" 
ineroiMi ;  the  attention  Is  coNlinually  called  otV  fiwm  the  thread 
of  the  story,  and  what  is  still  more  vexatioiis,  the  reading  of 
the  notes  seldom  rewards  the  reader  with  any  information  or 
gratifictttiou  adequate  to  tlie  iaternipfion  which  they  make  in 
bis  ei^yment  of  the  history. 

W'e  have  still  to  consider  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  tlu*  Roman  Empire,  with  reference  to  his  Style  ;  a  very 
import  am  article  in  Ike  iritiqiie  of  an  historiciil  composition.  r 

1b  no  resnect  is  the  ditK*rcn€*e  between  mir  three  kwtoriana 


1b  no  res|>ect  is  the  diHiTciict*  between  wir  three  kwtoriant  ; 
more  obvious,  than  in  this.  In  fioiiit  of  style,  indeed,  there  in  | 
little  or  no  reaemblawct*  lictween  llu*m  ;  exce|»t  tlial  in  diflferent  : 
fhey  all  write  w^lL  Of  Mr.  Hume’s  style,  tlie  distin*  ^ 
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fCuishinic  character  Is  Perspicuity,  joined  with  consummate  aase 
and  inexprcssiWe  sw4*otne88 ; 

*  lit  tibi  quivis 

*  Spcrct  idem  :  sudet  multum,  multutiique  laborer 

*  A  iisus  idem.* 

The  style  of  Uot)er(«on,  tlion^li  not  less  |>erspiciiouH  than 
thnt  of  Hume,  has  a  dignity,  niid  even  stateliness  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  partakes  far  more  of  streni^th  than  sweetness. 

Of  the  style  of  our  Author,  the  prevalent  feature  is  i4rf. 
Not  only  ta  it  liiifhW  labonre<l,  hut  it  exhibits  marks  of  art  and 
labour  in  its  whole  structure,  Mr.  Gibbon*s  arknowledi^d  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  writer,  nmonjj  his  friends,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
there  was  no  thought,  however  original  or  complicated,  wtiicli 
he  could  not  force  to  assume  a  decent  verbal  dress  ; 

*  If  you  have  thoughts,  and  can*t*expreis  them, 

Gibbon  will  teach  you  how  to  dress  them,—* 

was  said  of  him  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 

But  he  did  not  possess  what  is  justly  considered  as  the  per- 
foctioii  of  Art,  the  talent  of  concealing  it.  In  all  hia  works, 
and  especially  in  liLs  History,  tlic  traces  of  the  tool  are  every 
where  visible. 

He  appears  to  have  taken  Tacitus  for  his  model,  and  like 
that  author,  to  have  aimed  continually  at  making  his  word^ 
say  as  much  as  |H)Hsiklc.  It  is  inde^  astonisliing,  how  he 
contrives  to  express  the  minutest  shade  of  a  thought,  by  an 
unusual  collocation,  or  more  emphatic  use  of  common  words; 
and  what  a  multiplicity  of  views  he  has  the  art  to  combine  in 
tlie  same  sentence.  His  vindication  of  himself  against  tlie  mts- 
interpretatiou  of  some  of  his  phrases,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  in  those  particular  cases,  how  very  uelicntely 
they'  were  poised.  We  may  give,  as  an  instance  the  word  tfc- 
cufiedj  which,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  was  puiq>usely 
employed  without  addition,  to  signify  that  the  marty  r  Nemc- 
sion  might  or  might  not  be  guilty  of  robbery.  The  bishop  Eu¬ 
sebius  presumed,  on  the  authority  of  the  centurion  under  whom 
the  reputed  delinquent  scnrcil,  that  he  was  innocent ;  the  Pagan 
magistrate  who  passed  semtence  u|Km  him,  presumed,  as  a  Pa¬ 
gan,  that  he  was  guilty.  One  thing  only  was  certain — he  was 
uccuied. 

But  Mr.  Gibbon*s  style,  to  be  ri^tly  and  fully  appreciated, 
ought  to  be  studied.  A  single  reacling  wiH  seldom  give  ns  a 
thorough  conception  of  all  ho  means  to  convey.  On  a  riqieat«Hl 
perusal,  when  the  whole  connexion  has  become  tolerably  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  mind,  new  light  breaks  in  up<in  us  ;  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  entire  thought,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
much  richer  than  we  had  at  first  apprehended. 
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Perhajts  it  is  one  of  his  faults,  that  hcMicver  supposed  hh I 
reatliT  ahsohitely  ic^iiorant,  cither  on  the  subject  he  is  treating,! 
or,  iiuleei),  on  any  oilier  branch  of  history,  »lth  which  he  iniyl 
choosi*  to  compare  it.  «So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  belief  I 
whoi‘ver  uonbi  lioast  of  thorons^lily  niulerstaiulin^;  (ilbbon,  hadi 
need  be  himself  no  contemptible  scholar.  He  seems  never]! 
to  have  intemlcd  his  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  pntfuHumM 
ruhfUM^  blit  to  have  written  chielly  for  scholars,  or  the  hi^herl 
ranks  of  sucit  ty.  I 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  Gilibon,  is,  that  for  tbr I 
sake  of  variety,  he  often  makes  use  of  iiulirect  expressions,  lu-l 
steail  of  a  inairs  proper  name,  he  i^ives  us  his  patronymic,! 
or  )MThaps  points  him  out  by  an  allusion  to  his  country,  lib! 
occupation,  or  even  his  moral  character.  Such  a  practice  reu-jj 
ders  the  closest  attention  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  if! 
he  would  escape  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas.  And,  indeed,  I 
so  much  does  (iibbon  count  upon  the  attention  of  his  reader,! 
that  he  abounds  in  periods,  which,  taken  separately,  arc  abso-l 
lutely  unintelligible  ;  and  to  understand  w  hich,  some  incidental  I 
circumstance,  an  aceonnt  of  which  has  bei*n  as  it  were  casually  i 
dropiied,  perhaps  whole  pa^es  back,  is  necessary  to  be  clearly  S 
borne  in  mind.  I 

\\v  will  jirescnt  to  the  curious  reader  two  remarkable  in- 1 
sianct's  of  persons,  and  classes  of  persons,  who  are  to  be  found  I 
out  by  marks,  the  Author  not  having  thonpflit  proper  to  tell  us  | 
their  names.  Speakini^  of  the  well-known  Boethius,  he  says,  I 

‘  His  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  darkest' 
ages  of  the  Latin  world;  nnr/ the  writings  of  the  pbilosoplier  were 
translated  by  thr  most  glorlotis  of  the  English  kings.* 

Query  :  Who  was  he  ?  We  indeed  happen  to  kuow  that  the 
name  of  the  Kin^  alluded  to,  is  Alfred  :  but,  supposiiu^  that  we 
had  never  before  heard  of  king  Alfred  translating:  Boethius^ 
w  ork  on  Consolation,  is  it  so  very  clear,  that  the  palm  of  glory 
might  not  have  been  contested  with  Alfred  by  one  of  our  Ed- 
wanlsor  llenrys? 

The  following  instance  is  yet  more  striking,  and  may  remind 
the  n*ttder  either  of  the  propounding  of  ridilh's,  or  of  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  pupils  in  a  Uoinan-history-rrlass,  according  as  he 
has  heen  more  familiar  with  the  one  scene  or  the  other.  The 
historian  is  treating  of  the  gradual  compu^t  of  Britain  by  the 
Uomans,  on  which  subject  he  proceeds  thus  : 

*  Alter  a  war  of  about  forty  years,  undertaken  hy  the  most  stupid^ 
maintained  by  the  most  dissolute^  and  terminated  hy  the  most  timid  oi 
all  the  emperors,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  island  submitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke.* 

Onr  ingenious  readers  who  are  iiuacquaiuted  with  Gibbon |  if 
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any  suoh  tlioro  be,  may  exercise  their  sac^ucity  in  soKiu^  tbc«e 
ritbllcs ;  or,  il  the  other  comparison  should  b<‘  preferretl,  tlm 
youii:;  student  of  history  may  uc<|uii'c  or  maintain  rank  in  bis 
class,  by  reailily  answering  these  queries: 

Who  uas  the  most  stupid  Roman  em|KTor  ? 

Who  was  the  most  <lissohite  ? 

Who  was  the  most  timid  } 

Yet,  instances  resembling  tlu'se  are  by  no  means  rare.  They 
may  Im*  said  even  to  abound. 

In  treatiin;  of  the  stylo  of  fiihlion,  especially  his  historical 
style,  there  is  one  la'cidiaiity  so  very  distinj^uishini;^,  that  thou^;h 
it  is  not  easy  toj^ive  a  clear  di'scription  of  it,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  to  leave  it  without  notice.  We  nlhide  to  a  certain 
monotonous  chime  or  jin^;le  in  the  cadence  of  his  sentences, 
whicli  occurs  repeatedly  on  every  patje  Hume's  sentences  have 
an  eas),  tlowinp^  cadence  ;  Robertson's  roll  alont^  in  absolute  but 
not  I  noetic  numbers  ;  but  Gibbon's  periods  arc  cast  in  a  rej^ular 
mould.  One  half  of  them  at  least  have  the  |H*culiar  structure 
which  we  are  now  contcmplatinj^.  It  consists  hi  this  :  \  whole 
period  is  more  or  less  ecpiably  broken  into  two  claiisi^  ;  of 
which  the  one  explains,  exemplifies,  particularizes,  or  soineliow 
or  other  illustrates  the  other ;  and  the  two  memhci*s  of  such 

iicriml  are  uniformly  connectcil  by  means  of  the  particle  and. 

n  readiiifi^  Gibbon,  we  have  often  found  our  attention  most  un¬ 
pleasantly  called  olF  from  the  sniiject,  by  an  involuntary  percep¬ 
tion  of  this  constantly  rccurrin*;  cadence,  which  almost  e(|ualR, 
in  regularity  of  altr.niation,  the  responsile  effect  of  rhyme  Sen- 
ti'nces  of  a  similar  construction,  except  that  instead  of  two, 
they  are  broken  into  three  parts,  occur  about  as  frequently  in 
pro|HTtiun,  as  triplets  are  wont  to  do  in  those  of  our  rliymiag 
poets  who  have  employed  the  heroic  measure.  As  we  cannwl 
emt  suppose  that  other  renders  have  made  this  observation  an 
Well  as  ourselves,  we  think  that  one  example  containing*  only 
two  or  three  re|M'titions  of  this  jicculiarity,  will  render  our 
meaning  perfi'ctly  clear.  We  will  previously  observe,  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  find  many  periods  in  Gihhon,  which  havo 
not  this  structure,  that  its  distinguishing  features  will  be  foiiiul, 
and  have  been  accordingly  marked,  in  a  quotation  which  we 
lately  made  for  another  pur|M)8e,  riz,  the  designation  of  Al¬ 
fred  by  his  character  as  the  most  ^orioiis  of  the  English  kings. 

In  that  account  of  Boethius,  to  which  w'c  then  advertixl,  ho 
has  the  following  sentences  : 

*  A  devout  and  dutifVil  attachment  to  the  senate,  was  condemned 
as  criminal  by  the  trembling  voices  of  the  senator’s  themselves 
ciid  their  ingratitude  deserves  the  wish  or  prediction  of  Boethius, 
that  after  him  none  should  be  found  gtrilty  of  the  same  offence.' 

VoL.  V.  N.  S.  C 
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:  I 

‘  Yet  the  iense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted  by  the  lubour'  of  I 
thought : — and  the  who  could  nrtfiilly  combine  in  the  same  ' 

uork  the  various  riclu  s  of  philosophy,  poetry,  nntl  eloquence,  must  ! 
airradv  have  pusscssed  the  intrepid  calmness,  which  he  uHected  to  I 
seek.’ ' 

Dure  more  :  ^ 

*  Jle  was  (hagj:ed  in  chains  from  Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna: 
^-und  the  suspicions  of  Tbcodoric  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator.* 

Tlie?4e  instances,  nnd  more  might  be  added,  are  all  taken 
from  <mc  and  the  same  e|>isode,  where  they  occur  in  almost  im¬ 
mediate  sm*c«*ssi()n. 

The  occasional  (jallieisms  which  liave  infected  ^Ir.  Gibbon’s 

I  higlisli  style,  in  consequence  of  bis  foreign  etlncation,  and  of  his 
resltlence  abroad,  while  composing  the  greater  part  of  bis  his- 
turv,  are  however  so  few,  and  so  unimpoi  tunt,  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  our  notice.  In  drawing  the  parallel  between  our  liisto- 
riaii  and  tin*  two  liistoriuns  of  the  North,  the  fault  of  admitting 
foreign  idioms  may  he  attrihiited  to  all  tlina*  in  nearly  an  espial 
degn*e.  (iallicisms  in  (jibliou,  are  balanced  by  Scotticisms  in 

I I  lime  nnd  Uoliei  tsoii. 

And  here  we  miglit  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  our  Author,  considered  as  aii  historian.  Hut  tlie 
tUroi*  historical  works  so  often  mentioned  in  this  article,  arc  pro¬ 
ductions  so  extremely  lionuuruhle  to  the  whole  Jhitisli  Nation, 
that  it  is  scarce  po.ssible.for  a  remark  respecting  them  to  be  at 
the  same  time  just  and  Irilliug.  Wc  cannot  examine  them  too 
narrowly  ;  nor  can  we  be  too  well  ac(|imin(ed  with  whatever  re- 
lait*s  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  their  authors  ;  since 
it  is  only  l>y  proceeding  in  the  track  which  they  were  the  first 
among  their  cminlrymeii  to  discover  and  lay  open,  that  their 
successors  ran  hope  either  to  e«pial  or  surpass  them. 

Two  particulars,  in  which  they  all  agree,  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mind  of  a  curious  inquirer,  and  be  considered 
by  him  us  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

And  first,  it  is  very  remarkable,  (hut  of  three  writers  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  blnglish  language,  to  whom  (he  judgement  of  our 
nation  has  already  assigned  a  classical  rank,  not  one  should  be, 
strictly  sjH'aking,  an  Knglishmaii.  Hut  it  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  foreign  infusion,  by  which  their  literary  character 
has  been  modified,  should,  in  two  instances  out  of  (he  three,  be 
decidedly  French  ;  and  that  even  in  the  third  case,  (he  writer 
should  be  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
most  resembles  the  French  nation  in  its  manners,  and  which, 
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O'ormoiiv  inoiv  tlinii  at  present)  stands  in  the  most  immediate 
liierarv  eonnexion  \\ith  rrnnee. 

II’ tiie  |)rineiple  >\hicli  >ve  laid  down  when  considerinq^  our 
Aiuhur’s  manner  as  a  historian,  he  a  just  one,  and  we  helievoit 
>m1I  not  easily  he  imput^ned,  it  may  he  rendered  hiqfhly  pro- 
hjhle,  that  this  peoidiarity  is  hy  no  means  incidental ;  or,  rather, 
that  it  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  historical  tpialiruations 
of  our  thiw  {j^reat  writers.  The  talent  of  narration  is  one,  wliieh 
is  most  likely  to  he  cultivatiHl  in  conversation  ;  and  in  the*  arts 
ol’ conversation  we  shall  readily  allow  ourselxes  to  he  excelliMl 
hv  our  southern  nei<j;hhonrs.  'i'lie  open  manners  and  commn- 
iiicubi(‘  habits  oi'  the  French,  are  nearly  etpially  proxerhial  xvitli 
tin*  reserve  and  tacitnriiitv  td’  this.  Finq-IIsh.  And  vet,  while  tho 
French  nation  ahoniids  in  certain  liq^hter  uttem})ts  of  the  histo¬ 
rical  kind,  they  have  not  risen,  in  the  present  aj^e  at  h^nst,  and 
in  their  own  lanp^iiai^e,  to  the  supiTior  level  of  just  history. 
'I'hcy  seem  to  xvunt  for  that  purpose,  somethin!'  of  that  turn  for 
)>rolound  philosophical  rctlection,  for  which  the  natives  of  our 
island  are  so  remarkable,  'riiiis  it  xvonld  appear,  in  theory  us 
well  as  in  f  act,  that  the  complication  of  character  most  likely  to 
qualify  an  author  for  excellence  in  the  art  of  writ  ini'  history, 
is  just  that  mixture  of  French  vivacity  xvith  llritish  q^ruvity, 
xvhich  the  education  and  habits  of  Hume  and  (iibbon  so  evi¬ 
dently,  and  of  Robertson  more  indirectly,  had  a  tendency  to 
generate. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  obserxed  by  fjord  Sheiriold,  in  his 
I’rclacc  to  this  second  edition  of  his  friend’s  miscellaneous  wri¬ 
tings,  that  he  does  not  know  that  Mr.  (Vibbon  ever  wrote  a  line 
of  verse,  and  that  he  never  heard  him  say  that  he  had  done  so. 
And,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  both  Hume  and  Robert¬ 
son  must  be  acquitted  of  haviiii'  ever  induli;ed  in  any  attempts 
at  piM'try.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  almost  peculiar  feature  of 
tbii'lish  education,  that  both  at  our  first  rate  schools  and  at 
our  universities,  so  I'reat  and  indiscriminate  a  stress  is  laid 
ujion  poetical  exercises,  or  rather  u|H)n  the  art  of  makiiu'  verse. 
\Ve  should  not  be  surprised,  if  farther  observation  and  impiiry 
should  discover,  that  there  is  a  iles'ris?  of  incompatibility  between 
the  chaste  and  manly  eloquence  ol'  the  historian  and  the  llowery 
graci^s  of  poetic  diction.  The  colours  of  poetry  arc  too  j'low- 
iui'  to  mix  kindly  with  the  sober  tints  which  suit  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  draxvin^  of  history.  May  not  this  rellectioii  sugi'cst  one 
reason,  that  no  Englishman,  thoroughly  such,  has  yet  succceil- 
od  in  emulating  the  fame  of  the  ancients  in  the  higher  spc*cio« 
of  historical  (*ompusilion  ?  Hut  we  would  not  be  mi-Hunderstood. 
To  read  and  to  delight  in  the  reading  of  poetiy,  are  one  thing; 
to  claim  the  honours  of  the  poetic  name,  is  another.  The  >tu- 
dent  may  enrich*  his  style,  he  may  extend  his  acquaintance 
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uitb  Uiii7tia|(c  ill  ^nenil,  and  i^itli  his  own  laiii^uai^o  in  pirticti* 
Inr,  l»y  dii^i^in^  in  the  mine  of  fioetry  ;  without  appropriating  to 
hiniseifhy  poetical  exercincM  those  \\H>rv  dnrinc:  habits  of  thoi:^it 
aind  exprt'ssion,  which  in  the  professed  po<‘t  are  beaiitit^,  but 
wliidi  ure  tpiitc  out  of  place  in  the  lani^uat^e  of  the  historian. 
Yet  it  must  he  uhsis  vcd,  that  aUhouu^b  liilibon  never  cultivated 
|>oetry,  his  diction  in  ufciieral  approaches  too  near  to  that  of 

imetry  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  style  of  inaury  which  it  resem- 
iles,  is  not  of  the  bt^t  kind.  From  any  sucii  improprieties 
Ilia  two  rivals  are  entirely  friH^,  as  indeed  they  ure  also  from  that 
up|)earaiicc  of  alVeetation,  which  cleaves  more  or  less  to  Ciihbon, 
in  every  things  he  writes,  hut  which  shews  itself  superlatively  in  his 
hbtory.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the  man  we  are  hound  to  a<ld,  that 
it  is  only  in  his  manner  of  writing;,  that  this  aeeiniiii;  adix'tatioii 
Is  discoveretl ;  in  his  character,  as  slu^wu  by  his  writings,  and 
cs|)ecially  in  his  letters,  an  in^enuousm  ss  which  is  the  very 
imaite  to  affectation,  is  preriominuiit. 

fTo  he  coHvfuded  in  our  newt  \umher.J 


Art  II.  7'Ae  /took  of  Ftaimt;  translated  from  the  Hebrew;  with 
Notet,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  F.A.S.  late  Lord  Bithop  of  St.  Asaph.  2  VoU.  Svo.  p|>. 
S54  and  325.  Price  11.  12a.  Uivingtoiis.  1815. 

AN  is  a  paradox  :  but  some  of  the  species  furnish  exam- 
pies  of  this  trite  sayiui'  more  than  ordinarily  striking?  and 
instructive.  In  this  ptnudiar  class  of  men,  none  will  hesitate  to 
assiii^  an  eminent  station  to  Risbop  Horsley.  His  Herculean 
talents  found  their  balance  in  an  equal  wei^^ht  of  pride,  self-con¬ 
fidence,  and  ilefiance.  Amoni;  the  numerous  streams  which 
diverge  from  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  he  «w*lected  the 
widest  and  the  deepest,  the  great  rivers  of  the  intellectual  do¬ 
main  :  and  of  these,  spurning  all  (H>nsiderution  of  their  magni¬ 
tude,  their  dilhculty,  or  their  remoteness  from  each  other,  he 
did  not  taste  only,  hut  he  drank  largely  and  det'ply.  He  was  a 
theologiau,  ( — which,  alas!  cannot  be  aBinned  of  every  mitred 
liead, — )  a  inathematician,  a  philosopher,  a  philologist,  a  critic, 
u  lawyer,  and  a  statesman  ;  and,  in  each  of  tliesc  characters, 
lie  courted  all  kinds  of  competition,  he  shrunk  from  no  man's 
rivalship,  and  he  never  relinquislied  a  claim  which  he  had  once 
advanced. 

But  wc  have  now  to  do  with  this  distinipiialicd  person  in  hia 
pro|H'r  province,  as  a  Divine,  and  a  Scripture  critic.  Here, 
though  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Deity,  lie  never  **  put  off  the 
**  shoes  from  his  feet,’*  He  never  divested  himself  of  his  lofty 
character.  Stern,  bold,  clear,  and  brilliant,  often  eloquent, 
souicUmcs  argumcuUtivc,  always  original, — he  was  too  oflcu 
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tod,  hy  hi«  disdain  of  what  is  common,  into  liaKanloua  apecii* 
Jutu  19  and  hasty  conclusions,  and  not  infrequently  into  confi* 
dent  isstTtions  of  dutiioiis  and  pamdoxical  |>ointH.  It  is  hut  too 
plain  that,  under  the  indtionce,  |)erhaps  unconscious,  of  his 
hieran  liical  pn‘judiccs,  he  has  a  |)er|)ctual  |)roponsiiy  to  till  up 
tlie  cha>ims  ol'  proof  with  the  iKn  ishable  material  of  human  autlio- 
rity  He  seems  to  have  always  taken  it  as  an  axiom, — at  least 
a  |>osition  which  lio  man  hut  himself  was  entitled  to  question,— 
that  wi  ak  evidence  could  be  hel)>e<l  out  by  ecch'siastical  deci¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  stroiu^est  was  defective  if  it  wanted  that  cor- 
rob<»ration.  It  is  a  painful  feelins^,  but  it  is  what  the  serious 
Christian  cannot  e«(ca|)e  in  contemplating  the  character,  and 
reading  the  divinity  works  of  Hishop  Horsley,  that  spiritual 
and  practical  Christianity  was  a  h^ts  object  in  his  esteem  than 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  secularized  ndii^on,  liftins^,  as  Mr. 
Rurki'  sai<l,  ^  its  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments and 
that  (tie  (iospel  of  Jesus  was  more  an  arena  for  the  display  of 
polniiical  eye  and  nerve,  than  a  provision  of  rest  to  the  weary 
soul,  a  source  of  pardon  and  holiness  to  the  contrite  heart.  \V« 
n*ad  him  w  ith  interest  ever  new,  we  look  up  with  wonder  to  his 
colossal  e^eniiis, — we  always  admire,  and  we  often  approve: 
hut,  when  we  have  closed  the  book,  *  the  iron  enters  into  our 

*  soul,"  ami  the  sentiment  irresistibly  occurs  which  melted  into 
tears  the  Benevolent  Hedeeiner, — “  If  thou  Imdst  known,  even 

thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  tlic  thini's  which  belong  to  thy 
“  nesce  !”  - 

Five  yt^ars  have  elepsed  ttnee  the  Bisliop’s  |K>sthuiiious  papers 
were  announced  as  containing  ^  a  mass  of  more  important 
‘  biblical  crideisni  and  research,  tlian  has  for  many  years  roads 

*  its  appearance  from  the  press.’*  t)f  these  papers,  the  present 
work  on  the  Psalms  is  the  first  that  is  given  to  the  world.  It  is 
reinarkuhle  that  the  Kditor,  (.Mr.  I  Icneage  Horsley,  of  Dundee, 
the  Bishop’s  son,)  in  his  former  notice,  described  this  work  as 
‘  l)eing  more  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  the  th(*o- 
‘  logical  student,  than  for  the  libraries  of  the  generality  of 
‘  readers ;’t  hut  non  he  gives  his  opinion  that — ‘the  work 
‘  seems  to  have  been  intenderl  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian 
‘  reader  in  his  closet.’  Prof.  p.  vii.  These  two  accounts,  if 
taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of  terms,  do  not  quite  agree. 

‘  The  Psalms,  l>eing  all  poems,  and  the  original  composition 
‘  of  them  in  the  metrical  form,  the  Bishop  hath  adhered  to  the 
‘  hemisticiml  division  ;  and  the  translation,  in  most  parts,  is  so 

*  close,  as  to  exhibit  to  the  English  reader  the  structure  of  tho 
‘  original.’  Prof  p.  viii. 

This  alleged  closeness  of  the  version  must  be  undemteoil  ex 
*  Pref,  to  Bp.  Honley’a  Scroonti  voL  1.  p*  iv.  f  Ibiii. 
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itypothchL  (irnnt  to  (lie  translator  liis  notions  of  the  ilieanlli:^  ^ 
uiul  eoiistructive  u))|>lication  ot  the  terms,  and  his  translation 
may  he  allowed  to  he  literal.  Hut  in  few  of  the  labours  of 
learned  industry  is  there  more  iuH!dof  a  (‘autious  iudp^ement,  and 
ofstritt  rules  of  proeeedin:',  than  in  the  trunslatioii  and  inter- 
pretatioii  of  the  Old  T(*stament  Scriptures.  'I'lie  natural  cha¬ 
racter  whieh  heloiiip<  to  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  iaiu^uu^e, 
and  the  simplieity  of  its  idioms,  make  the  work  of  trauslutiou 
apparently  easy  :  hut,  the  paucity  of  terms,  rendering  iiccea- 
Kury  ill  many  instances  a  Urs<^‘  diversity  (»f  si^fiiihcatiuiiiy  ;  tha 
loss  of  many  radu  als,  of  which  one  or  two  derivatives  only  exist ; 
and  tile  number  of  words  oceurriii:'  hut  two  or  three  times  in  the 
whole  raiiy;e  of  the  Hebrew  wriliiiirs;  create  immeiine  tlitlicul- 
tii^sto  those  students  who  wish  to  stand  on  solid  unround  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  Oraeles.  The  Jews  of  tiie  middle 
a^es,  and  t'leir  modern  successors,  furnish  a  very  (picslioiiable 
{ioitofaid;  aud  (he  I  iebruieiaiis,  at  the  rcNival  of  iett(Ms,  and 
duriiur  the  ^ixt^*eutll  and  the  s«!veiileeth  centuries,  were  coiitente<l 
to  rest  principally  oit  this  aid  in  the  ctunpiiatioii  of  their  lexieoiisi 
anil  in  their  liible  translations  :  hut  the  extreme  puerilily  of  most 
of  llie  Itabbinical  writers,  their  beini;  toially  de\oid  of  taste, 
(heir  want  of  jnst  prineiples  of  pliiloloi^y,  their  i^eiu  ral  ii;no- 
raiiee,  nml  their  antichristiaii  prejudiies,  render  them  frequently 
false  y^uides,  and  iioer  to  be  iiiipiieilly  trusted. 

IVrceiviat;^  these  evils,  some  later  seholars  liave  invented  a 
new  metho  1.  'fliey  leave  assunied  for  tin*  Hebrew  toiii^ue,  nn 
i»rihtnnj  in  the  OUl  'J'entamvnt,  a  sort  of  perfeetioii  peeuliar  to 
itself,  and  unsupported  by  any  evidence  from  reason,  I’roiii  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  from  the  aiialoirv  nl  other  laiic^uai'cs. 
'I'hev  regard  it  as  ^0// in/er/nv'^i/irc  ;  that  is,  that  all  the  phi- 
lolo^'icul  le.miim^  necossaiy  for  tlu^  perlect  umlerstundiii^  and  cx- 
plieati.  11  of  every  word  and  phrase  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
contained  within  tin*  Old  Testament  itsidf ;  that  every  derivativo 
vocable  can  he  referred  to  its  own  radii'al  within  thnsv  provincitf ; 
that  each  radical  has  an  exuberance  of  latent  and  mystical  mean- 
iiit;-^  ;  and  even  that  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  us  well  as 
preat  points  of  revealed  theoloi^y,  are  compri/ed  within  the  nut¬ 
shell  of  one  small  word.  Ample  scope  is  thus  aHorded  for 
laii(‘Y>  ith  this  instrument  ^reat  womlers  have  been  brought 
to  li;;h(,  by  men  of  warm  imairiiiatioii  and  inventive  t^enius:  the 
only  ilefect  has  Ihhmi,  the  lack  of  pkoof. 

'I’here  is  a  third  sciiool  of  J  iein  aicians,  wiiich  probably  was 
first  excited  by  the  publication  of  (lie  iiomluii  l\)lyi;lotl  in  1657, 
and  whieh  was  advanced  to  a  ^rcat  decree  of  perfection  by  the 
profound  erudition  ami  the  C()m])roheii>ive  mind  of  the  cider 
Srhultens.  ’rhe  leadiii"  prineiples  of  these  seholars  are,  that  U 
i-i  as  iinicasouahle  to  suppose  that  the  whole  Hebrew  language, 
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roiiU  un<\  branches,  is  contained  in  the  bpok  of  the  Old  Testa* 
nient,  hs  it  would  be  to  entertain  an  ojtinioii  that  the  whole 
(ireiHk  liiii^nnijfe  would  he  comprised  in  a  selection,  of  ennal 
bulk  with  the  II  ebrew  Scriptures,  from  writers  of  tlilVercnt  a»^es  ; 
that  lit  »brew  is  a  sister  li  ilect  with  Clialdee,  Siiinaritan,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  mil  Ktliippic  ;  tliat  the  remains  of  the  nnciiMit  Hebrew, 
exislin::^  eouresseilly  no  where  but  in  tlie  narrow  bounds  of  tlio  Old 
Testuineni,  uriMiiost  rutionalL  andsufely illustrated  liy  com|>arisou 
with  tliO'*e  eoiruate  dialects,  especially  the  Arabic,  which  sub¬ 
sists  in  the  most  copious  torm  ;  that  the  radicals  of  many  Hebrew 
words  exist  only  in  tin  se  dialects  ;  that  (bis  mode  of  investig’a- 
tioii,  CO  l)iiicd  w'itli  a  diseriminatin!^  use  of  the  Rabbinical  and 
the  idwhvrmpnetttif'  metbods,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  surest  re¬ 
sults;  and,  fiindly,  (bat  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Hihle 
will  receive  jjreal  additional  advantai^*'  from  (be  study  of  the 
Ancient,  iml  especially  (he  Oriental,  Versions.  Rishop  Ijowtira 
version  of  Isaiah,  and  Mr.  (iooirs  of  the  Rook  of  Job,  arc  the 
lu'st  speeimens  (hat  wc  know  of  this  mode  of  Scripture  sttidy. 

Ihsiiop  Horsh^y  appears  to  lia»e  adopted,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  ilu;  principles  of.  interpretation  which  beluiiji^  to  the 
hccond  ol  these  classes ;  thon|>:h  he  ecrtaiuly  would  not  have 
carried  thorn  to  the  utmost  Icui^th  of  their  partisans,  lie  rj- 
pcaiedly  ipiotes  .Mr.  Hntehinson,  with  respectful  upprohatiou  : 
blit  ill  pliiiosopliy  the  Rishop  was  no  Hutehinsoniaii. 

A  principal  feature  of  this  work  is  tlie  application  to  the 
^Messiah  t»f  I’salms  and  parts  of  IN'ilnis,  with  a  profusion 
whieli  Would  alarm  the  (generality  of  those  who  are  usually 
called  sohvi"  e\positors.  Rut,  before  wc  proceed  to  otter  our  ow  n 
opinion  on  tliis  interest  in  sj^  point,  it  is  projier  fo  hear  tlic  Risliujrs 
stateinem  of  bis  prineiple,  as  very  properly  I'Xiraeted  by  tin: 
Kditor  from  an  unpnblislieil  Sermon  on  ^^salln  il.  1. 

‘  “  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  l*§alnis  are  commemontive  of  the 
^  inir.tcuJoiis  interpositions  of  (lod  in  behalf  of  the  chosen  people ; 
'*  for,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  Jews  i.s  a  fundamental  part  of  revoaleil 
“  religion.  Many  were  probably  eonij>o8ed  upon  the  occasion  of  re- 
**  markable  |  ussages  in  l)a\id*s  life,  his  dangers,  his  atllictions,  his 
**  deliver.mces.  lJut  of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of 
“  the  natur.il  Israel,  there  are  lew  in  which  the  forlun‘*Hof  the  mystl- 
“  cal  Israel,  the  Christian  Church,  are  not  adumbrated  :  and  of  those 
**  wiiicli  allude  to  the  life  of  David,  there  arc  none  in  w  hich  the  Son 
“  of  David  i.s  not  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.  David's  coni- 
“  plaints  again.st  bis  enemies  are  Messiah’s  co  npluints,  first,  of  ibc  un- 
“  believing  Jews,  then  of  tlie  heathen  persecutors,  and  the  apostate 
**  faction  in  later  ages.  David's  ufilictions  are  the  Messiali's  suil’er- 

ing.s,  David’s  penitential  supplications  are  the  supplications  of 

Messiah  in  agony,  under  tlie  burden  of  the  imputed  guilt  of  man. 

David’s  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  arc  Messiah’s  songs  of 
**  triumph  and  thanksgiving,  for  hU  victory  over  sin,  and  death,  and 
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**  hell.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  pa^^  of  thii  Ikiok  of  Ftalnw,  in 
**  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  hna  his  Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a 
**  view  of  finding  him  ;  uiid  it  was  but  u  just  encoiiiium  <»f  it  that  came  I 
**  fro  n  the  pen  of  one  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  it  is  a  complete  sys- 
**  teni  of  divinity  lor  the  use  and  edification  of  the  common  people  of 
*•  the  Christian  Church.”  * — pp.  x.  xi. 

‘  **  The  IVdiiis  upjiear  to  be  compositions  of  various  authors,  in 
“  various  ages;  soine  much  more  antient  than  the  times  of  King 
“  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age.  Of  many,  David  liiiuself  w’us  un- 
“  doubtedly  the  Author;  and  that  those  of  his  composition  were  pro* 

**  phetic,  we  have  David’s  own  authority,  which  may  he  alloweil  to  over- 
**  power  a  host  of  modem  expositors  For  thus,  King  David,  at  the  j 
**  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself  und  his  sacred  songs: — *  David»  i 
**  ’the  son  of  Jesse,  said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  j 
”  *  the  anointtnl  of  the  (fod  of  Jacob,  and  tlie  sweet  Fsnlmistof  Israel,  | 
”  ’  said,  the  Spirit  of  .lehovah  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  j 
•*  ‘  tongue.'  It  was  the  word,  llicrefore,  of  Jehovoirs  Spirit,  whicn  I 
”  was  uttered  hy  David’s  tongue.  But  it  should  seem  the  Spirit  of  ' 
”  Jehovah  would  nut  be  w'unting  to  enable  a  mere  man  to  make  com* 

“  plaint  of  hh  own  cnemitSt  to  descrilic  /;i<  otr/i  sufferings  just  as  he  felt 
*'  Mem,  and  his  own  escnjyrs  just  as  thejf  happened.  But  the  Spirit  of* 
**  Jehovah,  described  hy  David's  utterance  what  was  known  to  that 
“  Spirit  only,  and  that  ^pirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if  David 
“  he  allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of  liis  own 
**  compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life,  hut  something  put  into 
**  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ot  (uhI  ;  und  the  misapplication  of  the 
”  Psalms  to  the  literal  David  has  done  more  mischief  than  the  niisap- 
”  plication  of  any  other  |>arts  of  the  Scriptures,  among  those  who 
profesA  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion. 

‘  ’*  A  very  great,  1  believe  the  far  greater  part  are  a  sort  of  Dramatic 
•*  Ode,  coiiMsling  of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining  certain 
”  characters.  In  these  Dialoguc-psalms  the  persons  are  frequently 
the  I’Aalinist  liimself.  or  the  chorus  of  Priests  and  Levites,  or  the 
“  leader  of  the  I.evitical  hand,  opening  tlic  ode  with  a  proem  declara- 
tive  of  the  subject,  and  very  oBen  closing  the  whole  with  n  solemn 
admonition  drawn  from  what  the  other  persons  say.  The  other 
**  |>crsons  are  .•ehovali,  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  iis  another  of 
“  ilie  three  Persons;  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before, 
”  siHiielimes  aBer,  his  resurrection;  the  human  soul  of  Christ  os 
*'  distinguished  from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
’*  state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  Priest,  sometimes  us  a  King, 
sometimes  as  a  Conqueror;  and  in  those  Psalms,  in  which  he  is  intro- 
duced  as  a  Conqueror,  the  resemblance  is  very  remarkable  be* 
“  tween  this  Conqueror  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and  the  Warrior  on  the 
“  whil#  horst»  in  the  book  of  Kevelations,  who  goes  forth  with  a 
**  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  con- 
••  quer.  And  the  conquest  in  the  Psalms  is  folluwxHl,  like  the  con- 
quest  in  the  Kevelations,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Conqueror.  These 
”  are  cireuniAiances  of  similitude  which,  to  any  one  versed  in  the 
•*  prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  tJie  Mystical  Conqueror 
**  IS  the  same  personage  in  l^th. 

*  It  is  uot  a  bad  general  notion  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  i| 
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£ifen  by  •  considerable  though  neglected  critic;  it  is  a  notion 
which,  if  hept  in  view,  would  conduce  much  to  the  right  ur.der- 
iUindiiie  of  them,  that  tin?  whole  collection  forms  a  sort  of  Heroic 
;  Tragedy.  Tlw  redemption  of  man,  and  the  destruction  of  Satan  is 
‘  the  plot  The  persons  of  the  drama  are  the  Persons  of  the  (iod- 
‘  head,— Christ  united  to  one  of  thctn, — Satan,  Judas,  the  apostate 
•  Jews,  the  heathen  persecutors,  the  apostates  of  latter  times  the 
I.  attendants,  Iwlierers,  unbelievers,  angels  ; — the  scenes,  heaven, 
u  earlli,  hell the  time  of  the  action,  from  the  fall  to  the  final  over* 
throw  of  the  apostate  faction,  and  the  general  judgment.”  ’ — 
pp.  xiii — xviii. 

Thus,  the  learneil  Prelate,  in  his  usual  peremptory  style, 
affirms  the  very  extensive  reference  of  the  iNalms  to  the  He- 
oEEMEK  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  colleirt  his  reasons  from 
hi^iimidic  itions.  and  the  grounds  of  his  assertions  from  his  as- 
sertioii'j  thtMiiselves,  we  venture  to  state  them  thus  ; — 

,  It  seems  to  be  assumed,  that  the  Psalms  prophetic  of  til# 
Me8«*iaU  are  chielly,  if  not  exclusively,  those  composed  by 
Uavid.  Then  it  is  argued — 

1.  That  the  complaints,  supplications,  thanksgivings,  ami 
detiunciatioiis,  of  which  those  IHalms  insist,  have  hut  a  faint 
and  incomplete  relation  to  any  facts  in  David's  life,  hut  have  a 
cle<4r  and  perfwt  accomplishment  in  the  life,  sufTerings,  and  ex¬ 
altation  of  Christ 

2.  David  was  an  inspired  prophet.  Hut  it  could  not  need 

inspiration  to  enable  him  to  describe  his  own  suderings  and  deli¬ 
verances.  Therefore  such  descriptions  could  never  have  Im^ii 
intended  for  any  thing  in  his  own  life,  but  their  **  true  subject 
t  was--soiDething  put  into  his  mind  hy  the  Spirit  of  *’ 

8  Many  of  the  descriptions,  especially  those  of  conquest 
and  triumph,  have  a  remarkable  n*semldunre  to  the  symbolieal 
ih*scriptions  of  the  glorified  Saviour  in  the  hook  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion  ot  St.  John. 

1'he  following  general  remarks  will  be  acknowledged  to  be, 
at  least,  curious. 

‘  The  supplicatory  Psalms  may  be  generally  divided  into  two  classes 
according  to  the  prayer ;  which  in  some  regards  the  public,  and  in 
others,  the  individual.  In  those  of  the  latter  class,  which  is  the  most 
numerous,  the  supplicant  is  always  in  distress.  His  distress  arises 
chiefly  from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies.  His  enemies  are  always 
the  enemies  of  God  and  goodness.  Their  enmity  to  the  supplicant  is 
unprovoked.  If  it  has  any  cause,  it  is  only  that  he  is  the  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  Jehovah,  whose  worship  they  oppose.  They  are  numerous 
and  poweriul,  and  use  all  means,  both  ot  force  and  stratagem,  for  the 
supplicant’s  destruction ;  an  object  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  are 
incessantly  employed.  The  supplicant  is  alone,  without  friends, 
f>oor,  and  destitute  of  all  support  but  God's  providential  protection. 
>Vhen  the  great  inequality  between  the  supplicant  and  his  enemies  U 
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coniktilcred,  with  respect  to  their  diflerent  runk  and  fortunes  in  tW 
world,  it  seems  strange  that  one  so  inconsiderable  ns  he  is  described 
to  be,  should  ut  all  uttrnct  the  notice  of  persons  so  greatly  his  8up^ 
riors ;  or  that,  having  once  incurred  their  displeasure,  he  should  ihx 
he  immediately  cut  off.  15ut,  although  their  malice  is  perpetually  a: 
work,  their  point  is  never  curried.  They  keep  him  indeed  in  |>ef. 
petual  alarm  and  vexation,  hut  they  seem  never  to  advance  a  single 
step  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  wishes,  viz.  his  destruction.  The  sup.- 
pliant,  on  the  other  hand,  often  miraculously  relieved,  is  yet  never [ 
out  of  danger,  though  he  looks  forward  w*ith  confidence  to  a  period  of 
final  deliverance.  If  at  any  time  he  is  under  apprehension  of  death,' 
it  is  by  the  visitation  of  (iod  in  sickness.  And  at  those  seasons,  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies  always  makes  a  considerable  part  of  tht 
aflliciion  *1  hey  exult  in  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution ;  upbraid 
him  ns  deserted  by  his  God  ;  and,  in  the  cud,  feel  the  highest  disap. 
pointment  and  vexation  nt  his  recovery. 

‘  From  these  circumstances,  which  in  the  aggregate  will  not  apply 
to  any  character  in  the  JewUh  history,  there  is  good  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  suppliant  is  a  mystical  personage;  sometimes  the  Mci. 
siah,  sometimes  the  Church,  sometimes  an  individual  of  the  faithful. 
The  enemies,  too,  are  mystical ; — the  devil,  and  the  evil  spirits  his 
€:onli»lerHtes,  uiul  atheists  and  idoluiei*8  considered  as  associated  with 
the  leSellious  ungels.  The  sickness,  too,  is  mystical:  when  the 
Messiah  himself  is  the  sick  person  the  sickness  is  his  humiliutiun,  and 
the  wrath  which  he  endured  for  the  sins  of  men:  when  the  church  is 

iicrMMiateil,  her  sickne^''  is  the  (railty  of  her  iiiemhers.  But  in  sonic 
'salms  the  sick  .nuppliant  is  the  believer’s  soul,  labouring  under  u 
sense  of  its  infirmities,  and  anxiously  expecting  the  promised  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  the  sickness  is  the  de;iravity  and  disorder  occasioned  by  the  fall 
u4' man  * — ^oicsoti  Psalm  \  I, 

\\  li  (tci:ref»  of  Milisfurtory  evidence  llierc  is  in  these  ohser- 
vation>,  \\v  Uikt' not  upon  us  to  deterinine  :  init  we  fear  that  they 
an*  not  sullieienllv  strong;  to  su>taiu  the  wcigiil  laid  upmii  tliciii. 
e  pmposi*  onr  dilViculties  in  the  fonu  of  doubts 
1.  Dot  s  not  this  hypothesis  retiuiro  such  a  plastic  use  of  words 
ns,  if  once  admitted,  would  nnlllfy  all  the  etuMainty  ol  language? 
For  ex.»ni]'lc,  tin*  WVlii  Fsaltn  is  applied  to  Christ. 

•  In  ihe '  rsl  twelve  verses,  the  nan  Christ  .Tesus,  (or,  in  the  Hut- 
chinsonian  phrase,  the  humanity  <*f  Christ,)  prays  to  the  Trinity.  lo 
the  fir**!  three,  to  the  Word  to  which  the  hiunanity  was  united,  for 
ni|  port.  In  the  fourth  and  fiBIi  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  instruct  and 
guiiu*  him.  In  the  .sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  to  God  the  Father,  to 
spare  him.  'flic  imputed  guilt  of  man,  in  verse  seventh,  bespeaks  of 
as  hi'  own,  hi  cause  it  was  imputed  to  him.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked» 
were  the  trespasses  and  disooedienccs  of  Messiah’s  vouth,  which  he 
requests  may  not  be  rememhered  ?  I  agree  with  Mr.  llutchinson,  that 


I  of m.iy  l)C  the  sins,  j'l/aiorw/w,  of  his  jouuger  brethren, 
Christians.’ — Vol.  I.  pn.  209, 


the  sins 

f.  e.  of  v^nnsttans.' — >  oi.  i.  pp 

A  more  lamentable  display  of  criticihtn  traveulicd  it  lias  scl 
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doiu  been  our  lot  to  liicht  upon.  Wliat  can  be  more  arbitrary 
Uiaii  the  iinaixineJ  cliaiii^es  in  the  rctereiice  of  the  prayer  ?  What 
more  a  violution  of  the  faith  of  lanirnac^e  tliaii  the  tpiibblin^  ami 
tortmiiur  of  the  plain  wonU  ;  “  Ueiiiemher  not  the  miiih  of  my 
votitb,  nor  iny  traiisi^n^aioiH  ; — purtion  mine  initpiity  for  it 
“  peat forj^ive  ail  iny  sins  'I'he  \vor«l  citeil  iierer,  in 

;  tin* **  llel)re>v  Sei  iptiires,  si^rnjfies  youth  in  the  eonereie,  or  any 
i  tliintcljul  tin*  jteriinl  of  youth,  literally  or  iuela[)hi>rieally. 

II.  WouM  such  interpretations  ever  convince  an  infulel,  a 
.lew,  or  a  Sociiiiun?  Are  they  not  calculatetl  tii  hrin*;  into  con¬ 
tempt  ami  <leii-^ion  the  arpimeiit  from  prophwy,  ami  the  mo^t 
prufonmt  doctrines  of  (Miristianity  ? 

III.  Are  not  the  features  of  description,  alleged  to  he  inap- 
j)lic(ihleio  David  or  ally  other  ol'  tlic  iniinerons  writers  of  the 
llelirew  Ivre,  stated  too  stroimlv  anti  too  ijrnerallv  ?  An  exa- 
miiiation  oft'ach  instance  wouhl,  we  think,  i^reatly  reduce  them. 

1\  .  Is  it  not  an  tMrnr,  to  assume  that  the  Psalms  prophetic 
of  the  Messiali,  were  chictly,  if  not  exclusively,  composed  hy 
Divid'  'I’he  (''lid  is  a  striking;  exception,  evidently  heloin^- 
iiii;  totlietime  of  tlie  captivity  ;  ami  the  XLV’th  ilocs  not  appear 
t(t  have  been  a  composition  of  Davitl. 

'I'lien;  are,  in  our  humble  opinion,'  but  two  bases  on  which  can 
hehuilt  a  sate  and  solid  ap[dication  of  Old  'restument  passap^ 
to  the  Messiah.  'Mu'se  are,  tirst,  the  clear  ac  rtionn  v  t»f  the 
New  'reslament ;  and  secomi,  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  any 
passap*  in  (jiicstion,  in  their  /Wd/ii,  ii/i/urti/,  unlorlured  sense, 
and  in  the  evident  scope  of  their  connexion,  apply  to  the  Di>ine 
Uedeeiner,  and  cannot  he  deprived  of  such  application,  unless 
hy  a  \iolence  of  int(‘rpretation,  ami  a  contradiction  of  die  fiiir 
uml  t;ranunatical  co?islrnction  of  lan^n«i;e.  An  attempt  to  huild 
on  otiier  foundations  than  these,  we  cannot  hiit  apprclieml 
would  ht*  w<*akenin”;  the  evidi  nce  of  triitli,  and  :;ivin^  iali;cud- 
vaiitap*s  to  error  on  tlie  rijj^ht  hand  and  on  t!ie  Icit. 

As  the  most  eoiiipendious  way  of  conveying;  an  idea  of  the 
maimer  and  p'lieral  merits  of  the  rranslation,  we  shall  tiaii- 
scribe  u  few  passap's  ;  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  followiii!;; 
them  with  versions  of  our  own,  in  wliieh  we  have  eudeavoufed 
closely  to  express  the  sense  of  the  oripiial,  and  which,  we  as¬ 
sure  our  readers,  were  ma«lc  ami  written  as  here  presented  before 

*  We  quote  from  the  common  version,  U8  being  strictly  literal  to 
the  words,  and  exact  to  tlie  sense.  Ihit  the  Bishop’s  own  version  is 
not  at  all  the  more  favourable  to  his  interpretation  :  “  1  he  tre^pansesof 
“  my  youth,  and  my  di^obt•die^lce.s,  remember  not  Pardon  tlioa  my 

**  iniquity,  because  of  ihy  goutiiieMt,  O  Jehovah:  truly  that  thy 
“  guodnessj  is  gieat; — pardon  all  my  trc8pa88et.’*-^By  tJie  way,  we 
cannot  hut  remark  on  the  anworrantuble  liberties,  both  in  translation 
and  in  transposition,  taken  with  verse  11. 
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we  hid  looked  at  Uic  Disliop's.  Our  apolo^  for  this  mode  of 
prooee<hni^  is  its  fairness,  and  its  convevinfl^  our  views  more 
clearly  and  concisely  than  could  he  done  by  mere  annotatiom 
and  comments.  Those  of  our  readers  who  study  Hebrew,  will 
lay  before  them  the  oripnal,  and  we  recommend  to  others  to 
form  the  com|>arison  with  the  Authorized  Kn^lish  Version,  or 
with  any  others  which  they  may  have  at  hand. 

Psalm  11. —  Hiskop  Horsley's  Translation, 

‘  Part  L — Psalmist. 

*  1.  To  what  purpose  do  the  heathen  confederate, 

And  the  nations  meditate  a  vain  thing  ? 

*  2.  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  in  array, 

And  the  statesmen  sit  in  council  together, 

Against  Jehovah,  and  against  his  Anointed  One. 

*  3.  **  Let  us  break  off*  their  fetters, 

**  And  cast  away  from  us  their  twisted  cords.^* 

<  4.  He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugh, 

The  Lord  shall  make  scorn  at  them. 

*  5.  Then  shall  he  speak  against  them  in  his  wrath. 

And  in-his-burning-anger  he  shall  strike-thcni-wiih-disiuay ; 

*  6,  Tet  will  I  anoint  my  King 

Upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.’ 

«  Part  II. — Messiah. 

*  7.  I  will  publish  the  decree  of  (jod  ;  Jehovah  saith  unto  me, 

My  Son  art  Thou ;  I,  this  day,  have  begotten  thee. 

*  8.  Demand  of  me  ;  for  I  appoint  the  Heathen  thine  inheritancOi 

And  the  extremities  of  the  Earth  thy-fast-pos&ession. 

*  9*  Thou  shalt  rule  them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron, 

I'hou  shalt  break  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel.* 

‘  Part  III.— Psalmist. 

*  10.  Now,  therefore,  O  ye  kinjp,  grow  wise, 

He  taught,  1)  yc  judges  of  the  earth. 

*  11.  Serve  the  Jehovah 

With  fear,  and  rejoice  with  diffidence. 

*  12.  Kiss  the  Son 

Lest  he  be  anm',  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  ;  * 

I'or,  within  a  little  shall  his  wTath  blaze  forth.-— 

Blessed  b  every  one  who  taketh  shelter  under  Him.* 

The  Reviewer's  Translation, 

1.  Why  rage  the  nations  ? 

And  tlie  peoples  contrive  vanity  ? 

2.  The  kings  of  the  earth  have  set  up  themsclvesi 
And  the  princes  are  hrmly  fixed  together, 

Agtmst  JtuovAii,  and  sgainst  hb  Messiam. 


Ilortley  on  tA«  P$alma  M 

3.  **  Let  us  burst  their  bands, 

**  And  cast  from  us  their  cords/’ 

4.  Sitting  in  the  heavens,  he  will  laugh, 

'llie  Lord  will  hold  them  in  derision. 

5.  Then  he  will  rebuke  them  in  his  wrath ; 

And,  in  his  burning  unger,  he  will  alarm  them. 

Hut  1,  1  have  anointed  my  King, 

Upon  Zion,  tlie  mountain  of  my  sanctuary. 

7.  I  will  declare  the  decree:  ' 

Jehovah  hath  said  to  me, 

“  My  Son  art  thou  ; 

**  1  this  day  have  begotten  thee. 

8.  **  Ask  from  roe,  md  1  will  give  the  nations,  thine  inheritance ; 

And  thy  possession,  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth. 

9.  **  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  on  iron  sceptre: 

As  the  vessels  of  a  potter,  thou  shalt  dash  them.** 

10.  Now,  therefore,  ye  kings,  have  understanding ; 

Re  corrected,  yc  judges  of  the  earth. 

11.  Serve  Jkiiovah  with  reverence. 

And  rejoice  with  trcmhling. 

12.  Do  homage  to  tlie  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 

And  ye  perish  on  the  road. 

When  his  wrath  is  even  for  a  moment  kimUed  I 
Blessed  are  all  who  trust  in  Him ! 

Psalm  XVI. — 8 — 11.  Binhirp  Horsley^s  TramhUion, 

*  8.  I  have  set  Jeliovah  always  before  me ; 

Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  sli|^' 

*  9.  Thereibre  my  heart  is  glad,  my  tonguo  rejoicetb ; 

My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  security. 

*  10.  For  thou  wilt  not  relinquish  my  soul  to  hell, 

Tliou  wilt  not  sufler  thine  Holy  Onb  tosee  comipCioii. 

'  II.  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  immortality.; 

Fulness  of  joy  in  thy  presence  ; 

Pleasures  at  thy  right  hand  for  evermore’ 

The  Reyiewer^s  Tratulation. 

S.  i  have  set  Jehovah  before  me  coatinually ; 

Since  [he  i83  at  my  right  hand,  1  sliall  not  be  moved. 

9.  Therefore  my  heart  rejoiceih,  and  my  glory  cxmltelh ; 

Even  my  flesh  shall  repose  in  confid^cew 

10.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  life  in  the  grave; 

Thou  wilt  not  give  thy  Holy  One  to  soe  corruption. 

1 1 .  Thou  wilt  make  me  to  know  the  path  of  li^, 

Fulness  of  joys  in  thy  presence. 

Delights  at  thy  right  hand  for  ever. 


10  Iforilry  OH  fhc  Pftalmft,  H 

Tsai.m  \I<. — 7—10.  ilihhnp  IIorsi.ky’s  Tmnslatiun,  I 

*  7.  In  Mncriticc  and  oflbrin^  llinii  dclightcht  not,  9 

But  mint'  ears  hast  thou  opcMU'd  ;  9 

Burnt-offering  and  sin-ofFfiing  thou  demandest  not ;  m 

‘  h.  'riicn  said  I,  Lo !  1  coini*.  S 

In  the  roll  of  the  hook  is  written  concerning  me.  S 

1  have  ileliglited,  OmyCiotl,  to  execute  tliy  gracious  u  ill,  •« 
.And  thy  decree  [I  have  hadj  within  my  heart.  3 

‘  9.  I  have  preaehcMl  rightt'ousness  in  the  great  congregation  ;  I 
Behold,  thou  knowest,  Odehovah,  ,3 

f  have  laid  no-rotraint-upon  uiy  lips.  3 

«  10.  I  have  imt  kept  thy  righteousness  hidden  in  my  heart,  3 

'Hiy  fait hfulness  and  thy  salvation  1  have  proclaimed;  J 

1  have  not  concealed  thy  tender  love,  1 

And  thy  truth,  in  the  great  congregation.’  3 

77ie  Hkviewfr’s  'rrannlatinn,  ,3 

7.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  hast  no  delight  in  ;  -  3 

Then  a  body  thou  hast  prepared  for  me.  3 

^  Burnt-offering  aiul  sin-offering  thou  desirest  not :  3 

S.  I  ^tid»  Behold,  1  come !  J 

In  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  concerning  me. 

To  execute  thy  pleasure,  O  God,  I  do  delight;  u 

Yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  inmost  affections.  •  If 

9.  1  have  proclaimed  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation. 

.  Behold,  my  lips  1  will  not  restrain  ;  v 

O  .lehovah,  thou  knowest. 

10.  Thy  righteousness  1  have  not  concealed  within  my  heart:  ^ 
'Hiy  taithfiilness  and  thy  salvation  T  have  spoken  : 

I  have  not  hid  thy  mercy  and  thy  truth  from  the  great'  con*  ‘  ^ 
gregation. 

The  reailer  will  perceive  that  in  v.  7.  >ve  prefer  the  readii^^  i 
proponed  hy  Pierc'e,  of  Exeter,  strongly  maintained  by  Keniii  :  | 
colt,  and  warranted  by  the  Septuagiiit,  the  Old  Italic,  the  i 
Aithiopie,  and  two  maniiseripts  of  the  Syriac  Version,  and  by  i 
tiM'  New  iVstameiit;— n'l:  jjt  for  rr'iyjt.  The  proper  sense  ol  | 

is  not  to  hitre  or  c/iy,  hut  to  jtrvpitre,  to  aciftiirc,  | 

Psalm  XI A. — ‘2 — 7.  ttinhop  IIoksleyV  Trannlntion. 

‘  2.  'rhou  art  ndorned-with-hcauty  bcyond-tlie  sons  of  men  ;  f 
Grace  is  pourctl  upon  thy  lips ;  ^  ^ 

Therefore  God  hath  blest  thee  for  ever. 


*  .S.  Warrior  !  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh  ; 

Buckle  on  thy  refulgent  dazzling  armour ; 

*  4.  And  take  thou  aim  ;  be  pros(>crous,  pursue. 

In  the  cause  of  truth,  humility,  and  righteousness ; 
For  thy  own  right  hand  shall  shew  thcc  wonders. 
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Horsley  OH  the  Psal$Hi, 

<  5.  Thine  arrow’8  are  sliarpcneil, 

( Peoples  shall  fall  beneath  tlicc) 

In  the  heart  of  the  king’s  enemies. 

«  (».  Thy  name,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  over  ; 

A  straight  sceptre  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  royalty. 

‘  7.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  impiety ; 

Therefore  (lod  hath  anointed  thee. 

Thy  own  Cod,  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.* 

The  UBViF.iiEk*8  Translation, 

2.  Penuteous  art  thou,  above  the  sons  of  men  ! 

Loveliness  is  diffused  upon  thy  lips : 

Therefore  God  blesseth  thee  for  ever. 

.S.  (tird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 

Mighty  in  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty ! 

4.  And  in  thy  majesty  proceed, 

Pc  borne  forwards,  on  the  word  of  truth  aud  tho  mceknesa 
of  righteousness; 

And  thy  right  hand  shall  shew  from  thcc  awful  things. 

5.  Thine  arrows  are  sharpened  :  the  peoples  are  beneath  thee : 
They  shall  faint  in  heart  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  King. 

(i.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever! 

A  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 

T.  Hiou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  wickedness  ; 

Therefore  (iod,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of . 
joy  above  thy  companions. 

In  V.  0.  <  name'  must  be  a  misprint  fur  throne. 

Pi.sLM  CX. — /iis/io/i  Horsley’s  Translation. 

*  Messiah’s  Exaltation. 

‘  1.  [Thus]  spake  Jehovah  to  my  Lord, 

**  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make 
“  Thine  enemies  thy  footstool.” 

‘  C.  The  sceptre  of  thy  power  Jehovah  shall  send  abroad  from 
Zion ; 

Have  thou  dominion  in  the  very  midst  of  thine  enemies. 

‘  With  thee  shall  be  offerings  of  free-will. 

In  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness, 

'fhe  dew  of  thy  progeny  is  more  than  of  the  womb  of  the 
morning. 

‘  ♦.  Jehovali  hath  bound  himself4by  an  oath,  and  will  not  repent ; 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizcdcck. 

'  5.  The  Lord,  at  thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah, 

Woundeth  kings  in  tne  day  of  his  wrath !’ 

‘  Oracular  Voice. 

‘  6.  He  shall  strive  with  the  heathen,  filling  ull  witli  slaughter,  . 
Wounding  the  head  of  mighty  ones  upon  the  earth. 
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llonley  on  the  Ptalmn, 


•  7.  He  shall  ilrink  of  the  brook  betide  the  wayf 
Therefore  shall  he  lil\  high  hit  head.* 


The  Kfvikwer*8  Trauninlion, 


1.  Jehovah  taiclto  my  Lord,  **  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

**  Until  1  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.*’ 

2.  Jehovah  out  of  Zion  shall  send  the  sceptre  of  thy  strcngtli 
Rule  thou  ill  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 


5.  Thy  people  [shall  present]  voluntary  offerings,  in  the  day 
thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness : 

From  the  womb  of  the  morning,  thine  shall  be  the  dew  of 
youth. 

4.  Jehovah  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  Frier. 

“  for  ever, 

“  After  the  constitution  of  Melchiaedck.*^ 

5.  The  Lord  is  on  thy  right  hand : 


He  sniiteth  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath  ; 

6.  He  will  execute  judgement  on  the  nations,  filling  them  wi 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 

He  smiteth  the  chieftain  over  a  great  country; 

T.  He  will  drink  of  the  stream  by  the  path. 

And  will  therefore  [triumphantly]  lift  up  his  head. 

In  verse  5.  the  Bishop  inserts  “  O  •/eAororA,”  from  conjecture 
Blit  we  sec  no  want  of  any  emendation,  still  less  of  so  hold  i 
one.  The  clause  is  obviously  an  address  to  Jehovah,  who  had 
phiciMl  the  Lord  [.\donai]  at  his  right  hand,  v.  1.  and  does  net;;  f 
riMpiire  any  vocative  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  third  to  dnj  4 
second  person.  1 

The  title  ought  to  have  intimated  that  all  the  Psalms  are  n<^  I 
included.  Of  the  hundred  find  ftfty,  translations  are  given  i  1 
only  seventy-four,  though  of  the  rest  some  notice  is  taken  in  tin  1 
notes.  I  I 

After  having  furnished  our  readers  so  amply  with  the  uaeanf  > 
of  judging  for  (heins<dves,  it  is  of  little  importance  for  us  to  in*  4 
teqiosc  our  own  opinion.  Wc  acknowledge  tliat  we  have  j 
disap|>ointed  ;  hut  perhaps  our  expectations  had  been  too  bighlj  j 
exciU^.  The  work,  considered  generally,  thougli  afl^med  j 
have  been  left  ready  for  puhlicatioii  by  the  deceased  prelaU,;  q 
seems  to  carry  marks  of  baste  and  rashness,  as  well  as  of  i;  ^ 
subserviency  to  by})otiiesis.  Its  effect,  we  apprehend,  will  D«l 
be  to  raise  the  Bishop's  character  as  a  oritic.  But  we  are  glad) 
upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  publislictl.  Injudicious  bands  it  tsaji 
be  turned  to  useful  purposes ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  safe  guide  fflf 
the  unlearned. 

Justice  obliges  us  to  express  strong  disapprobation  at  the  ex 
toriaonate  price  pot  upon  these  two  thia  and  wktely  printed 
volumes. 
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RT.  Ill*  The  IVhUe  Doe  of  Rplsfonr ;  or  the  Fate  of  the  Norlont^ 
a  Pi)en:.  Hy  William  Wordsworth.  4 to.  pp.  162.  Price  1/.  U. 
London.  I  ongmnn  and  Co.  1815. 

1’  is  one  of  the  worst  oHefts  resulting  from  the  malignant 
abuse  or  the  inooinpolent  iliscliargo  of  the  ollice  of  the  critic, 
lat  it  has  :i  feiulcMicy  to  ivnder  a  man  of  superior  I'enius  unduly 
ul  |»rou<lly  inatttMilive  to  the  suggestions  of  his  conlem))o- 
.ries.  lie  is  leil  to  repay  himself  for  the  injustice,  with  ^^h’•ch 
e  nmy  have  lieen  assaileil,  hy  investing  himself  with  the  sullen, 
dependent  ieeliiig  of  consr  ious  merit. 

Mr.  Wordsnorth  must  feel  that  his  character  us  a  poet,  has 

ot  Uen  justly  appreciated  hy  his  contemporaries;  umi  this 

rling,  tlioiJgli  operating  in  an  uiniuhle  and  ingenuous  mind, 

hetrayed  him  into  the  language  of  arrogant  egotism,  lie  is 

onsciuiis  that  he  has  been  estimated  hy  his  faults  rather  than 

V  liis  excelleneii's,  the  former  only  being  on  a  level  uith  the 
•  .••  .«  * 

liiitls  of  his  critics  :  for,  in  respect  ot  the  latter,  lu'  soars  tar 
bove  them,  lli.s  |>oems  have  he<si  tried  hy  the  eye  and  hy  the 
ar.  for  these,  his  critics  could  exercise  with  uicety ;  while  wltn  the 
•lastic  spirit  tint  hreutheil  in  liis  iiiiiiihers,  tlii^y  could  hold  no 
onversc,  for  tlk^  only  converse  to  he  liehl  nitli  a  poePs  mind, 
that  of  syinpalliy.  Tlie  fis^Uiigs  of  the  reader  must  be  strung 
i>  u  pilch  ill  unison  with  those  of  the  poet  himself,  or  they  will 
ot  vibrate  in  reply. 

That  all  persons  who  have  a  capacity  for  the  pleasures  and 
n.otioiis  of  poetry,  should  derive  equal  gratification  from  the  same 
lass  of  compositions,  must,  we  Uiink,  he  regarded  us  neither 
lesirahle  nor  possible.  Even  uinoiig  persons  of  real  sc?iisibility, 
lie  natural  strength  of  imagination,  the  relative  degree  in  which 
he  facullies  of  tlie  iiiiiitl  have  received  cultivation,  as  well  as 
Iho  mor  il  iiihits  of  (he  individual,  will  very  t'onsiderahly  modify 
Ihc  power  of  intelleciuul  eiijoyinent.  'riiere  are  fevv  minds  in 
'hich  tile  love  of  poetry  does  not  form  a  sort  of  inUdlcctual 
nstiuct ;  an  instinct  often  blind  and  indiseViminating,  yet  having 
cfercnce  to  something  nobler  than  the  wants  of  the  pliysical 
■'iiig,  and  valuable  us  connected  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
In  >ral  snisibility,  incident  to  the  first  development  of  the 
imagination  aiul  of  the  pa.ssions.  The  poetry  which  aims  at 
|“q)ularity,  must  he  adrnted  to  that  mimerous  class  of  readers,  iii 
^diom  this  instinctive  feeling  ovists,  hut  who  have  stopped  slioi  t 
at  a  very  low  degree  of  mental  cultivation,  or  whose  iinaghiation 
has  been  neglected,  amid  the  pursuits  of  after  life.  The 
rude  idea  which  their  infantile  fancy  first  pictured,  the  hroatl 
»*atures  of  romance,  and  the  common  objects  of  passion,  will 
tile  in<ist  likely  to  interest  persons  of  lids  d(*scr.plion  ;  lor 
p<,rtrY  imgage  them  chielly  hy  carrying  ihem  li.vck  to  tin* 
Voi..  V.  I)  * 
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a(;c  of  poetry,  when  ideal  objects  were  more  nearly  bglaik:: 
with  the  realities  of  life.  In  their  aniuseinonts,  both  indivitiaj 
and  nations  lotij^  retain  the  feeling  and  charaeieristics  of 
ehildliood.  'I'liey  are  tlic  last  traces  of  the  t*orrespon4 
periods  of  intelhHaual  proi^rcss  that  disa[>)>ear.  In  inntur 
life  |H)eti  y  is  considered  as  an  ainnsiMnent,  because  it  oril^iui^ 
and  expiretl,  as  a  passion,  in  the  season  of  anmseincnt,  and 
higher  jiiirpose  was  never  re£furde<l. 

We  shall  perhaps  make  onrstdves  more  clearly  undersb 
by  adverting;  to  the  success  of  Walter  Scott’s  first  prodiul'n 
as  an  illustration  of  tliesc  remarks.  Throughout  liis  por 
there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  i\  sentiment  expressed,  or  a  fec-r 
dcscribetl,  which  the  hninhlest  intellect  would  find  it  ditll 
to  understand,  or  the  most  common  character  fail  to  reaf 
lie  has  not  scniplctl  to  employ  all  the  common-place  of  po* 
wliicli  first  captivated  our  imac^ination,  and  so  far  as  amuseino 
is  concerned,  he  has  completely  succeeded.  In  the  vividar 
which  his  ilescripfions  st'cm  to.  impart  to  the  faded  colours 
romance,  in  the.  feeling  of  novelty  which  he  awakens  byt 
most  faniifur  ima;^es,  and 'in  the  spric^htlincss  and  grace  v 
which  he  tells  the  oft-told  tale,  we  recognise  the  hand  of 
<»rdiiinry  poet;  although  the  materials  of  his  composition  i 
all  ordinary.  His  Huy  of  the  Ijtist  Itliiistrer’  is  the  hap[>V 
of  his  priMlnctions,  and  bears  most  evidently  the  glow  of  t!s 
feelings  which  the  author  brought  warm  from  the  study  of. 
rcliqnvn  of  ancient  minstrelsy.  In  imitating  these,  he  s<>'r 
to  have  unconsciously  transferred  to  hiiiis^df  the  feelings  of^ 
ideal  harper,  while  he  transformed  ns  into  the  children  f 
listened  to  him.  His  subsequent  poems  have  pleased  as  h 
tatioiis  of  his  lirst,  hut  the  same  strain  freipiently  repoaii 
palls  at  length  upon  the  ear.  Those  who  have  but  little  t 
for  poetry,  begin  to  he  tired  even  of  Mr.  Scott’s,  and 
who  have  taste,  begin  to  ask  for  something  better. 

Poetry,  to  be  extensively  popular,  must,  we  have  venUireii 
afhrm,  possess  a  universality  of  character.  It  is  certiiin,  how# 
that  tliis  sort  of  poetry  Ciinnot  be  of  a  very  high  order;  ar 
there  he  no  higher  kind,  the  art  must  l>c  considered  as  utfi'rf 
little  that  is  adapted  to  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  i 
cordingly,  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  n'ganled 
many  |H'rsoiis,  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
for  which  it  is  chiefly  to  he  valued.  As  we  asct'iul  hk 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  cultivation,  not  only  the  class 
which  the  poet's  popularity  dcjHmds,  is  diminished  in  pc*t 
numbers,  hut  the  varieties  of.  character  and  habit  which  t 
l>ecome  incrtsisingly  prominent,  n*nder  it  more  ditFicult  for 
autlior  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  Uic  feelings  of  each 
diHilual.  Even  if  the  pre«cmincnt  character  of  hU 
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•  isgothor  with  the  nature  of  his  subject,  in  some  rare  instance, 

in  conciliatini^  the  sympathy  or  the  huniag'e  of  all 
'^V^elliitent  minds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pleosiirt'  derived  by 
individuals  from  the  same  production,  relates  to  dif- 
.it  qualities,  proceeds  from  diflerent  causes,  and  is  obtaincil 
’  "  hj  a  diflerent  eflbrt  of  the  mind.  In  some,  it  will  be  a  s^mn- 
Uii;  act  of  sympathy  t^ivini^  birth  to  pleasurable  emotion  ; 
St  others,  the  pleasure  will  l>e  consecpicnt  u|K)n  the  o|MTation  of 
=  ^'1"  tfce  judicement,  and  of  a  more  artificial  nature.  To  whom  will 
)M*rusal  of  Paradise  Ijost  be  a  study  anti  a  tusk,  which 
K  tlr  reader  fori^ets  to  repeat  ?  Not  to  the  man  of  cultivated 
fcl'cy  and  poetic*al  feelina^ ;  who,  in  his  amusements,  prt*serves 
ik^'  dignity  of  a  thout^litful  bein*^.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
<^iat  proportion  of  his  readers  cun  Milton  be  really  understood } 
1'^"  l|()t,  surely,  by  the  thousands  in  suecessivc  generations,  who 

•  ^**^**’  poeket-money  on  a  half-crown  edition  of 
vuiBe^radi^i*  Lost,  awed  and  captivated  by  the  reliq;ious  iiutiire  of 
ours^^  subject;  and  receiving  as  almost  authentic,  the  history 

Af  poet  ^ives  of  our  lirst  parents.  Yet,  there  is  a  hii|;h  decree 
pleasure,  perhaps  a  dea^ree  more  powerful  than  that  of 
[  ^  liiieli  the  critic  partakes,  and  it  is  a  salutary  pleasure  too, 

.  wiiieh  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  our  i^reat  |M)et’s 
'^Pr  p.Mitest  work,  even  by  those  who  very  imperfectly  understaml 
}\  d>  ^  pleasure,  since  it  spring  from  the  imagination,  must 
f  he  called  a  poetical  pleasure,  although  poetry  is  rather  the 
d<  itin^  occasion  of  it,  than  its  proper  source.  Words  imperfi*ctly 
s  oft^ijepitood,  are  often  found  to  convey  an  indefinite  meaning, 
en  j  quite  as  impressive  as  their  simple  import ;  and,  in  this  way, 

*  a  subject  above  the  conceptions  of  the  reader,  will  often  furiiisli 
T''  hints  which  the  mind  follows  out  into  an  episode  fraimnl  of  its 
fbibqfs;?  associations.  But,  it  is  not  by  minds  of  this  description, 
^  b  Mr  by  hundreds  of  his  readers,  nor  by  thousands  of  his  ad- 
^  Wik  vs,  still  less  by  the  bulk  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Scott,  or 
%  the  ridiculers  of  Mr.  Wordtworih,  that  Milton  can  be  iin- 
owc  4fi*ioo<i  or  appreciated. 

^  -  Poetry  consists  of  the  ejiternal  forms  which  the  nobhnit 
'fi*  rc  tl  iig;hts  and  feeling  of  our  nature  have  adopted  as  tlndr  ap- 
|V<q)riate  expression.  The  materials  upon  wliich  the  ima^p- 
rd^  Ittion  works,  are  composed  of  earthly  elements,  but  its  model 
httheiileal  prototy|>e  of  a  fairer  creation  existing  within  the 
I  h%  aiiid  of  the  |)oet  ;  a  day  dream  of  perfection  cherialied  in  the 
sbue  of  re.ilizin^  the  vision.  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination, 
j'li  povided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  tlie 
icii  =  ol’i  r  faculties,  must  be  deemed  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
t  fof  |l’*<iuetive  of  a  correspondent  increase  of  sensibility,  and  is 
each  i|!ulticive  to  the  exercise  of  the  purest  affections.  By  causing 
Ao  jmst  and  the  future  to  preiKMiderate  over  the  present,  it 
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exaltii  man,  accor6in"  to  Dr.  Jo!in>^on’«  fine  oJ»servation,  in  | 
scale  of  iiilfUert  talhciiii;.  Its  natural  HTect,  however,  wiOi 
to  proihice  a  ile!»re<‘  ot*  from  ohjecl*?  ofmstoioa 

interest,  to  iiilro4lure  a  huulness  for  speculation,  an  I,  in  certi 
situ  itions.  to  ijive  a  peculiarity  to  the  mental  char  icier.  Net 
poetry,  more  than  any  other  proiiuction  of  Mie  int«‘lleet,  infi 
expre^^itm  of  cliaratter,  liaviui*;  Inssi  inveirteci  for  the  purpa 
of  commnnicatin«'  amt  transmittiui::  those  sentiments  amt  fcelia 
which  eoii^tilnte  cliaracter;  scntitnents  amt  feeliny^s*  coiuib 
indecil  tt»  all,  hut  the  conseioiisness  of  which  is  conlined 
those  who  have  mutle  the  jihenomena  of  their  own  minds  t 
.subject  of  hubilual  attention.  'I'iie  objects  with  which  itlf 
foelini^s  become  in  some  respects  arititrarily  associated,  will 
determined  by  the  jieculiur  habits  of  the  imtividiuil ;  and 
fhesc  have  abstract<*(l  him  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  If 
the  obje<*ts  of  liis  s«*nsil)ility  or  taste,  will  he  probahl  ^  peeulii 
nmt  his  character,  which  can  he  uiiderstood  only  hy  sympathy,- 
iurtiienciu:^  the  character  of  his  productions,  will  remter  tiid 
iiuiut4*lli!»ibh',  am!  conscipiently  unintercstin*^  to  the  teelim;*  j 
common  readi’rs.  j 


'riu*  class  of  ]>OL*ts  j^enerally  termed  (he  mctiij>hysical, 
doubtless  men  of  strong  imai^inutiun  and  of  n^al  poetical  feidisj 
bnt  tbcirbabits  Iiul  tliein  to  associate  the  iiub^finite  i^lras  \vhi(*lii 
ronncete«t  with  the  dee|>est  emotions,  with  mere  iutell  •  trail 
slractions,  thus  snbstitntimj^  a  .sort  of  hit>ro!tly)>hie  laiii;;n.ii'e, i 
stead  of  (lie  vocal  anti  livim;  expression  of  (he  passions,  t 
forms  in  whie’i  (iiey  imbmlietl  their  lancies,  were  arlitieial ;  b 
tluTc  is  mi  tpicslion  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  i  pecti 
sensihility,  temleiness,  amt  rclineinent,  were  the  soinvivs  of  pti 
ductious  the  most  fonuujn  to  the  svmpatiiv  of  common  reaoa 
We  can  easily  hclieve  that  an  astromnnicai  iirohlem,  <liow 
far  emuiy:h  frotn  heint'  itself  a  poetical  production,  may, 
su»titcstinit  a  train  of  sublime  assota  itions,  become  inve^ 
with  a  mysterious  power  of  affet'tinp^  the  fetdin^s  in  a  t 
strictly  analoijous  to  poetry.  In  like  manner,  pure  meta^ 
sieal  abstractions  may  take  the  place  of  tin*  ('ommon  ohjtKihl 
human  sympathy,  in  the  minds  of  individuals  who  are  nKt 
stioii!'!)'  iimler  tlie  intiucnce  of  their  own  speculations,  tliafli 
tlic  impressions  received  throii^h  their  external  senses. 

Mr.  Wordswortli  exhibits  the  singular  comhinition  of  ^ 
inctaphys|(*til  pmd,  and  the  enthusiastic  lover  and  minute  ^ 
mTver  of  external  nature,  lie  has  a  mind  which  sp^s|)s  i 
whole  compass  of  pen  try ;  and  where  lu‘  comes  in  contaei 
the  ordinary  sympathies  of  human  nature,  no  living;  poet  let^ 
so  slron!;ly  tiu-  impression  of  h  master  g;enins  :  ut  times,  W 
ever,  he  retires  into  a  rei^ion  distant  from  all  intellectual  W 
course,  aii'l  becomes  shrouded  in  impervious  mysticism.  E 
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foiulitc  nn<l  oh'icur*^  as  his  inoanini^  oOtHi  an\  nml  perverse 
hiH  elioie**  of  oh|#»c-(s  mmH  «*xpressions  may  appear,  he  is 
■ll'evrr  jtistlv  eharj^^t^ahh^  ^itii  uaiit  of  meiinlni:^.  What  subject 
.  >'h  It  St  vie  soever  he  selects,  he  S4'(*ms  always  more  than 

to  his  task,  uhtle  those  of  his  faiiks  uliieh  most  nearly 
"l.'*^toesenihle  failure,  are  evi«leiitly  the  result  of  (lesiq;ii.  His  clc- 
lit  is  as  deliherate  as  his  hiifhest  ni*riit  is  easy  :  in  both  he 
**^“^piscov  rs  t*ecentricity,  hut  eecciitricity  without  >Yeakue;.s. 

I  JB'  Faults,  however^  such  as  Mr.  \Vorilsw<)iih  chooses  to  commit, 
not  easily  overlooked  by  the  liitcderuuee  of  taste.  His  hohl 
tletermiiusl  non>(S)uformity  to  »the  creeds  nud  tales  of 
*  W|-lahlishetl  usai^es,  marks  him  out  us  a  poetical  schismatic, 
our  own  parts,  we  contend,  even  in  the  world  of  la  Ue, 

’  rBfnr  an  etdart^isl  toler.uion.  If  u  poet  like  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
looses  o  narrow  out  for  hiiiiself  a  ])alh  on  the  confines  of 
'y’^R'y^Fieism,  inacce‘'sihle  to  comtium  minds,  there  let  him  play 
^  ^'^®jite  .'^’olitiry  :  transforuuMl  into  an  insect,  let  him  fondle  llowei  "*, 
Bf^tid,  like  .Ariel,  lie  sheltered  in  a  cowslip’s  hell,  or  ‘  under  the 
Bf  blossom  that  haiii^s  oti  the  houi*;h*  : — then,  lialf  resnuiint^  hu- 
’  deliu^ht  to  indue  the  nobler  life  of  animal  con- 

*  i”Bli*ionsness  with  reflex  inlellit^enee,  and  realize  the  fables  of 

*  I  ®  \l»e  l*vlh  Jifoix'an  ;  the  satiie  propensity  which  led  the  grosser 

^  imaijiiiHtioiis  of  the  old  heathens  to  carry  llieii*  uninformtMl 
fviiipatliy  with  inferior  and  even  inaniiiuUo  nature,  into  idolatry. 
■^^'’hroui;h  all  these  chan{;i^  we  may  recoi^nisc  the  poet's  power, 

' '  cannot  accompany  him  ;  and  we  would  j^ladly,  when  the 

^‘^“^J'rotoiis  ai^aiii  b<M!omes  man,  fix  him  in  that  shape  for  ever. 

Strictly  speakiu*?,  it  will  generally,  perhaps  always,  h(‘  found, 
V'  *'  "'ker’s  peculiarities  are  his  faults:  in  their  excellencies 

incn  resemble  each  other.  The  latter  are  tiiiifortii  though 
'  ‘  Various,  like  all  the  productions  of  nature  ;  fur  they  sprint;;  from 

li  tiiral  eiidowinent ;  the  former  result  Irom  the  eccentricity  of 
^  f  rowili,  and  ori<]^inat(Mn  the  character.  From  a  character  with 
ordinary  persons  cannot  sympathize,  of  the  iniuT  sprinip* 
€>f  which  they  can  know  little — and  such  a  cliaracter,  judi^in^ 
^1  ^ his  protiuclioiis,  we  must  conceive  aMt.  Wordsworth’s  to 
tnaBW.e — may  naturally  expect  a  decree  of  siiu^ularity  in  Us 
f  Bl'^^*kictious,  which  ill  ileserves  to  he  sulrnitted  to  the  flippancy 
WTfojfntion,  Imt  w  iiicli  must,  nevertheless,  interfere  with  the  iiii- 
their  excellencies  are  adapted  to  produce. 

^1^ Jf  :  Me  sliall  now  very  briefly  acquaint  our  readers  with  the 
ct  ^  filature  of  tlie  poem  which  has  excited  these  rather  leii*;lhcne<l 
t  marks. 

‘  ^  he  Poem  of  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstonc  U  founded  on  a  local 
^  fly*  Ballad  in  Perry's  collection,  entitled  “  The 

*  d^c  North.**  The  tradition  is  as  follows  ;  “  About  this 
not  loiijf  after  the  Dissolution,  “  a  While  Doe,  say  the  aged 
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people  of  the  neighbourhood,  long  continued  to  make  a  w 
pilgrimage  from  llyUtone  over  the  fells  of  Bolton,  and  was  constan 
tound  in  the  Abbey  Church-yard  during  divine  service  ;  after 
close  of  which  she  returned  home  as  regularly  as  the  rest  of 
congregation.”  Dr.  Whitaker’s  History  of  the  Deanery  o*  Crava 
Ilylslone  'vu>  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Nortons,  distinguishet 
in  tliut  ill  udvised  and  unfortunate  Insurrection,  which  led  me 
connect  with  this  tradition  the  principal  circumstances  of  their  fate 

'I  lie  reeling  in  which  we  conceive  the  |M>em  to  have 
ginateil,  and  to  which  it  is  adapted  to  minister,  is  a  contein| 
tive  inel  iiieholy,  such  as  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery,  ul 
by  associations  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  by  some  wild  traditi 
is  exquisitely  calcnlatetl  to  inspire.  In  this  frame  of  mi 
the  poem  will  not  fail  to  please;  it  is  the  light  by  which 

i minting  was  coloured,  and  it  seems  Hat  in  the  glare  of  o 
celings.  Nothing  can  l>e  less  calculated  to  gratify  the  ei 
pectations  raised  by  the  title,  of  some  busy  narrative  of  lo 
adventure,  such  as  WuIUt  Scott’s  Tales  had  lett  ns  to  assoei 
with  the  metre,  than  our  Author's  first  canto,  in  which 
rcailcr  is  foic«*d  to  staiul  in  Rvistone  (’hnrcli-vard,  and  loof' 
all  the  while  at  a  White  Dot',  and  listen  all  the  while  to  ’ 
rha}>so<ly,  the  import  of  which  he  is  not  led  lo  perceive,  ii 
its  whiteness,  and  brightness,  and  famousness,  and  liolin 
We  must  pronounce  it  to  he  a  great  error,  that  the  .\ut 
sltonld  not  leave  attended  more  to  the  circumstances  neces! 
to  engage  a  reader’s  sympathy:  it  is  requisite  that 
be  prepareil  for  the  feeling  the  Author  designs  to  convej 
The  mysterious  lie  of  instinctive  fondness  wbieh  all  aches  s 
animals  to  mankind,  is  a  subject  highly  susceptible  of  poet! 
treatment  ;  and  the  particular  trailition  referred  to  in 
po4#n,  when  known  to  he  a  tradition,  hei‘omes  highly  pleusio 
The  cirenmstanee  itself,  unconnected  with  the  interest  it 
ccivi's  from  having  been  the  subject  of  belief  and  credit! 
wonder  in  former  days,  strikes  ns  as  pumle,  and  as  iinwo 
of  the  labour  bestowed  in  tlrawing  the  reader’s  attention 
it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  mysterious  interest  which 
mute  heroine  might  have  been  made  to  awaken,  we  follow 
without  cnritisity,  and  resent  her  after-intrusion,  as  that  of 
impertinent  s|M‘clre.  W  e  are  persuaded  that  this  first 
will  in  many  ca^es  efh'ctually  pn»judicc  persons  against 
whole  poem  :  it  nevertheless  contains  some  c.xquisite  pain 
W’  c  transcribe  the  opening. 

‘  From  Bolton’s  old  monastic  tower 
The  hells  ring  loud  wi»h  gladsome  power  ; 

The  iuii  is  bright ;  the  fields  are  gay 
With  people  in  their  best  array 
Of  ttoV  and  doublet,  hood  and  sc^rf. 

Along  Utc  banks  of  the  crystal  Wiiarf^ 
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• 

Through  the  Vale  retired  and  lowly. 

Trooping  to  that  summons  lioly. 

And,  up  among  the  moorlands,  see 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company  1 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  groomt» 

That  down  the  steep  hills  ^rce  their  way. 

Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms; 

Tath,  or  no  path,  what  care  they?  . 

And  thus  in  joyous  mood  they  hie 
'1  o  Bolton’s  mouldering  Priory. 

‘  What  would  they  there  ? — Full  fifty  years 
That  sumptuous  Pile,  with  all  its  peers, 

Too  harNhIy  hath  been  doomed  to  taste 
The  bitterness  of  wrong  and  waste : 

Its  courts  arc  ravaged  ;  but  the  tower 
Is  standing  with  a  voice  of  power, 

That  ancient  voice  which  wont  to  call 
To  mass  or  some  high  festival ; 

And  in  the' shattered  fabric’s  heart 
Remnineth  one  protected  part ; 

A'  rural  v.hapel,  neatly  drest. 

In  covert  like  a  little  nesi; 

And  thither  young  and  old  repair. 

This  Sabbath -day,  for  praise  and  prayer. 

*  Fast  the  church*yard  fills; — anon 
Look  again,  and  they  all  are  gone ; 

'I'he  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior’s  Oak ! 

And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Kre  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice,  • 

Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  !  I 

They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel  t  j 

For  ’tis  the  tun  rise  now  of  zeal,  £ 

And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime,  ^  7 

In  great  Eliza’s  golden  time. 

*  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din. 

And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within  ; 

For,  though  the  priest  more  tranquilly 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy,  ,  , 

The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near.*  pp.  1 — 6. 

The  entrance  of  the  Doc  is  described  rather  too  mtich  in 
st^le  of  “  I'he  Ittle  oj'  Palmi  and  the  apology  which 
Author  gives  for  tracking  the  steps  of  the  ‘  bright  creature’ 
a  work  meet  ‘  for  sabbath  hours,’  is  in  that  peculiar  dialect  of 
feeling,  to  us  unintelligible,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted, 
ns  endangering  at  least  the  populaiity  of  the  writer  who  em¬ 
ploys  it.  The  following  lines  describe  the  still  and  graceful 
pace  of  the  animal. 
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•  What  liarinonioiis  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  sl>e  ranges 
Round  and  through  tiiis  Pile  of  state. 

Overthrown  and  desolate! 

Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Lh  through  space  of  open  day, 

Where  the  enamoureu  sunny  light 
Prightens  her  that  was  so  bright: 

Now  doth  a  delii'ate  shadow  full, 

TalU  ujxin  her  like  a  breath, 

I  ron>  honie  lofty  nreh  or  wall. 

As  she  p:  sses  underneath  ; 

Now  some  gloomy  notik  partakes 
Of  the  gh»ry  that  she  makes,— 
lligh'hbbeu  vault  of  stone,  or  ceil 
With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 
Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder’s  bushy  head  : 

Son*e  jealous  and  forbidding  cell, 

That  cloth  the  living  stars  repel. 

And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwell.’  pp.  7— 
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•  Comes  she  with  a  votary’s  task. 

Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ? 

Fair  Pilgrim  !  harbours  she  a  sense 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  ? 

Can  she  he  grieved  for  cpiire  or  shrine, 

Crushed  as  it  by  wrath  Divine? 

For  what  survives  of  house  w  here  God  ? 

Was  worshipped,  or  where  Man  abode  ;  ' 

For  old  magnificence  undone  ; 

Or  for  the  gentler  vcork  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing, 

And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing, —  .v| 

The  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent,  ^ 

Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament, —  '1 

The  dormitory’s  length  laid- bare. 

Where  the  w  ild-rost‘  blossoms  fair ;  ^  ^ 

And  sapling  ash,  whose  place  of  hirlh 

Is  that  lordly  chamber's  nearlh  ?’  pp.  0 — 10.  " 

'Mic  Mieceedini;  five  cantos  are  devoted  to  ‘  A  talc  of  tears, 

‘  a  mortal  story,*  and  narrate  the  fate  of  the  Nortons.  We 
think  it  is  simply  and  beantifiilly  told,  and  we  shall  not  r/o  it 
into  prose.  The  story  is,  however,  so  much  more  like  history,  ^ 
than  romance,  so  desiiitite  of  plot,  and  so  purely  tragical, 
tliat  it  forms  a  much  iN'ttcr  sul\)ccl  ibr  a  ballad,  than  lor  t  L 
poem  of  sevi  n  cantos,  in  which  the  reader  is  led  to  e 
uorc  of  incident  und  detail.  || 

Francis  Norton,  the  elder  brother,  wlio  vainly  endeavours  to  p 
dissuade  his  father  from  joining  the  discontented  carls  in  the  ill*  ; 
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iUisetl  rel>eUion,  is  made  to  predict  to  his  sister,  in  tlie  follow- 
1^  pathetic  lines,  the  fatal  issue  of  the  adventure  to  his 

unil) 

‘  For  wc  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours, — 

This  mansion  and  these  pleas^int  bowers  ; 

Walks,  pools,  and  harl»urs,  homestead,  hall. 

Our  fate  is  theirs,  will  reach  them  all ; 

1  he  yuuni;  Horse  must  forsake  his  manger, 

And  learn  to  glory  in  a  stranger ; 

The  Hawk  forget  his  perch,—  the  Hound 
Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground  : 

Tlie  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away. 

One  desolation,  one  decay  !’  , 

The  lourtli  canto  opens  with  a  passage  of  .exquisite  de 
scription. 

*  I'rom  cloudless  ether  looking  down. 

The  Moon,  tliis  tranquil  evening,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Fown, 

And  Ciustlc  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  meks  of  winding  Tees: — 

And,  southward  far,  with  nuMirs  between, 

Hill-tt)ps,  and  Hoods,  and  forests  green, 

'file  hriijht  Moon  sees  that  valley  smrtll 
Where  HyUtone’s  old  sequestered  Hull 
A  venerable  image  yields 
Of  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields  ; 

W'hile  from  one  pillaretl  chimney  breathes 
The  silver  smoke,  and  mounts  in  wreathes* 

^'fhe  courts  are  hushed  ;  for  timely  sleep 
'I  he  (irey-hounds  to  their  kennel  creep  ; 

The  Peacock  in  the  broid  ash-trcc 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  nfght. 

He  w  ho  in  proud  prosperity 
Of  colours  manifold  and  bright 
Walked  round,  affronting  the  daydight; 

A*nd  higher  still,  above  the  bower 
Where  lie  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tow’er 
The  Hall-clock  in  the  clear  moon-shine 
With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 

—  .Ml !  who  could  think  that  sadness  Wre 
Had  any  sway  ?  or  pain,  or  fear  ? 

A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heartl 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day; 

The  garden  pooPs  dark  surface— stirreil 
By  the  night  insects  in  their  play — 

Hrr«iks  into  dimples  small  and  bright ; 

A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disap|>ear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen : — and,  lo ! 

Not  distant  far,  the  milk-white  Doe ; 
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The  same  fair  Creature  which  was  nigh 
Feeding  in  tranquillity* 

When  Francis  uttered  to  the  Maid 

His  last  words  in  the  yew-tree  shade.’  pp.  65-^67. 

The  sixth  canto  narrates  the  death  of  Francis,  and  with 
this  the  interest  of  the  Poem,  as  a  tale,  tenninates.  The 
seventh  is  wholly  occupied  in  depictini'  the  gra<lual  process 
by  which  the  niind  of  Kmily  atiaine<l  a  state  of  holy  foititude 
and  |H‘ai‘eful  resignation,  and  the  pleasure  which  she  received 
in  her  solitude,  from  the  mute  sympathy  of  the  oidy  friend 
left  her,  — the  sharer  of  her  youthful  pleasunm,  and  the  remem¬ 
brancer  of  all  the  p  «infu1  past, — the  ‘  sylvan  doe  of  other  years.* 
Toe  natural  workings  of  the  heart  are,  in  this  canto,  minutely 
and  faitlifully  jiortrayed,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Solitary  are 
evidently  the  transcript  of  character.  The  whole  is  calculated 
to  le.i\e  the  impression  of  a  quiet  landscape  at  sunset ;  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  persons  will  receive  this  impression,  or  partake 
in  the  mystical  fondin*ss  of  the  poet  for  hhnily’s  faitldul  fol¬ 
lower,  which  leads  him  to  tiilate  upon  the  subjt^t  to  extra¬ 
vagance.  We  cannot  in  justice  to  our  Author,  refuse  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  following  extracts. 

‘  'Tis  done  despoil  and  desolation 
O’er  HyUtone’s  fair  domain  have  blown; 

The  walks  and  pools  neglect  hath  sown 
With  weeds,  tlie  bowers  ur.*  overthrown. 

Or  have  given  way  to  .slow  mutation, 

Whi  e,  in  theii  ancient  habitation 
The  Norton  name  bath  been  unknown : 

The  lordly  Mansion  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped  :  the  ravage  hatli  spread  wide 
'Phrough  park  and  held,  n  perishing 

'Phut  mocKs  the  gladness  of  the  Spring  !  ' 

And  with  this  silent  gloom*  agreeing 
There  is  a  joyless  human  Being, 

Of  aspect  such  ns  if  the  waste 
^Vere  under  her  dominion  placed  : 

Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 
Of  (piietness,  she  sits  alone ; 

There  se.ited.  may  this  Maid  be  seen. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

P>ewlnle  a  covert  bright  and  green, 

And  where  full  many  a  brave  Tree  stood ; 

That  used  to  spread  iu  boughs,  and  ring 
With  the  sweet  Bird's  carolling.’  pp.  11  ^^113. 

*  And  so — beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 

A  self  surviving  toatless  Oak, 

Ry  unregarded  age  frora  stroke 
Of  ravage  t^ved— sate  Emily. 
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There  did  the  rest,  with  head  reclined. 

Herself  most  like  a  stately  Flower, 

iSuch  h  ive  I  seen)  whom  chance  of  birth 
iath  sep.trated  from  its  kind, 

To  live  anti  die  in  a  shady  bower, 

Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 

*  When,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 

A  troop  of  Deer  came  sweeping  by ; 

And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder  ! 

For,  of  that  bund  of  rushing  Deer, 

A  single  One  in  mid  career 

Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  its  large  full  eye 

Upon  the  i  ady  Emilv, 

A  Doe  most  beautiful,  clear-white, 

A  radiant  Creature,  silver-bright! 

‘  Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed  ; 

A  little  timiightful  pause  it  made ; 

And  then  udvancea  with  stealthdike  pace. 

Drew  softly  near  her — and  more  near. 

Stopped  oiu’e  again  -but,  as  no  trace 
Was  foimil  of  any  thing  to  fear, 

Even  to  her  feet  the  Creature  came. 

Anti  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee. 

And  looked  into  the  Lady's  face, 

A  lo(»k  of  pure  benignity, 

And  f  Mid  unclouded  memory. 

It  is,  thiiught  Emily,  tlie  same. 

The  very  Doe  of  other  years ! 

The  pleading  look  the  Lady  viewed. 

Anti,  hy  her  gushing  thoughts  subdued* 

She  melted  into  tears — 

A  dtiod  of  tears,  that  Hewed  apace 

Upon  the  happy  Creature's  face.*  pp»  115—117. 

‘  When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight. 

She  shrunk  : — with  one  frail  shock  of  pain, 

Rectived  anti  followed  by  a  prayer, 

Did  she  hehold  ^saw  once  agaii\;  . 

Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear 
But  wheresoever  she  looked  round 
All  now  w'.ns  trouble-haunted  ground. 

So  doth  the  Sufferer  deem  it  good 
F2ven  once  again  thi  neighbourhood 
To  leave. — Un wooed,  yet  unforbidden, 

The  White  Doe  followed  up  the  Vale,  . 

Up  to  another  Cottage — hidden 
In  the  deep  foik  of  Amerdale  : 

And  there  may  Emily  restore 

Herself,  in  spots  unseen  before.’  pp.  11^—120. 
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*  WiUi  her  Companion,  in  such  frame 
Of  mind,  to  Hylstonc  back  bhc  came,-— 

And,  wandering  through  the  waited  groves, 

Received  the  memoiy  of  old  Loves, 

Undisturbed  and  undistrest. 

Into  a  soul  which  now  w’as  blest 
With  a  soft  spring-day  of  holy, 

>Iild,  delicious  melancholy ; 

Not  sunless  gloom  or  unenlightened, 

But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

*  When  tile  Dells  of  Rylstonc  played 
Their  Sabbath  music — “  (jod  us  uyde  !** 

That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  speak  ; 

Inscriptive  legend,  which  1  ween 
May  on  thobe  holy  Bells  De  seen, 

That  legend  and  lier  Graiidsire’s  name ; 

And  oBcntimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  Ch.ldhood  read  the  same, 

Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day ; 

But  now,  when  such  sad  change  was  wrought, 

And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought. 

The  Bells  of  ilylstnne  beeuied  to  say. 

While  she  sate  listening  in  tlie  shade, 

With  vocal  iiuisic,  “  God  us  ayde  !’* 

And  all  the  Hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  pri'yer.’  pp.  122 — 123 

‘  But  iuo?*t  to  ''oltun’s  sacred  Pile, 

On  favouring  nights,  she  loved  to  go  ; 

There  ranged  through  cloister,  court,  and  aislc^ 
Attended  hy  the  suti-paced  Doe; 

'Nor  did  she  fear  in  the  still moonshioe 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary’s  shrine  ; 

Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  al)odc. 

For  that  she  caine;  there  oft  and  long 
8he  sate  in  meditation  strong  : 

And,  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  she  neither  shrunk  nor  mourned ; 

Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mete  Companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet ! 

How  happy  in  licr  turn  to  mc'ct 
That  recognition  !  the  mild  glance 
Beamed  from  that  gracious  countenance  i — 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  !’  pp,  125- 
•  ■  •  «  •  •  • 

‘  At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 
'fo  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died. 

1 
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Tliv  exalted  Emily, 

Maid  of  the  blasted  Family, 

Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  came  ! 

— In  Rylstone  Church  her  mort.d  frame 
Was  buried  by  her  Mother’s  side.’  p.  1*28. 

With  these  lines  we  wish  the  Poem  had  terminated  :  but 
Mr.  Wordsworth  chose  to  return  to  The  White  Doe^  aiul 
chose  to  conclmle  his  Poem  with  a  mystical  couplet,  which,  with 
such  plnases  as  ‘  heavenly  glory*,  applied  to  his  own  strains, 
and  *  beloved  of  heaven,  heaven's  choicest  care,'  in  reference 
to  the  *  Wliite  Doe,*  and  other  similar  expressions,  we  consign 
to  the  happy  nnintelligihility  which  envelops  them  from  common 
intellects.  In  a  |K)em  of  Mr.  Worilsworih’s,  they  must  have  a 
meaning,  and  we  would  hope  a  good  meaning:  had  wo  met 
with  tln*m  elsewhere,  we  confess  we  should  have  deemed  them 
to  he  significant  only  of  al>surdity 

I’refixeil  to  th  *  potnii  are  some  heautiful  stanzas  adilresscd  to 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  which  come  home  to  the  fancy  and  to  the 
lieari.  J'iiey  atforded  iis,  after  all,  more  pleasure  ttiaii  any  thing 
in  the  volume. 

Art.  IV.  Recollect  ions  of  Ita'u^  Eufrland,  and  America^  with  Essa^ 
on  Various  SuhjectSi  in  Morals  and  Literature.  By  F.  A.  l3e 
•  Chateaubriand.  2  vols.  8vo,  IBs.  Colburn,  181 4>* 

■p^RAOM  ENTS  from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  as  M.  Chateau- 
^  briand,  are  like  the  sparks  that  full  beneath  the  graver  of 
the  lapidary,  when  employed  on  the  diamond  ; — not  a  particle 
but  bus  its  value.  Indet'd,  we  arc  not  sure  that  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand  (lues  not  appear  to  the  most  advantage  in  bm  detached 
thoughts.  They  exhibit  his  fi^eliiig,  his  imagination,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  all  his  felicitous  expn'ssions,  his  beuiity  of  metaphor, 
bis  purity  of  thought ;  while  they  betray  none  of  that  want  of 
depth,  that  defect  of  reasoning  and  of  method,  which  render  him 
tedious,  vapid,  and  uninstrnctive,  as  a  teacher,  a  philoso|>her, 
and  a  critic.  He  resembles,  in  this  respect,  those  rockets 
whicli,  after  ascending  to  a  certain  height,  hurst  forth  into 
stars  of  Haim*  which  seem  to  range  tlnmiselves  among  the  lii- 
iiiiimries  of  heaven,  while  the  more  weighty  |Mirt  falls  back 
usoh'ss  to  the  earth.  But,  as  it  would  shew  a  very  bad  taste  to 
he  looking  for  the  tdick^  whilst  others  are  enraptured  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  lights,  we  shall  gladly  proceed  to  admire 
M.  Cliateaubriand*s  beauties,  rather  than  dwell  any  longer  on  his 
defects. 

To  describe  as  a  poet,  it  is  necessary  to  see  as  a  painter. 
The  following  remarks  from  our  Author's  H(*eollections  of 
Italy,  will  prove  what  an  intimate  connexion  exists  in  the  soul 
®r  M.  ('hateaiibriaiid,  between  the  sister  arts  ; 
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*  Nothin;*  U  so  beautlfol  ai  the  lines  of  the  Roman  horizon,  the 
gentle  inclination  of  the  plains,  and  the  soft  flying  contour  of  the 
terminating  mountains.  The  valleys  often  assume  the  form  of  an 
arena,  a  circus,  or  a  riding  house.  The  hills  arc  cut  into  terraces,  at 
if  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Romans  had  moved  the  whole  land  at 
ple:isure.  A  peculiar  vapour  it  spread  over  distant  objects,  which 
takes  off  their  harshness  and  rounds  them.  The  shadows  are  never 
black  and  heavy,  for  there  are  no  masses  so  obscure,  even  among 
throcks  and  foliage,  but  that  a  little  light  may  always  insinuate  it¬ 
self.  A  singular  tint  and  most  peculiar  harmony,  unite  the  earth, 
the  sky,  and  the  waters.  All  the  surfaces  unite  at  their  extremities, 
by  means  of  an  insensible  gradation  of  colours,  and  witliout  the  pos* 
sibility  of  ascertaining  the  point  at  which  one  ends,  or  another  be- 

fins.  You  have  doubtless  admired  this  sort  of  light  in  Claude 
4>rraln’s  landscapes.  It  appears  ideal,  and  still  more  beautiful  than 
nature  :  but  it  is  the  light  of  Rome. 

*  I  did  not  omit  to  sec  the  TiZ/a  Borgkese^  and  to  admire  the  sun 
as  he  cast  his  setting  beams  upon  the  cypresses  of  Mount  Marius,  or 
on  the  pines  of  Villa  Pamnhili.  I  have  also  directed  my  way  up  the 
Tiber,  to  enjoy  the  grand  scene  of  departing  day  at  Ponte  Mole. 
'The  summits  of  the  Sahine  mountains  then  appear  to  consist  of 
lapis  lu/uli  and  pale  gold,  while  their  base  and  sides  are  enveloped 
in  a  vapour  which  has  a  violet  or  purple  tint.  Sometimes  beautiful 
clouds,  like  light  chariots,  borne  on  the  winds,  with  inimitable 
grace,  make  you  easily  comprehend  the  appearance  of  the  Olympian 
deities,  under  this  mythologic  sky.  Sometimes  ancient  Rome  seems 
to  have  stretched  into  the  west  all  the  purple  of  her  Consuls  and 
Csrsars,  and  spread  them  under  the  last  steps  of  the  god  of  day.  This 
rioh  decoration  does  not  disappear  so  soon  as  in  our  climate.  When 
you  sup|H)se  that  the  tints  are  vanishing,  they  suddenly  reappear  at 
some  other  point  of  the  horizon.  Twilight  succeeds  totwilii^t,  and 
the  chai  m  ot  closing  day  is  prolonged.  It  is  true  that  at  this  hour 
of  rural  repose  the  air  no  longer  resounds  with  Bucolic  song,  you  no 
longer  hear  the  **  dulcia  linquimus  arva,'  but  the  victims  of  sacrcvi 
immolation  are  still  to  be  seen  White  bulls,  and  troops  of  half-wild 
horses,  daily  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  quench  their 
thirst  with  its  waters.  You  would  fancy  yourself  transported  to  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  or  to  the  age  of  the  Arcatfian  Evander, 
when  the  'I'lber  was  cidled  Albula,  and  ^neas  navigated  its  unknown 
stream.'  Vol.  I  pp.  H— 10* 

M.  Chateaubriand  is  no  admirer  of  mountains,  consideretl 
either  with  regard  to  picturesque  effect,  except  as  a  back 
ground,  or  as  the  Imasted  Hurst'S  of  independence  and  contcin- 
pUtion.  8olH'r  truUi  from  a  mind  like  his, — vivid  in  its  general 
conceptions,  must  be  considered  as  |>eculiiirly  valuable.  If  he 
can  speak  without  rapture  of  the  Alps,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  ttie  iMpttires  of  many  other  travellers  arc  felt  more  in  recol¬ 
lection,  il:  ui  in  nctiial  experience.  All  his  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  are  admirable ;  wc  shall  afford  room  for  some  which  maj 
serve  as  compauieot  U>  those  already  quoted. 
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<  It  is  with  the  monuments  of  Nature,  as  with  those  of  Art.  To 
enjoy  their  beauty,  n  person  must  be  stationed  at  the  true  {Mint  of 
perspective.  Without  this  the  forms,  the  colouring,  and  tn^  pro¬ 
portions,  entirely  disappear.  In  the  interior  of  mountains,  when  the 
object  itself  is  almost  touched,  and  the  field,  in  which  the  optics 
move,  is  quite  confined,  the  dimensions  necessarily  lose  their  ^an- 
deur^a  circumstance  so  true,  that  one  is  continually  deceived  as  to 
the  l)ei[;lit$  and  distances.  1  appeal  to  travellers,  whether  Mont 
ll*anc  appeared  to  them  very  luity  from  the  valley  of  Chamouny. 
An  immense  lake  in  the  Alps,  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  trooll 
pond.  You  fancy  a  few  steps  will  bring  you  to  the  top  of  an  accli¬ 
vity,  which  you  are  three  hours  in  climbing.  A  whole  day  hardly 
sutlBces  to  effect  your  escape  from  a  defile,  the  extremity  of  which 
you  seemed  at  first  almost  to  touch  with  your  hand.  This  grandeur 
of  nDoiintains,  therefore,  so  often  dwelt  upon,  has  no  reality,  except 
in  the  fatigue  which  it  causes.  As  to  the  landscape,  it  is  not  mu^ 
grander  to  the  eye  than  an  ordinary  one. 

*  But  the  mountains,  which  lose  their  apparent  grandeur  when 
they  arc  too  nearly  approached  by  the  spectator,  are,  nevertheless,  so 
gigantic,  that  they  destroy  what  w'ould  otherwise  constitute  their  or¬ 
nament.  Thus,  by  contrary  law’s,  every  tiling  is  diminished,  both  as 
a  w  hole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  If  nature  had  made  the  trees  a 
hundred  times  larger  on  the  mountains  than  in  the  plains,  if  the 
rivers  and  cascades  poured  forth  waters  a  hundred  times  more  abun¬ 
dant,  these  grand  woods  and  grand  waters  might  produoe  most  ma¬ 
jestic  effects  upon  the  extended  face  of  the  earth  ;  nut  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  frame  of  the  picture  is  enlarged  beyond  all 
bounds,  while  the  rivers,  the  forests,  the  villages,  and  Inc  flocks,  pre¬ 
serve  their  accustomed  proportions.  Hence,  there  is  no  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  whole  and  the  part,  between  the  theatre  and  its  decora¬ 
tions.  The  plan  of  the  mountains  being  vertical,  a  scale  is  thereby 
supplied,  with  which  the  eye  examines  and  compares  the  objects  it 
embraces,  in  spite  of  a  wish  to  do  otherwise,  and  these  objects  ono 
by  one  proclaim  their  own  pettiness,  when  thus  brought  to  the  test- 
For  example,  the  lofliest  pines  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
valleys,  or  look  only  like  flakes  of  soot  dashed  on  the  spot.  The 
tracks  of  pluvial  waters,  in  these  bladk  and  gloomy  woods,  have  the 
appearance  of  yellow  parallel  stripes,  w’hile  the  largest  torrents  and 
steepest  cataracts,  resemble  small  streams,  or  bluish  vapours.*  Vol.  I. 
pp.  65—67. 

The  Recollections  of  England  are  highly  creditable  to  our 
national  character,  and  the  criticism  on  some  of  our  most  popu¬ 
lar  poets,  is,  ill  general,  lively  and  just,  excepting  when  shak- 
speare  is  touclieii  upon,  and  he  is,  to  French  critics,  what  the 
loadstone  inouiitaiii,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  was  to  the  vessels 
that  were  irresistibly  attracted  towards  it  with  the  certainty  of 
destruction.  The  Recollections  of  America  are,  as  may  eMily 
he  imagined,  of  a  very  different  cost,  but  equally  interesting : 
nor  must  we  omit  here  to  commend  the  laudsblc  simplicity  with 
which  the  AiiUior  relates  every  thing  that  apjicrtains  merely  to  bis 
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tiwn  personal  exertion  or  fatifi^ue.  He  does  not  raise  chimeras,  to  ■ 
shew  hiHown  valour  in  overoomini^  them,  tlioiif^h  his  entliusiaatn  ■ 
and  intrepidity  have  sometimes  pluns^ed  him  into  situations  suffi-  ■ 
rienlly  huxardoun,  to  remler  pardonable  some  ilejrree  ol  s**ir-coin-  H 
plarencv,  in  relliHiinij  u|>on  the  promptitude  and  res*»ln?i  <n  with  M 
which  he  extrieat  mI  himself  from  them.  'I'he  followint;  extract  | 
will  justify  our  o  union  :  m 

*  A*  to  the  perils  of  the  ionrncy,  they  were  undoubtedly  prcit,  ■ 
and  those,  who  make  nice  calculutions  on  this  subject,  will  probably  ■ 
not  be  deposed  to  travel  among  swage  nations  People  tdann  tbenn- 9 
selves,  however,  too  much  in  this  respect.  When  1  was  exposed  to  ■ 
any  danger,  in  America  it  was  always  local,  and  caused  by  my  ovrn  9 
imprudence,  not  by  the  inhabitants.  For  instance,  when  I  was  at  9 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  tlie  Indian  hulder  being  broken,  wbicli  luui  9 
formerly  been  there.  I  wished,  in  spite  of  my  guide's  representations,  3 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  by  means  of  a  rock,  the  craggy  9 
points  of  which  projected.  It  was  about  two  hundred  feel  high,  and  M 
1  made  the  attempt.  In  spite  of  the  roaring  cataract,  and  the  fright*  a 
ful  abyss  which  gaped  beneath  me,  iny  head  did  not  swim,  and  I  M 
descended  about  forty  feet ;  but  here  the  rock  became  sm  oth  and  J 
vertical,  nor  were  there  any  longer,  either  roots  or  Hssures  for  my  feet  ll 
to  rest  upon.  I  remained  hanging  ail  my  length,  hy  my  hands,  net 
being  able  to  reascend  nor  to  proceed,  feeling  my  lingers  open  by  dc*  ^ 
grees  from  the  weight  of  my  body,  and  considering  death  inevitable. 
There  are  few  men  who  have,  in  tlie  course  of  their  lives,  passed 
two  such  minutes  as  I  experienced  over  the  yawning  horrors  of  Nia¬ 
gara.  My  hands  at  length  opened,  and  I  fell.  Hy  most  extraordinary 
good  fortune  I  alighted  on  the  naked  rock.  It  was  hard  enough  to 
iiave  du.««hed  me  in  pieces,  and  yet  1  did  not  feel  much  injured.  1 
was  within  half  an  inch  of  tlie  abyss,  yet  bud  not  rolled  into  it;  but 
when  the  cold  water  began  to  penetrate  to  my  skin,  1  perceived  that 
1  had  not  escaped  so  eu.sily  as  1  at  first  imagined.  1  felt  insupport¬ 
able  pain  ill  my  Itd't  arm ;  1  had  broken  it  above  the  elbow.  My 
guide,  who  observed  me  from  above,  and  to  whom  1  made  signs, 
ran  to  look  for  some  sfivages,  who  with  much  trouble  drew  me  up  by 
bircb  cords,  and  carried  me  to  tlicir  habitations.’  Vol.  1  p.  191'. 

M.  Chntcauhnanil  has  forcibly  thdineated  the  ‘  F<tcrnal  City,* 
proudly  insulated  in  her  *  inuptiti  rcv/ioi,'  suiToiiiideil  only  dJ 
the  ruins  of  her  former  grandeur,  lie  has  sketched  in  aerial 
tints  the  ‘  Vir^ilinn  ciiatricty  round  Vesuvius,  which,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  him,  i.s  iudecMl  Paradise  vieweil  from  the  infernal  re- 
fl^ions.  And  he  is  no  U^s  hap]>y  in  exhihiting  the  vast  inouu- 
tains  of  America,  her  trackless  woods  and  solitary  vales,  impe¬ 
netrable  glens  that  have  never  heard  the  sound  of  luimai 
voice,  and  liehls  of  ice  against  which  break  discoloured  wave^ 
that  never  bore  a  sail.  The  figures  which  he  occasionally  in¬ 
troduces  in  these  wild  lnndHca}N's,  may  seem  somewhat  too 
highly  coloured.  W  e  are  not  so  enamoured  of  the  virtues  of 
savage  life,  and  perhaps  M.  Chateaubriand  himself,  since  th« 
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hie  chanj^cs  in  politics,  may  have  hcc(»mo  nriore  recondleil  to 
tUe  rt'straiiits  of  civilized  society,  even  tliou^^i  coinjHIed  to 
ino\e  in  that  most  insi))id  of  all  routines,  a  courtier's  circle. 
Poets,  however,  must  have  their  imai^inary  world,  and  we  will 
coumle  a  promise  to  our  Author,  that  whenever  we  indnls^e  in 
seilweinic  reveries  upon  orii^inal  rii^hts,  and  liberty,  and  equa¬ 
lity,  anti  unspotted  innocence,  nnd  undisturlHM  nq>ose,  it  slitll 
be  throiii^h  the  medium  of  his  eIoi(neiice.  M.  ('Iiateaubriaiid 
had  ut  one  time  planned  journey  of  vast  extent,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  he  siijiported  by  the  Preiioh  (loveriiiiKMit.  bavins^  for 
its  object  llie  decision  of  the  !n*and  qnes/ion,  whether  the  South 
Sea  (the  Piicilic  Ocean)  ufibrds  a  passajje  into  the  Atlantic 
from  the  North  : 

•  When  I  had  made  every  preparation,  I  thould  have  set  out  di* 

rectly  towards  the  West,  proceeding  along  the  lakes  of  Canada  to 
the  source  of  tlie  Mississippi,  which  I  should  have  ascertained. 
Then  descending  by  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Louisiana  as  far  as  the 
40th  degree  of  Northern  latitude,  I  should  have  resumed  my  course 
to  the  West,  so  as  to  have  reached  the  coast  of  the  South  Seaalittlo 
above  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  California.  hollowing  the  coast 
And  keeping  the  sea  always  in  sight,  1  should  next  have  proi'eeded 
due  North,  thereby  turning  my  back  on  New  Mexico,  if  no  dia- 
covery  had  altereii  niy  line  ot  progress,  1  ahouhl  have  pursued  my 
way  to  the  mouth  of  Cook’a  lulet,  and  thence  to  the  river  Cuivre 
( Copj)rr~jniHe  river)  in  72  degree  N.  lut.  Fiually,  if  I  had  no  where 
found  a  passage,  and  could  not  double  the  luuat  northern  cai>c  of 
America,  1  should  have  rc*entcred  the  United  btutes  by  HtidsonH 
Ray,  Labrador,  and  Canaila.  *  ' 

*  Such  was  the  immense  and  perilous  voyage,  which  I  propoled  to 
undertake  for  the  service  of  my  country  and  Europe.  1  calculated 
that  it  would  occupy  (all  accidents  apart )  five  to  sut  years.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  of  its  utility.  I  should  have  given  an  account  of  iho 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  of  the  people  and  their  mannera4  I 
should  have  sketched  the  principal  views,  6ec.*  Vol.  1.  p.  11>2. 

Ever)  admirer  of  the  effusions  of  an  artlent  genius  actefi  tipoif 
by  great  exciting  causes,  must  grieve  over  our  Author's  dis- 
appoiiiimeut.  As  for  ourselves,  when  we  think  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  journey,  his  covered  waggons,  his  oxen,  his  horses, 
his  European  servants,  his  attendants  from  the  Five  Nations, 
and  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  with  a  long  beard 
which  was  to  act  as  a  flag  of  truce  among  the  savage  tribes, 
1)1  come  tinctured  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  long 
to  join  the  enterprise; — a  feeling,  which  M.  Vatllaiit  and  bis 
hotteiitot  tril)e,  though  setting  out  in  the  same  style  of  equipage, 
could  m  ver  inspire  in  us,  eo  much  more  valuable  to  man 
are  inquiries  after  his  fellow  men,  than  after  the  snbordinalo 
Uuks  of  creation. 

Vol.  V.  N.  S.  E 
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The  becoiul  voiiuuc  of  this  work  opens  with  an  inquiry  into 
Madame  de  StaePs  Syatoin  of  Morals.  More  entniisiastic^ 
more  lirilliaut,  more  eloquent  than  herself,  our  Author  had 
still  another  advantage  throui^hout  the  argument,  insomuch  ti 
his  notions  of  morality  are  tlrawn  from  a  purer  source;  but  m 
most  of  what  lie  says  on  this  subject,  has  already  appeared  in 
his  beauties  of  Christiuiiitv,  we  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  it. 

\V  c  are  next  favoured  with  criticisms  on  some  French  poets, 
whose  fame  has  scarcely  reached  England,  and  whose  merits 
ap)>eur  in  a  very  questionable  slinpc  through  the  stitf  and  dis¬ 
torted  meiliuin  in  which  specimens  of  their  works  are  presented 
by  the  translator.  Every  where  else  he  has  performed  his  task 
in  a  highly  cretlitable  manner,  but  in  rendering  verse  he  seerai 
to  think  that  prose  traiisjiosed  is  much  the  same  thing.  The  poet 
OillH'rt  may  pruhaldy  he  known  to  some  of  our  readers  from  being 
mentioned  in  Baron  GrimnrH  letters.  His  genius  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  want,  his  fortitude  was  insuiricient  to  support 
liiiu  under  sutVering,  and  lie  died  in  aliospital,  regnqtiiig  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fiHdings  which  had  only  sharpened  his  percejitions  of 
his  own  niisiTy.  The  vicious  had  reason  to  ri^joico  in  his  death, 
for  not  all  liis  poverty  could  depress  him  into  a  patient  wiincst- 
ing  of  flagrant  immorality.  He  severely  la.shed  the  crimes  o( 
Uic  age  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live,  not  sparing  the 
profligate  clergy,  whose  avaricious  hands  too  often  polliiUsl  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  eager  only  to  secure  the  ofterings  thereon. 
We  fully  agree  with  our  Author  ‘  that  a  more  despicable  cht- 

*  racier  do4's  not  exist,  than  that  of  a  priest,  who,  considering 

*  Christian  it  y  as  an  abin>c,  yet  consents  (o  feed  on  the  bread  (H 

*  the  altar,  and  lies  at  once  to  God  and  to  man 

*  Sucli  was  the  deplorable  sucocss  which  infidelity  bad  obtained, 
that  ft  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  sermon  in  which  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  avoided  by  the  preacher  as  a  rock  on  which 
he  feared  to  split.  And  what  was  so  ridiculous  and  so  fatal  ia 
this  name  to  a  Christian  orator  ? — Did  Bossuet  find  that  this  name 
detracted  from  hU  eloquence  ?— You  preach  before  the  poor,  and  you 
dare  not  name  Jesus  Christ! — before  the  unfortunate,  and  the  name 
of  their  father  dares  not  pass  your  lips  ! — before  children,  and  yoa 
cannot  instruct  them  that  it  was  he  who  blessed  their  innocence. 
You  talk  of  morality,  and  you  blush  to  name  the  author  of  that  which 
b  preached  in  the  gospel ;  never  can  the  affecting  nrccepU  of  religbo 
be  supplied  by  the  common  place  maxims  of  philosophy,’  Vol.  U. 
p.  65. 

It  is  not  however  as  a  critic  or  n  disputant,  that  M.  Chateau* 
briand  ap}>ears  to  roost  advantage ;  in  these  characters  he  b 
always  verbose,  and  often  tedious.  When  his  subject  is  inte* 
reslMig,  he  kee|)S  it  in  his  bands  till  we  become  tired  even  of 
eaccUenciea  pointed  out  to  ua  with  unnecessary  minuteness';  and 
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received  from  Heaven.  It  i§  not  conferring  a  favour  on  them  Co  i» 
▼eat  thetn  with  the  great  olfii*es  of  state :  it  h»  they  who,  in  accepting 
these  offices,  make  an  important  sacrihee  to  tlic  country,  and  confer 
an  etftcntial  favour  upon  it. 

*  Let  others  exp4>^e  themselves  to  storms,  1  counsel  the  lovers  of 
study  to  contemplate  them  from  the  shore. 

*  In  scarcer  foreign  to  their  manners  and  habits,  men  of  letters 
will  find  nothing  but  the  ills  of  ambition,  they  will  experience  none 
of  its  pleasures.  Mor^  delicate  than  other  men,  how  must  that  de< 
licac}'  be  wounded  a  hundred  times  in  the  day.  What  horrible  thingi 
must  they  have  to  devour;  with  what  a  set  of  people  must  they  be 
obliged  to  live,  and  even  to  smile  upon  them.  Always  a  mark  for 
the  jealousies  which  true  talents  never  fail  to  excite,  they  must  be 
incessantly  exposed  to  calumnies  and  denunciations  of  every  kind. 
They  will  find  even  in  the  frankness,  the  siniplicity,  the  elevation  of 
their  characters,  dangerous  rocks  on  which  they  may  be  wTccked; 
their  virtues  will  do  more  harm  than  their  vices,  their  genius  itself 
will  plunge  them  into  snares,  which  ordinary  men  would  avoid 
Happy,  if  they  find  some  favourable  opportunity  for  returning  into  soli¬ 
tude,  before  death  or  exile  interposes,  to  punish  them  for  having  saerv 
ficed  their  talents  to  the  ingratitude  of  courts.’  Vol.  II  pp.  tZ  VS-— 1^50 

IH.  Chateaubriand  is  now  himself  in  the  place  wherein  hr 
sees  so  many  dangers.  Wc  trust  he  will  not  forget  in  the 
writhcring  atmosphere  of  a  court,  the  uohlc  and  suhliinc  feel¬ 
ings  which  fdlcd  his  soul  in  the  rude  forests  of  America.— 
And  if  the  changes  in  the  political  world  should  leave  liin 
leisure  for  liis  own  thoughts,  wc  hope  the  public  at  large  will 
bo  the  l>ctter  for  some  more  of  his  “  Recollections.” 

Art.  V.  1.  yf  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
cesier,  bn  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biwe  Societji. 
By  'Fliomas  Gisb^imc,  M.  A.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp. 
I’ricc  Is.  Cadell  and  Davies.  181.5. 

2.  A  Reply  to  n  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne  to  the  //o» 
and  Right  Re\'errnd  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester^  &c.  Socoa^ 
Edition,  with  Corrections.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodcock,  Rector 
of  Michclmcrsh,  Hants.  8vo.  pp.  27.  Price  Is.  Rivingtous,  &c 

5.  A  iMter  to  the  Rei\  Thomas  Gisborne^  M  A,  on  the  Subject  d 
One  lately  addressed  by  him  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Bf 
One  of  the  Clergy.  8vo.  pp.  21>.  IVice  Js.  Uivingtons. 

1.  A  Refutation  of  the  False  Assertions  against  Dissenters^  as  o» 
nected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  advanced  by  ibt 
Rn\  H.  Woodcock^  in  his  Reply  to  the  Rev,  T,  Gisborne,  By  Join 
llullar,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Southampton  Branch  Bibk 
Sodety.  8vo.  pp.  64.  Price  Is.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  Londos 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincolss,  on  th 
Subject  of  the  AUadt  made  by  his  Lordship  upon  the  British  sd 
Foreign  Bible  Socisfy^  in  his  recent  Charge  to  his  C/eigy.  By* 
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Clerical  Merabcr  of  the  Society.  Svo.  pp.  52.  Price  It.  G4* 

Baldwin  and  Co.  1815. 

W  ^  intend  attain  to  occupy  our  paii^  with  discus- 

sions  reUliiuclo  the  Bible  Society.  It  never  was  a  ques- 
tiou  for  a  muinent  with  any  class  of  religious  persons  out  of 
Uie  pale  of  the  Bstablishment,  whether  that  Society,  whose 
sole  objK'l  is  to  place  the  sacred  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of 
every  individual  of  the  human  race,  is  doservini^  of  universal 
support.  I'lie  ohjei't,  the  means,  the  apparent  tendency,  the 
demonstrated  ettects  of  the  Society,  its  social  influence,  its  po¬ 
litical  l)(*arin(^,  exhibited  during  eleven  years  of  probation  and 
of  jealous  scrutiny,  all  concur  in  entitling  it  to  be  considered 
iiitbeli'^ht  of  a  national  benefit,  as  well  as  a  national  honour. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  lianuoiiioiis  eoncuiTence  of  parties,  by 
which  the  Institution  is  distiiis^uislied,  seemed  to  secure  its  cha^ 
racier  from  the  imputation  of  rivalry,  and-  to  obviate  all  fears 
of  o])position  from  any  portion  of  the  Protestant  community. 
The  patronm^e  afforded  the  Society  soon  after  its  institution, 
by  the  venerable  bishop  of  the  diocese  wiiliiii  which  it  ori^- 
nated,  not  coiitined  to  a  nominal  sanction  of  the  Kchemc,  but 
displayed  in  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society, 
was  deliberately  and  cordially  bestowed,  as  his  hioi^rapher  in- 
forms  us,  from  his  perceiviuii^  *  that  a  dt^it'u  of  such  mag^ni- 

*  tude  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  association  of  men  of 

*  all  religious  persuasions.'  ^  lie  entertained  the  hope  that  it 

*  mi^lit  operate  us  a  bond  of  union  hetwetMi  contendint^  parties 
— *  and  the  more  he  considered  its  object,  and  the  lonqer  ex- 
^  )>eriei)ce  he  had  of  the  spirit  and  {trinciples  on  which  it  was 

*  conducted,  the  more  deeply  lie  was  convinceil  that  it  mc- 

*  rited  all  the  support  which  the  Church  of  Eiii^lund  could 
‘  pive  it.* 

The  opinion  and  conduct  of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Portetis, 
together  with  the  support  which  the  Society  ohtnitied  from 
veral  of  his  Episcopal  brethren,  was  naturally  esteemed  in 
some  det^ree  as  a  pledi^e  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ciiurch  itself  in 
ri'tpird  to  the  Institution  ;  and* the  happiest  auguries  were<lrawn 
from  the  conciliating  intercourse  to  which  it  promised  to  lead, 
between  the  iiHMiiliers  of  differeiit  denominations  of  Christians. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  objections  began  to  make 
their  upjiearance,  in  the  mild  form  of  Keasons  for  not  becoming 
a  member  of  (he  Society.  The  So<nety  proceedeil,  and  these 
abjections  were  urged  with  greater  vehemence.  Susniciona 
grew  into  apprehensions,  apprehensions  into  charges,  ana  these 
charges, — repeated,  perhaps,  till  those  who  advancetl  them  benn 
to  fancy  the  force  of  assertion  might  serve  instead  of  proo^— 
into  dcmofiffra/ioiif.^DemoDStratioDs  of  what }  Of  a 
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detwy,  a  latent  tendency  in  the  Society,  to  subvert  the  Church 
and  State! — 

We  have  lon^T  l>een  of  o|iinion,  that  tiM>  much  ^ood  writing  has 
been  expended  in  refuting  the  foolish  cuviU,  and  in  removing  the 
Hpeculative  apprehensions,  of  Uie  oppoiieiils  of  the  Binle  Society.  ^ 
\Ve  should  not  atieinpt,  as  the  Cli.uieellor  of  the  Exchequer  hai 
aptly  rtMiiiirked,  to  unravel  a  cobweb  ;  we  should  brush  it  away.  | 
\Vilh  reg;ird  indeed  to  those  members  of  the  Stjciely,  who  were  I 
attachetl  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  attitude  which  thej  ] 
soon  found  tlKonselves  compelled  to  assume,  was  that  of  viiidi-  ] 
cation  and  defence ;  and  most  exemplary  has  been  the  conde- 
sccnsioii  with  which  they  have  expostidated,  and  reasoned,  and 
a{>ologized,  in  answer  to  the  liaui^hty  charges  of  their  clericil 
brethren.  'Mie  controversy -•  ior  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
has  actually  given  rise  to  a  controversy  even  among  Protein  ? 
iantti — rests  exclusively  with  the  meiubeis  of  the  EstahlishmeDt  ^ 
Among  Dissenters,  unh'ss  we  except  some  of  the  zealous  Soci- 
iiiuns,  who  have  feared  to  trust  even  their  improved  version,  j 
without  the  safeguard  of  Soten  ; — with  this  exception,  it  never  ^ 
was  a  <piestion  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  whether  it  wisl 
safe  or  expedient,  or  a  matter  of  duty,  to  place  the  rule  of 
life  and  the  test  of  doctrine,  in  the  hands  of  every  individual 
>Ve  would  not  say  Uus  in  the  tone  of  triumph.  Dissenters  I 
have  had  nuUiing  to  embarrass  their  decision,  no  opposing  dic¬ 
tates  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  bias  them,  no  prouabiliiies  of 
a  secular  reference  to  calculate,  no  cause  independent  of  the 
Bible  to  maintain,  and  we  may  add,  no  prejudict^s  to  surmouut 
with  regard  to  the.  most  cordial  co-operation  with  their  fellow 
citizens  and  fellow  Christians  of  every  name.  Where,  then, 
coiilil  be  the  merit  of  their  eoiuluet  ?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
cock  avows,  that  ‘  If  we  lunl  no  Establishment  to  consider, 

‘  there  would  be  no  difliculty  :  we  should  all  he  united.'  There 
would  then,  he  adds  in  explanation,  ^  he  no  ah^olllte  obligatioB 
‘  to  circulate  the  Prayer-hook,  no  particular  object  for  so 
‘  doing.'  Although,  therefore,  it  does  lit t  argue  powerfully  ii 
favour  of  the  spirit  and  teiideney  of  an  Esiahlishinent,  that  it 
should  have  such  an  eth^t  on  the  great  body  of  the  clergy^ 
we  must  yet  allow  coiisi<leriitions  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  to 
form  <onie  a|>ology  for  the  conduct  of  individuals ;  to  account 
at  least  for  the  indiiVerciu?c  of  some,  the  malignant  hostility  of 
others,  the  vague  alarms  of  a  third  description,  the  passive 
obiMiitMiec  of  a  fourth.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  tend 
to  illustrate  the  meritorioiisness  of  the  remaining  class,  who,  is 
spile  of  all — in  spite  of  alkged  danger,  of  dissuasions  of  po« 
licy,  of  unkind  aspersion,  or  of  remaining  prejudice,  have  man* 
fully  come  forward  in  Uie  support  of  the  Bible  Society. 
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That  an  Institution  patronised  by  the  leadinfc  membm  of 
A(hninistration,  by  the  lii^iest  nersonan^es  in  the  States  and  by 
f^o  considerable  a  pro]iortion  or  the  bishops  of  iho  Church  \U 
self,  should  he  ehnrcj^cd  with  a  tendency,  and  its  frtme'ra  with 
a  desiipi,  to  subvert  both  Church  and  State,  is  so  hold  a  ca- 
lumiiv,  so  outraercous  an  assertion,  that  one  wouhl  have  thom^t 
it  eoidd  proceed  from  no  person  of  common  intellect,  or  oC  rc* 
putahie  character.  Rut,  we  arc  forced,  in  deference  to  tha 
names  of  some  of  these  assailants,  to  conclude,  that  there  mutt 
be  some  shew  of  truth,  as  the  foundation  for  their  opinion.  Tbe 
Church  cndiin Jeered  !  Yes. — 

<  A  collection  of  pamphlets,*  remarks  Mr.  Bullar  in  hit  minted 
Reply  to  Mr.  Woodcock,  ‘  might  be  formed  with  no  great  difficulty, 
contiining  an  almost  annual  outcry  of  “  the  Church  i*  in  danw^ 
from  the  days  of  Sacheverell  to  the  present  perio<i.  It  it  my  &tire 
to  belong  to  a  church  which  is  never  in  danger,  and  never  can  be.*  . 

But,  let  us  examine  the  matter.  Possibly  these  f^ntlemcn 
are  ri^;lit  I'ho  Bible  Society,  thontrh  not  the  source,  may  be 
the  occasion  of  danger  to  the  E'^tahlishcd  Church.  Its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Bible  Society  mat/  endanger  the  Church. 

If  ever  tlicre  was  n  favonrahle  opportunity  piTsent(Ml  to  the 
Church  of  F^n^land,  for  consolidating  her  influence,  for  strength¬ 
ening  her  hold  on  the  hahits  and  feelings  of  tlie  nation,  for  nequU 
riiig  true  dignity  of  character,  it  was  that  which  was  afl'ordctl 
her  by  the  fiihle  Society,  and  which  she  has  blindly  and  proudly 
rcjeited.  In  exactly  an  inverse  ratio  to  any  possible  danger 
which  may  accrue  from  it  to  her  secular  Interests,  won  Id  have 
Wn  (he  advantages  she  wouhl  have  derived  from  a  prompt 
and  general  adoption  of  the  plans  of  the  Bible  Society.  Never 
was  it  in  her  power  to  purchase,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  the  praise 
of  lilKTality,  as  she  might  have  done  by  coalescing  with  (he  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  of  Dissenters,  in  this  great  and  glorious  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  merit  of  which  she  would  then  prominently  have  en¬ 
joyed  ;  while  the  various  parties,  that  would  collectirely  have 
formed  a  minority  of  the  Society,  would  surely  have  been  in¬ 
capable  indiriflually  of  exerting  any  sinister  influence  in  the 
promotion  of  their  imputed  political  designs. 

But,  the  Dissenters  being  by  this  means  balked  in  their  plans, 
might,  |XThaps,  with  more  reason  than  the  Church  has  lisd 
for  her  apprehensions,  have  taken  the  alarm  at  this  immense  ac¬ 
cession  of  church  influence.  Suppose,  then,  that  either  from 
finding  their  deep-laid  scheme  of  mischief  defeated,  or  from 
that  jealousy  of  prc-einiiiciico,  which  they  have  so  unifonniy 
roaniftsted  in  the  Bible  Society,  or  from  that  sectarian  n*stlrss- 
ness  which  is  supposed  to  infest  them,  they  had,  as  a  body, 
Itept  aloof  from,  or  deserted  the  Society ;  needs  it  be  shewn 
how  vast  an  advantage  the  Estabiisbment  would  have  gained 
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by  thill  circuiwstaDce  ?  The  Disjiciiters  refuse  to  co-operate  nitb 
the  Church,  even  in  clisVihutini'  tlie  Bible !  What  furthir 
proof  iwouhl  then  have  bt  eii  wanlint;  of  (heir  dark  enmity  t# 
that  Church,  of  their  (insucial  bii'otry,  of  their  fondness  for 
their  own  systeina,  and  hermons,  umi  cutecbisnis,  in  preterenoe 
to  tht*  pure  Scriptures  of  inspiration  ?  What  would  the  natioi 
then  have  thous'ht  of  these  discordant  sects?  What  would 
Europe  have  tliought  of  them?  What  maguilicent  descrip¬ 
tions  should  we  have  had  of  Mother  Church  cxtendini^  in  one 
hantl  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life  to. all  nations,  and  witb 
the  other  otl'erinii:  the  olive-branch  of  reconciliation  to  Uk 
jamiu;  m^ets  ot  dissentients  from  her  communion  !  Ilow,  tbeo, 
would  that  famous  senteiKV  of  Chillin^wortlds,  *'  The  Bible— 

*  the  Bible  only,* — have  been  blazoned  upon  (he  banners  of  tli« 
Establishment,  and  how  greatly,  Low  justly  would  she  havr 
triumphed  ! 

But  it  may  be  suppustMl,  that  the  descrudants  of  that  lont^- 
headed  race  tiie  Puritans, — if,  indeed,  modern  Dissenters  maj 
claim  such  goodly  ancestry, — would  have  been  too  wise,  if  oot 
too  consisU'iit,  o|H.‘nly  to  desert  the  Society,  what  proportion 
soi'Ver  of  the  Church  had  become  associated  with  it.  We 
contei«<i,  that  equally  on  this  supposition,  tiie  Church  of 
Engl  tiid  has  lost  an  immense  advantage.  Unless  we  sup¬ 
pose  (hat,  as  in  some  instances  of  warlike  irruption,  tlic 
w*eitk  have  in  time  given  laws  to  the  strong,  and  risen  by 
the  buoyatiey  of  mind,  to  an  asc  ndency  over  their  masters, 
— uiile^  some  similar  apprehensions  are  entertained  from 
ChuichmtMi  eoiuing  in  contact  with  the  Diss4Mitei*s,  wc  must 
couchide,  that  the  sort  of  co-operation  of  whicli  we  sjioak, 
would  have  been  a  most  politic  measure; — a  co  operation, 
be  it  re  .  embei'ed,  in  which  the  clergy  were  nut  called  upon  to 
surrciiiler  their  preeedeiiee,  to  resign  one  privilege  ot  their 
order,  to  eompro.  ise  one  iota  of  (heir  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  i.itgiand.  The  Dissi  titers  have  always  manifested  a  di8|)o- 
sitiiMi  (u  estimate  very  higld)  any  approaches,  on  the  part  of 
the  Ci  Tgy,  to  a  coiiciliaiory  deportment.  We  say  this  with¬ 
out  rtiiv  tear  of  contradiction  The  superiority  of  rank  or  of 
edueution  v\)iich  a  gre  it  proportion  of  the  national  clergy  must 
be  «vi  pos«  d  to  |K)ssess,  gives  them  a  natural  ascendency,  which 
is  aiuetl  bv  their  being  invested  with  a  species  of  authority  dc- 
riv  t  tioL  their  connexion  with  the  State;  and  this  is  felt  cs- 
pcci.  ll)  in  the  middle  and  in  the  lower  classes.  This  political 
adv  II  g  i^hicli  a  clergyman  possesses,  injurious  as  it  becomei 
ill  a  l<i  pro;>ortioii  of  erases  in  which  the  ollicial  character 
is  uiisu,  j  i\d  by  real  piety,  is  one  of  the  strongest  pleat 
iliat  attaeh  many  excellent  lucu  to  the  Church,  as  a  sphere  for 
|uorc  coiuiuanduig  iuflucuoe.  Add  to  this^  that  any  indications 
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t(  piety  and  ical  in  the  cleriry,  never  fail,  from  eircumstanccH 
ithich  we  need  not  explain,  to  exrite  the  highest  respect  and 
iatisiaction  in  the  miiuls  of  DisHenters.  Let  ua  then  auppoae 
he  t^re^t  mass  of  the  clert^y,  all  at  least  whose  moral  character 
voiihl  admit  of  their  actively  stepping  forward  in  such  a  cause 
Without  ilauraiit  inconsistency,  enteriuG^  into  friendly  intercourse 
kitli  Dissenteis  for  this  simple  purpose — to  concert  measures 
L)r  the  universal  distribution  of  the  sacreil  Scriptufi's  :  Wliere 
^auld  have  been  the  damper  of  the  Church?  Would  not  the 
lan^jer,  if  danger  there  could  be,  have  respected  the  interests 
)f  DUseiiterisui  ?  Would  uot  the  meeting^houtfe  have  been 
ndai)u:<Ted  by  this  fatuiliarixing,  and  we  will  add,  endear- 
ng  intercourse  with  the  clergy  ?  Would  there  not  have 
iceti  some  danger  of  Dissenters  losing  sight  at  least  of  their 
irejudices,  if  not  of  their  principles;  of  their  hei‘oming  hack- 
^ariiin  asserting,  if  not  lax.  in  maintaining,  their  tenets  of  non- 
iouformity,  and  of  their  iobcnslbly  approximating  to  a  more 
cal  uniformity  tlian  Test  Acts  and  penalties  have  ever  cf« 
ected  ? 

Were  the  clergy  acquainted  with  their  real  interests,  did 
hey  but  know  the  best  way  of  disarming  the  Dissenters,  of 
umbuting  with  siH^tarianism,  they  would  adopt  a  very  dith'rent 
ncihod  from  any  that  the  oppouents  of  the  Bible  Society  have 
Icvised,  or  that  some  even  of  its  friends  have  ventured  to 
mplov*  riiey  wouhl  say  very  little  of  the  **  Claiina  of 
*  tlie  Cliurcli,”  very  little  of  the  A|H)stolical  suca^ssion  of  her 
>ries(hood,  very  little  of  the  rights  of  her  clergy.  They  would 
ivoid  ever)  thing  like  regular  c'ontroversy  with  the  Dissenters; 
hey  would  not  provoke  them  to  exhibit  their  arguments  and 
rasons  for  Dissent ;  nor  would  they  put  forth  Velvet 
L'u.sbioii  historit's,  which  might  lead  to  an  undue  curiosity  in 
xuininiiig  the  aiiuals  of  the  Church.  They  would  be  careful 
lot  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  unfounded  cliurges,  any 
iangerous  recrimination  ;  ami  they  would  respect  by  a  {Kilitic 
ilence  on  certain  topics,  the  unappeasable  shades  of  Neale,  of 
"alatuy,  and  of  Towgood.  Then*  is  but  one  way  of  putting 
Joan  Dissenters  :  it  is  that  of  living  them  down.  I^et  the 
llcrgy  endeavour  to  excel  the  dissenting  ministers  in  the  ex¬ 
emplary  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  in  fearless  indc- 
|>€ndeiice  of  character  unitcHl  with  suavity  of  deiiortmeiit,  in  a 
e^al  us  expansive  as  the  sphere  of  Charity,  anu  in  an  eniiglit- 
boed  su|}erioi*ity  to  the  subordinate  differences  among  Ciiristiaiia: 

them  adopt  this  method,  as  Uie  only  one  that  can  arrest  the 
jprogress  of  the  imminent  dangers  that  threaten  the  Church.— 
For  what  are  the  dangers  of  the  Church  ?  Do  those  who  awe 
po  tremblingly  olive  to  its  political  dangers — for  its  moral  dan- 
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gcr%  excite  little  alarm  in  the  minda  of  auch  persons — do 
apprehend  that  some  dark  revolutionary  c  oiiMpiraey  \9  to 
forth,  like  the  aprin^ini^  of  a  mine,  und  auhvert  the  E^tahliilH 
ment  from  its  foundations  ;  that  by  trt'asonahle  violence  the 
aenters  are  about  to  seize  the  helm  of  government,  to  disaol^l 
the  letrislitive  bodies,  to  purify  the  Statute-Book,  and  to  mtlB 
tile  Pi  iiuH>  Re^nt  himself  the  dupe  or  the  victim  of  their  mJM 
ambition  ?  UndouhtiHlIy  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  they  invite  ikfl 
mem  tiers  of  the  Establishment  to  unite  vi  ith  them  in  circulati^l 
the  Scriptures !— 

Mr.  Bullur  justly  calls  upon  these  alarmists,  to  shew  that  thil 
at  le<tst  he1ie\e  their  ouii  assertions.  ■ 

*  Hear  uii,  Sir,  as  men:  treat  ua  a^  men.  We  breathe,  nrticuhiH 
rejoice,  and  weep,  as  you  do  We  are  no  aliens  from  our  kind,^| 
outcasts  from  our  species,  although  we  do  not  worship  between  dfl 
tame  walls  as  you  do.  We  arc  no  stringers  to  the  charities  afl 
sympathies  of  life.  We  have  our  altars,  our  hearths,  our  winfl 
our  children.  We  have  a  country.  Sir,  as  well  as  you.  L«|H 
is  our  stake  in  that  country,  and  large  our  interest  in  her  welfiaH 
Our  industry  swells  her  capital,  aids  lier  revenues,  diminishes  bH 
burthens,  helps  her  charities.  Her  laws,  her  liberties,  her  throofl 
are  our  uttaciiiuent  no  less  than  they  are  yours.  H 

**  Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamas  pectora  Poeni ;  f  ; 

“  Nec  tani  aversus  cquos  Tyria  Sul  juugit  ub  urbe.**  I:- 

‘  Barred  out,  by  tenderness  of  conscience  alone,  from  many 
your  avenues  to  power  and  wealth  ;  banished  from  the  advantagei 
one  of  your  scats  of  learning,  and  from  the  academic  honours 
both  ;  we  are  yet  neither  strangers  nor  enemies  to  the  innocent  ai 
nities  of  life,  to  its  social  and  domestic  enjoyments,  nor,  amidst 
disadvantages,  to  the  pursuits  of  theological,  biblical,  and  classics 
literature,  und  the  liberal  culture  of  relined  and  exalted  intelli 
Public  confusion  could  do  us  no  good.  Wc  have  far  more  to  lose  t 
to  gain  in  any  general  scramble.  Although  lirmly  attached  to 
civil  und  religi  ms  rights,  and  disposed  to  hold  them  with  our  hr 
grasp,  as  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  British  constitution,  we 
moreover,  iiuui  of  peace;  and  wc  deserve  to  be  so  esteemed.*  p 

AVhai  then  do  >\c  mean,  when  we  confess  lint  the  B.™ 
Society  may,  Irom  the  opposition  of  so  large  a  majority  of  llC; 
cleix),  prove  the  occasion  of  danger  to  the  Church?  We&fr 
hide  to  the  probable  influence  of  their  conduct  on  the  opin^ 
of  tin  ii.ttion,  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  will  of  the  nation  5^. 
bt'coiiic  law.  Ill  other  words,  wc  allude  to  the  possibility  of  *^  | 
being  it  lengili  more  generally  perceived,  that  the  sort  of 
nexioii  now  subsisting  between  the  State  and  the  EpUct^ 
Clinreli  ol  England,  no  longer  answers  the  purpose  for 
wc  ihii)  presume  it  was  originally  designed  ;  and  that  neitb^ 
the  iuterests  of  religion,  nor  the  ends  of  good  goversin^^ 
are  benefited  by  a  National  Establishment.  To  wbal 
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itutional  modifications  of  the  present  order  of  thln^  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  our  repre- 
rntati>es  and  le<islators  inifl^ht  tead,  vre  presume  not  to  form 
\  conjecture  They  'noitld  certaiidy  he  of  a  nature  to  leave 
u»  civil  rijjhts  and  {lossesaions  of  the  eh»r!j^y  nntonehed  ;  they 
lould  have  uo  intiiience  on  the  purity  of  the  Kpiscopal  snccea- 
i)0 ;  tliey  would  not  affect  the  moral  claims  of  the  Church  ; 
ley  wouJd  divest  it  only  of  civil  authority  in  matters  of  reli- 
iun. 

Now,  if  this  supposition  appear  chimerical,  as  it  douhtloss 
ill  do  to  many,  then  let  it  he  remeinhored ,  that  the  daiii^ers  of 
le  Oliurcli  may  bo  deemed  cliiinerical  also ;  and  the  clergy 
.a)  rt*|)Ose  in  peaceful  security  on  their  cushions.  But  Time, 
mt  great  but  bloodless  iwolutionist,  has  etfected,  through  the 
HHliuiii  of  opinion,  bt'iicficial  changes  as  unhoped  for  as  this 
louM  be.  'riiere  was  a  time  when  legislators  thought  that 
dial  laws  of  the  most  atrr>cious  doscrijition,  were  the  best 
3etho(l  of  propagating  the  faith,  and  ot  promoting  the  inte<- 
l^^ts  of  Christianity.  I'hose  laws  have  become  obsolete, 
'here  was  a  time  when  the  8tnr  Chamber  was  thought  the 
osi  advantageous  court  of  judicatun*  both  by  the  prince  and 
le  prelates  That  time  has  passed  away.  There  was  a  time 
dieu  it  was  thought  useless  and  unsafe  to  permit  the  children 
>f  the  poor  to  learn  to  read.  Those  ilays  are  gone.  And  the 
ays  iu  whicli  ‘  the  Bible  only*  is  dreaded  by  certain  Church- 
len,  as  fatal  to  their  ascendency,  may  pass  away  also. 

For  it  must  on  all  sid«*s  he  confessed,  that  the  Church  of 
'uiglHiul  itself  constitutes  a  provision  wholly  iiiadeipiate,  in 
>oint  of  extent  of  means,  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  in- 
t«  ased  population  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  how  desirable 
oiviT  it  might  he,  to  collect  tlie  nation  within  the  walls  of 
Ilf  E>tahlishinent,  they  are  too  narrow  to  embrace  them.  This 
luportaiit  consideration,  which  proves  at  once  the  necessity, 
lid  the  vast  Ixmcfit  of  a  more  enlarged  and  various  agency 
laii  is  providtMl  for  by  tha  constitution  of  the  Church,  has 
Urn  set  ill  a  pro|KT  liglit  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  and  ought 
‘neclUAlly  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  pious  clergy  at  the 
ncretsc  of  tin;  sectaries.  Now,  without  some  material  lugU* 
otire  innovations  in  the  present  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Jhurch,  we  cannot  perceive  how  this  evil  is  to  be  removed. 

As  the  provision  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Church, 

H  inadetpiate,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  to  be  no  less  inef- 
i*ctual  also,  in  rv^sjiect  of  the  two  essential  objects  of  an  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  first  of  these  is,  to  s<*curc  uniformity  of  be- 
or  at  least  of  profi^ioii,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
I  he  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  are  taking  all  possible  means  of 
'illy  enlightening  the  legislature  on  tliis  point.  Tha  terms — 
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wrUioilox,  which  is  made  to  imply  the  adoptiun  of  mtm 
lueiits  widely  different  from  tliat  of  tlio  Articles  ami  lloo^l 
of  (he  Church, — aud  evauj^elical,  which  is  converted  into! 
stigma,  now  designate  the  contending  parties  into  which  t|l 
Church  is  divided.  ^ 

*  Parties,*  says  the  Author  of  the  Letter  by  One  of  the  ClaifJ 
*  there  are  in  the  Church,  and  the  Bible  Society,  that  unhiM 
source  of  division,  appears  to  have  occasioned  them.  Inhere*  is  ( 
orthodox  ami  an  evangelical, — a  high  and  a  low  party;  and  theh 
ter  it  is,  which,  so  far  as  an  observer  may  judge,  has  the  co  opemi 
of  the  dissenting  interest  no  less  in  the  I'arhaincnt  than  in  the  Bii 
Society  Of  the  clergy  it  does  not  comprise  more  than  u  fifth  pa 
and  of  the  laity  within  the  pale,  perhaps  the  same  proportion.’  p.! 

The  writer  must  he  indt^ed  verv  ignorant  not  to  know,  tk 
tliese  patties  in  the  Church  existed  long  before  the  IVihleSociel 
was  thought  of.  To  represent  it,  therefore,  as  the  occasioi 
intestine  divisions  resulting  from  a  difference  of  principle  u 
religious  senlin.ent,  is  equally  weak  and  disingenuous  Nori 
it  less  llagractly  unjust,  to  insinuate  that  the  evangelical  cleq 
have  ever  sliewii  the  least  disposition  to  c  j-operate  with  tk 
Dissenters  in  any  political  questions,  or  to  identify  in  th 
smallest  degree'  their  mtert'sts  with  those  of  the  Dissenta 
The  fact  is  so  notoriously  opposite  to  such  a  st.itemeiit,  tk 
iDaligiiity  could  not  have  framed  a  more  unfounded  charge. 

A  high,  and  u  low  party  there  have  always  bivti  in  tk 
Church  ;  and  no  scheme  of  political  amalgamation  can  wliol 
ideutify*tlie  self-styled  uc&lioilox  priest  witki  the  truly  evangelic 
paStor.  The  two  parties  may  he  equally  attaclie<l  to  (k 
Establishment,  hut  their  views,  their  motives,  their  principle 
their  conduct  being  opposite,  they  will  still  1h^  essentially  de 
tinguishahle,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  secular  spirit,  tl 
intolerance,  and  the  doi'triual  aberrations  of  the  ascendant  pirt) 
The  fact,  however,  that  such  partii's  do  exist  in  the  Church,  i 
indisputable.  And  iinh'ss  the  Stale  should  deem  it  fit  to  vai 
anew  its  selection  ot  the  parly  it  shall  endow  and  patronise,  i 
were  better  to  give  up  at  once  the  impracticable  plan  of  uiit/# 
mity» 

'i'he  other  object  to  which  we  allude,  is,  to  provide  for  tk 
religious  instruction  of  all  classes,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Churd 
of  England.  This  design,  we  think,  it  is  pretty  apparent  ih 
Establishment  is  utterly  inc'ompeh  nt  to  accoiuplisli.  i'he  dot 
trines  of  the  Cliurcli  are  disputed  by  some  of  her  own  bishop 
preacheil  against  in  her  own  pulpits,  stigmatized  in  the  |>erfOi 
of  the  evaugi'lical  clergy,  and  counteracted  by  the  examples < 
a  too  large  iiroporlion  of  her  olliciating  ministers.  As  a  pts 
vision,  tlierciorc^  for  Uic  religious  instruction  of  the  comoit 
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U,  tlK'  of  the  Establishment  has  proved  at  onco  iiia* 

/plate  niul  abortive. 

i'he  ipitstion  tlieii  may  constitutionally  l>e  as^itated,  how 
r,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  an  Establisli- 
ent,  the  s^reat  body  of  the  nation  ou^ht  in  fairness  to  be 
tan;eahle  oitli  so  heavy  an  im)>ost,  in  addition  to  their  own 
duii(ar\  roiitribi.tions  fur  the  better  promotion  of  Uie  objects' 
te  l;!>(ablishinent  was  designed  to  answer ;  and  how  far  those 
ho  bear  this  double  burden,  ou^ht,  on  account  of  their  con- 
^iaiitious  attachnicnt  to  their  own  religious  tenets,  to  be  dis- 
lalified  for  pai  tieiputinf;;  in  all  the  rii^hts  and  privile^'s  of 
ee-boru  subjects,  'fhese  questions  Dissenters  may  be  al- 
wed  to  ai'itate,  and  yet  not  be  enemies  to  their  country,  trai- 
irs  to  the  State,  or  hostile  to  the  |>ersons  and  the  civil  iutereaU 
llic  clergy  themselves. 

As  to  the  Episcopal  Church  herself,  be  her  altars  and  lier 
nos  inviolate.  Conscientiously  and  devoutly  may  Dissenters 
juice,  that  within  that  Church  the  flame  of  /eul  has  been  re- 
iiidled  from  the  dying  embers,  and  tliat  her  dead  are  again 
alking  the  earth.  They  would  cherish  no  other  rivalry,  than 
lat  holy  emulation  which  may  mutually  provoke  to  love,  and 
)  good  works.  They  would  wish  her  no  worse  calamity,  than 
)  be  delivered  from  a  secular  clergy,  and  from  the  fettars  of 
tate  patronage. 

*  Sir,’  Air.  Bullar  excloitm,  M  am  no  enemy  to  your  Churcb» 
nd  I  have  no  with  for  its  downfal.  In  its  spiritual  prosperity  I  shall 
ver  unfeignedly  rejolco.  My  language  respecting  it,  shall  be  that 
f  the  illubtrious  Roman,  with  regard  to  his  country,  and  without 
ny  invidious  application  of  his  qualifying  phrase Stet  magna, 
tet  preclara,  quemeunque  niodum  merita  sit  de  me.’* 

But  wliat  connexion^  it  may  be  demanded,  have  these  ques- 
ions  with  the  B'dAe  Society ^  the  very  principle  of  whose  con- 
titutioii  excludes  all  such  unwelcome  discussions.  With  the 
'oeiety  iiself  they  have  no  connexion  ;  for  it  had  a  tendency  to 
Preclude  the  agitation  of  such  questions.  But  with  the  oppoai- 
ioii  of  the  clergy  to  the  Bible  Society  they  have  an  imuortant 
nd  lUTessary  connexion.  On  this  account  it  may,  with  some 
»*a.son,  be  esteemed  an  occasion  of  danger  to  the  Church,  iiias- 
nueb  as  it  lias  served  to  develop  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and 
be  spirit  which  would  seem  to  l>e  inherent  in  an  ecclesiastical 
'^tabli.shinent ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  elicited  from  so  many  of 
»er  bishops,  and  otlicr  dignitaries,  the  roost  presumptuous 
Irims,  and  the  most  intolerant  and  violent  demeanoiir.  Mr. 
•isborne,  in  allusion  to  some  of  these  higli  pretensions  stretchwl 
>eyoiHl  all  constitutional  or  reasonable  limits  of  authority,  re- 
mrks,  iu  his  seosible  and  spirited  letter  to  the  Bbbop  of  Glou* 
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*  Were  I  a  tiloaccstersliirc  clergyman,  you  might  require  me 
revfrrntfi^  to  oAry  vour  command  not  to  contribute  a  guinea  to  the 
County  tnBrmury  80  long  us  there  hhould  remain  a  Kubhcribing  Dlasen. 
ter.  You  might  |)rohihit  me,  by  a  go<//y  admonition,  trom  looking 
into  any  book  written  by  a  member  of  a  Bible  Society.  You  iiiiem 
enjoin  me,  by  a^odli/  Judfrrmrnt,  the  difficult  ta>k  of  committing  verbi. 
lim  to  memory  the  volume  of  Mr.  Norris  and  the  still  mure  difficult 
Uuk  of  committing  it  to  memory  with  a  i^lad  mind  and  xv'dL  I  do  not 
conceive  that  our  Churcli  and  our  legislature,  at  the  moment  when, 
under  the  blessing  of  (iod,  they  emanci|mtcd  themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  l\»pery,  elevated  each  succeeding  bishop  into  a  pnpe*.^ 
pp.  17,  18. 

The  opposition  raised  within  the  (Mnirch  against  the  Bible 
Society,  has  led  some  of  her  bishops  and  clergy  to  assume 
the  unaniiahle  and  oilensive  character  of  daring  calumnin- 
tors  of  whole  botlies  of  iinotVeuding  subjects.  'I'he  coalition  of 
Churchmen  with  Dissenters,  in  the  Bible  Society,  has  been  parti 
leled  with  the  case  of 

— '  Loyal  Britons  forming  a  political  association  with,  or  furnishing 
with  arms  and  money,  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  exciters  of  sedi 
tion^  abettors  of^nVy  conspiracy^  and  promoters  of  rebellionJ*^ 

Dnce  more  :  It  has  exhibited,  acconling  to  ‘  One  of  the 
‘  (Clergy,*  four-fifths  of  the  National  Church  disinclined, it  not  ac 
tifely  hostile,  whether  from  principle  or  from  fear,  to  the  unre 
straiiUMl  circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  being  Iraughl 
with  ilanger  to  a  Cliiircli  prolesscdly  resting  on  the  authority  of 
Uie  Bible  only,  as  the  key -stone  of  Protestantism.  hat  effect 
this  s)H'(*taele  may  have  on  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people,  it  is 
not  easy  fully  to  appreciate. 

repeal  it,  that  the  Bible  Smict)  is  not,  in  the  remotest 
degriM*,  aiiHwerahle  for  these  coiis<‘qiienccs, — conso<pienccs  dc 
prccutt'd  in  llie  strongest  manner,  by  some  of  the  wannest  sup 
porters  of  the  StH'iety.  ‘  The  petty  difTeronccs  among  real 
*  Christians  never  occupied  a  moment’  the  minds  of  those  exetd 
lent  men  with  whom  the  Institution  originated,  ‘  except  to  ex 
‘  cite  regret  that  they  existed,  and  exultation  in  the  ])rospect  of 
‘  that  |ht1«*cI  unity,  which  the  light  and  purity  nf  eternity  shall 
‘  for  ever  seal.*  There  is  a  bond  of  union,  an  itlenlifying  prin 
cipic,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  the  members  of  episcopal 
and  of  congregational  churches,  iu  the  strictest  and  most 
honourable  amity.  When  Dissenters  meet  with  a  clergyman 
who  is  zealously  availing  hims4'lf  of  his  political  advanlnges, 
only  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Ciospel, 
they  fi*cl  blit  little  disposed  to  discuiss  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  to  dcpriHuate  the  excellency  of  the  Liturgy,  or  to  indulge 
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ill  i  taiu'  of  querulous  or  invidious  complaint.  All  Uie  inny 
Am'IIhit*  remembrance  of  the  grounds  of  dif- 

fiTcnre,  ?ive  place  to  sentiments  of  {)ersonal  esteem.  The  Dis¬ 
senter,  leaving  at  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  every  si'ctarian 
prejudice,  enters  with  delight  the  consecrated  ^ihee,  where  ho 
rejoWt's  to  listen  to  the  same  familiar  truths  that  have  endeared 
lohiiu  the  plainer  structure  of  his  fathers.  He  feels  upon  coin- 
inuii  ground,  and  almost  forgets,  in  the  elevation*  of  the  moment, 
tltat  there  are  any  respects,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to.  non¬ 
conformity.  i\uliaps  it  is  not  long  that  he  ia  allowed  to  cherish 
this  pleasing  forgetfulness.  The  scene  is  changed.  A  man, 
episco])ally  ordained,  hut  on  whose  head  the  unction  of  the  Spirit 
has  never  been  eliused,  on  whom  episcopal  hands  have  conferred 
no  spiritual  gift,  comes  armed  with  the  Claims  of  the  ('htirch, 
and  arrayed  in  all  the  pride  of  prerogative,  to  drive  away  the 
*  devouring  wolves  of  sectarianism*  from  the  consecrated  en¬ 
closures  of  the  Kstablishinent,  and  to  forbid  nil  intercourse 
with  the  ‘  (Calvinists.*  Now  for  the  watchword,  *  The  Church 
‘  is  in  danger.’  Now  for  schism,  uud  party-spirit,  and  jictty 
(HTsecution.  Now  for  the  crowdetl  lueetiiig-house,  while  rea¬ 
sons  of  tiissent,  living  reasons,  soon  teach  the  insulted  sectaries, 
why  their  fathers  pleaded,  and  suflered,  and  died  in  the  cause 
of  nonconfonulty. 

We  allude  to  facts,  plain  facts ;  and  we  will  again  borrow 
the  language  of  Mr.  Rullar. 

*  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  Sir,  whcUicr  the  rich  endowments 
of  the  Church  were  originally  intended  to  become  tlie  recompense  of 
calumny,  ingratitude,  and  strife;  whetlier  it  was  forpurpotca  like 
tbrse,  that  tne  legislature  of  the  country  founded  the  Establishment.* 

But,  to  take  our  leave  of  this  subject ; — Whatever  may  be 
the  conduct  of  any  members  of  the  Church,  withn'ganl  to  the 
Bihle  Society,  to  whatsoever  conscqucoccs  their  opposition  may 
load  with  respect  to  the  Kstahlishinent,  let  not  the  friends  of  the 
Bihle  Society,  of  every  denomination,  be  disappointed  of  the 
enjoyment  of  tliat  mutual  confidence  and  Christian  unity,  which 
their  coininoii  ul>j4H;t  is  so  well  calculated  to  induce.  Sirs,  ye 
“  are  brethren  Do  each  other  no  wrong.  The  mistakes 
which  are  made  by  worldly-minded  persons,  respei'tiug  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  Dissenters  in  engaging  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  are  natural  enough,  although  the  imputation  to  which  it 
has  exposed  them,  from  persons  who  act  themselvi»s  from  no 
higher  motive  than  teinj>oral  policy,  are  not  the  less  unwarrant¬ 
able,  characterized  as  those  imputations  arc  by  the  bliDdiiesa 
of  fear,  and  the  hascni^s  of  enmity.  They  have  no  doubt 
^5>cn,  iu  part,  as  Mr.  Bullar  remarks,  from  ‘  too  low  an  etfi- 
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mate  of  Chn>ttian  beoerotence  ;*  a!u\  wo  shall  ooiicludr 
by  traiivrihiii*:^  iiis  oxcolloiit  remarks  u|>oii  this  subject. 

‘  You  perceive,*  he  continues,  ‘  effects  arisinj^  from  au  internal  isv 
^ul»e,  uhich  surprise  and  confound  you;  and  you  are  then  dispos^ 
bir,  it  would  Si‘ein,  to  impute  these  effects  to  such  cuustsi  as  gi^ 
energy  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind,  llut,  Sir,  do  the  Scrip, 
lures  indeed  develop  no  other  impulse  than  that  which  sways  the  if.  i 
fcctions  of  a  heathen  ?  Have  you,  Sir,  never  considered  the  mighty 
effects,  which  they  so  often  ascribe  to  the  love  of  Gndf  I  well  remm 
her  that,  when  the  first  British  missionary  ship  was  about  to  sail  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  considerable  zeal  was  manifested,  by  tht 
Dissenters  of  Southampton,  to  supply  the  missionaries  with  varioa 
comforts  during  their  ntay  at  Spiihead,  the  only  explanation  which  i 
|)erson  could  give  of  the  affair,  who  talked  to  me  on  the  subject,— 4 
man  of  education  too,  with  a  head  well -stocked  with  Latin  aad 
Cireek, — was,  that  they  were  going  to  make  Presbyterians  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders !  fliis  gentleman  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of 
9  motive  beyond  merely  temporal  policy :  though  it  would  indeed 
have  been  hard  to  say  what  policy,  what  *  mischief,*  what  artful 
‘  veil,*  could  cover  those  proceedings  ;  or  in  what  Dissenters  were  to 
be  gainers,  by  spending  thousands  of  their  property  in  speculating 
upon  making  Diuenters,  not  Christians,  of  the  half-naked  barbariaas 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ! 

“  I  low  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  /’* 

And  yet.  Sir,  Christianity  both  generates  and  develops  n  principle  of 
sifmfMthu,  powcrtul  enough  to  produce  much  greater  effects,  than  thoec 
at  w'hich  you  have  been  so  alarmed,  in  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
Society. * — ‘  There  h  such  a  thing,  Sir,  os  the  “  Communion  9j 
**  Saints.**  It  is  a  part  of  your  own  creed.  There  is  a  sacred  inter* 
nal  fellowship  among  gmid  men :  the  cultivation  of  which  gives  fir 
luore  plciisure  to  a  true  Christian,  than  he  could  derive  from  amusing 
himself  with  the  lamentable  and  ludicrous  mistakes**  which  hit 
erring,  liut  immortal  fellow-men,  may  unhappily  be  making  in  the  ] 
most  serious  of  all  concerns.  1  do  not  pretend  to  sn}’,  that  all,  who 
meet  to  buy  and  distribute  bibles  are,  ipso  J'acto,  good  men.  But  I 
know'  many  of  them  to  be  such  ;  and  between  these,  though  some  may 
entertain  one  notion  about  indifferent  matters,  and  some  another, 
there  is  a  point  of  union  arising  out  of  the  most  operative  sympathies. 
Kindred  pursuits  in  arts,  in  literature,  in  arms,  will  produce  strong 
atgachmenu :  hut  kindred  feelings  of  penitent  abasement  before  ln£ 
nitc  Purity,— of  elevated  hope  in  the  “  One  Great  Oblation  on  the 
•*  Cross  once  offered,*’ — of  ardent  gratitude  to  Him  who  died  foe 
them ;  kindred  joys  and  sorrows  in  the  happy  progress,  or  in  the 
lamented  infirmities  of  the  Christian  life  a  mutual  expectation  of  the 
tame  |)ertcct  happiness  in  a  better  world; — will  cement  a  much 
stronger  attacliment  than  any  inferior  sympaUues.*  pp.  25 — 27. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Sanative  of  the  f.xrnts  xvJitch  haveULeu  place  in  France^ 
from  the  lamiinp  of  Napoleon  Bomtpnrto,  on  the  Ut  of  March, 
1815.  fill  the  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  With  an  Account 
of  the  present  Slate  of  Society  and  Public  Opinion.  By  Helen 
Maria  wiiliamg.  8vo.  pp.  390.  WiceOs.  6d.  Murray.  1815. 

AMOHH  than  ordinary  ciirioKity  has,  we  believe,  been  ex- 
riled  by  this  volume,  owinj^  to  the  former  celebrity  of  the 
Author,  and  the  opi>ort unities  it  may  be  supposed  she 
i>oss<‘SK‘s,  for  forming  an  impartial  opinion  of  receut  events  in 
France.  As  the  eutluisiastic  champion  of  Jacobin  liberty,  it 
iniftht  beexpectfMl  that  Miss  Williums  would  he  far  enough  from 
exhihitiin;  an  unseasonable  partiality  towards  the  fallen  dcs|>ot, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  no  danger  of  her  being 
carried  into  nn  excess  of  loyalty  with  regard  to  the  rettoreci 
monarch.  This  lady's  political  opinions,  may  not,  indeed, 
he  of  greater  importance  than  those  of  any  other  intelligent  in¬ 
dividual,  except  so  far  as  they  may  he  taken  as  indicatioiif  of 
the  state  of  opinion  in  France;  but  they  would  seem  to  vouch 
for  the  authenticity  at  least,  of  her  statements. 

The  public,  however,  were  not  quite  prepared  to  find  Mist 
>ViHiams  adopting  so  very  decidedly  the  tune  of  a  royalist ;  and 
this  extreme  change  in  her  sentiments  has  naturally  heiMi  viewed 
aith  jealousy.  The  pro|>ensity  we  all  feel  to  trace  every  human 
action  to  some  intelligent  motive,  leads  us  to  ascribe  any  aucli 
alteration,  the  reasons  for  whicJi  are  not  very  obvious,  eitlier  to 
intere.sti'd  considerations,  or  infirmity  of  character.  Miss 
Williams  appears  to  anticipate  the  surprise  of  her  reader;  and 
io  reply  to  the  remark  of  her  correspondent,  ^  You  were  a  Bo- 
*  napartist,'  she  exclaims, 

*  Yes,  I  admired  Bonaparte;  I  admired  also  the  French  revolution. 
To  my  then  youthful  im.ieination.  the  day-star  of  liberty  seemed  to 
riftc  on  the  vine- covered  bills  of  France,  only  to  slied  benedictiona 
on  humanity.  I  dreamt  of  prison-doors  thrown  open,—- of  dungeons 
visited  by  the  light  of  day— of  the  peasant  oppressed  no  longer— 
of  equal  rights,  equal  laws,  a  golden  age,  in  which  all  that  lived 
were  to  be  happy.  But  liow  soon  did  these  beautiful  illusions 
vanish,  and  this  star  of  liberty  set  in  blood  I  How  just  was  the  re¬ 
flexion  of  Monsieur  Gorani  at  the  time  of  revolutionary  horrors, 
**  Je  connaissais  les  grands,  mais  je  ne  connaissait  pas  Ics  f^its.’* 
You,  however,  arc  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  deny  that  liberty 
was  formed  to  bless,  and  dignify  mankind,  because  she  has  fallen 
on  •*  evil  days,  and  evil  tongues.**  p.  7. 

In  tiie  illusions  ill  which  Miss  Willi  am  9  indulged  with  regard 
to  Uie  French  revolutiou,  the  wisest  and  the  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries  for  a  time  participated  ;  and  it  was  with  a  par¬ 
donable  reluctance  that  these  persons,  who  hail  no  opposite  bias 
^  serve  instead  of  toresight  in  clearing  their  per8|J6ctive,  and 
'OL.  V.  N.e.  F 
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no  prccliloctions  for  the  Aiittjacolnn  party,  uhandoiied  the  ho|KD  1 
it  hail  auakoned,  utter  it  had  hecoiiie  reasonable  to  1 

eherinh  tlinii.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  aeeount  for  the  excess  I 
of  this  t'lUiinsiasin  for  liberty  leuilin^r  to  an  admiration  of  lk>-  I 
naparte.  Ilis  *  Mplendi4l  victories,’  his  ‘modesty  of  do-  E 
‘  ineaiionr,’  his  alVccted  ‘  disdain  ot  aj>planse,*  ami  his  ‘  ve-  \ 
‘  ncration  lor  Ossian,*  upon  >\hich  the  enthusiasm  of  this  ladv  ! 
ronfcsse<lly  rested,  constitutetl  lint  \cry  slender  |in*lcnsiom 
surelv,  to  tlie  credidous  admiration  for  which  our  Author  now 
tinds  it  e\pedie!it  to  apolo^i/.c.  But  <'nthuslasm  must  lia>e 
some  object  which  it  may  ‘  invest  with  tlie  mist  of  obscure 
‘  fceliu",’  and  embellish  with  ideal  <pia1ities.  ^liss  Williams  ad¬ 
mired  Brissot ;  she  admired  Bonaparte  ;  she  atlmires—we  be¬ 
lieve  witherpial  sincerity — the  Bourbons. —  She  is  doomed  to  be  i 
still  the  tTcature  of  ^  hvaatiful  iliititioHs.'  a 

In  one  respect  we  are,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  lay  con-  | 
siderable  stress  c.n  Miss  Williams’s  testimony,  so  far  ns  it  re-  I 
lates  to  facts.  It  is  not  to  be  su|>j)oscd,  that  living  in  the  midst  i 
of  fashionable  society,  in  the  very  mart  of  opinion,  she  either  can 
be  mistaken  in  her  information,  or  that  she  would  venture  her 
own  credit  in  society  by  false  re|irescntations  which  would  so 
easily  be  exposed.  She  ulVirms,  that  Bonaparte  was  tint  ptipular  in 
France  ;  that  ‘  J'he  tenderness  professed  by  him  for  tlie  people, 

*  and  his  sympathy  for  their  sun’erini^s  under  the  reij^n  of  the 
‘  Bourlions,  raised  u  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  Parisians;’  ‘that 

*  Bonaparte  could  not  ilissemble  to  himself  that,  however 
‘  ai^recable  his  return  mii^ht  be  to  the  citizens  who  hud  revelled 
‘  in  the  sweats  of  subordinate  power,  he  had  not  been  happy  in 

*  seinrin:^  the  assent  and  alVections  of  any  other  classes  of  hi^ 

‘  subjects;’  and  that  he  regained  his  short-lived  empire  by  a 

*  tnititar'tf  vouspirartf,'  ‘  A  feelini;;  of  surprise,  but  ii  ver) 

‘  slii^ht  f(c!»rre  of  impiietiide,’  was  at  first  excited  iit  l^aris,  by 
the  inteUij;ence  of  his  laiidim^  at  Canines:  it  was  talke<l  of 

*  h*ss  as  a  subject  of  alarm,  than  of  speculation  w  ith  respect  to 
‘  the  motives  of  his  exjKMlition.’ 

‘  On  the  news  of  the  possession  of  Lyons  by  P>onaparte  and  hi* 
anv.y,  now  become  formidable  by  its  numbers,  eonstenmtion  began 
to  operate  on  tlic  Puri>ian  world  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  former  in* 
credulity,  'flu:  same  magical  power  which  bad  led  this  extra* 
ordinary  personage  from  bis  i.sland  to  tlie  center  of  Prance,  fcerand 
jru  Ics^  pvUent  to  protect  his  further  attempts  if  it  was  his  intentior. 
towing  nis  way  to  Paris.  There  was,  however,  no  su{H;rnatural 
ugenc.y  in  this  business;  there  was  nothing  even  very  astonishing  in 
this  revolutionary  phantasmagoria. 

.  ‘It  was  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  Bonaparte  would  have  tJirown 
biinu  lf  with  so  much  rashness  and  precipitation  into  the  midst  nf 
France,  with  a  haodfull  of  followers,  and  have  attempted  to  traverit 
a  country  Uuough  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  he  bad  passed 
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Ms  place  of  exile,  loaded  witlitlie  execrations  of  its  inliabitnnti.  and, 
even  under  the  protection  of  liis  European  conquerors,  eoin|M'iled  to 
^eek  ot  limes  his  personal  safety  hv  assuniin)^  the  nieuni'St  dis^piises; 
ii  could  scarcely  1)0  iniai;ined  that  he  would  have  renturi'd  to  trace 
hack  his  steps  through  this  country  ns  a  conqueror,  and  have  scattHl 
himself  iu  the  capital  of  the  south,  had  he  not  depended  on  other 
forces  than  those  of  his  followers,  and  assured  to  himself  other 
lucoiis  of  success  than  the  riches  his  Elheuil  sovereignty  afforded. 
Suspicions  arose  at  Paris  that  there  existed  some  strange  neglect 
in  certain  departments  of  the  administrations  ot  government,  it  was 
obserwd  that  not  only  the  southern  depot  of  Gremdile  had  furnished 
the  invader  with  every  implement  of  var,  and  that  its  garrison  had 
shewn  a  singular  alacrity  in  declaring  themselves  traitors,  hut  that 
I.vons  had  been  left  without  defence,  nr  the  nrins  necessary  for 
the  national  guard.  It  seemed  strange  also  that  the  Heet  at  Toulon 
had  remained  in  the  harbour,  and  that,  were  it  merely  to  exercise 
the  sailors,  no  cruize  had  taken  place  -in  the  space  that  reaches 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba  to  the  shores  of  Provence.  It  is  certain  that 
the  conspiracy  iiad  been  carried  on  during  some  months,  with  more 
good  fortune  than  address.  The  discovery  of  one  part  of  the  plot 
was  accidental,  or,  to  borrow  the  pious  eiacubition  of  the  new  mi¬ 
nister  of  war,  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  the  miraculous  intcr- 
po^ition  of  Providence. 

‘Marshal  Morlier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  who  commanded  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  north,  had  left  Paris  to  return  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Lisle,  when  he  met  on  the  indirect  road  he  had  taken,  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  on  their  march  to 
Paris,  'fhe  astonished  Marshal  demanded  where  they  were  going, 
and  found  tliat  they  had  received  orders  to  march  upon  Paris,  to 
save  the  city  from  pillage,  and  rescue  the  king  from  the  hands  of 
tile  populace.  He  examined  the  orders,  saw  they  were  forgeries, 
and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  hack  instantly  to  their  quarters. 

‘  The  tow  n  of  La  FCre,  in  Picardy,  was  a  northern  military  depot, 
under  the  command  of  M.  D’Aboville.  1  he  General  Lef&hrc  l)e- 
noiiettcs  had  entered  this  town  with  troops  drawn  from  the  garrison 
ot  Cumbray,  under  the  comiiiniul  of  (ieneral  Lallemand  and  his 
brother,  demanding  military  accommodation  for  two  thousand  men. 
The  commander  of  La  Fere  observed  that  there  was  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  in  this  march ;  and  having  soon  obtained  proofs  of  the 
traitorous  intentions  of  these  generals,  he  pul  his  garrison,  at  an 
early  hour,  in  order  ofhaltle,  and  answered  the  invitation  of  joining 
Ponaparte,  by  the  cry  of  “  Vive  le  Roi  !’*  in  which  he  wus  joined 
by  liih  troops.  'J’he  rebel  generals  sought  their  safety  In  flight,  but 
were  soon  afler  taken. 

‘  Thus  Bonaparte’s  project  was  neither  rash,  nor  ill -concerted. 

M  hile  he  advanced  by  rapid  inarches  to  Lyons,  for  which  due  pre¬ 
parations  had  been  made  by  the  removal  of  all  obsiaclt?s,  and  while 
the  garrison  of  (ircnohlc  as.«>isted  his  arrival,  his  ^mrtizans  in  the  • 
north  were  to. furnish  him  with  arms,  lead  on  the  troops  under  their 
command,  and  take  possession  of  I  Vis.  'Hie  accidental  fneeting 

a  powerful  deUchment  of  the  northern  army  by  Marslial  Mortii  r, 
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and  the  firmnetfi  of  D'Abovillc  nt  La  Fcre»  dl^onccrtcd  ting  part 
of  the  plan,  hut  at  the  Kanae  time  contlnccd  the  government  that 
tho  conspiracy  was  not  contined  to  the  souUi,  and  to  the  troops  that 
accompunieil  ikinnparte.’  pp.  27^32. 

‘  Thufi,’  remark*  our  Author,  ‘  did  this  daring  aoldier  in 
*  tlie  space  of  three  sliort  weeks,  transfer  the  seat  of  empire 
‘  from  his  rooky  exile  to  the  palace  of  tho  Tuileries.’  As  the 
rajiiility  *>f  hi;  march,  she  adds,  may  aj)|)car  a  prodiijy  un- 
exainjilcd  in  history,  so  his  pacific  triumph  might  seem  to  hoar 
the  stump  of  the  general  assent  of  the  nation. 

*  Such  conclusions  would,  however*  be  most  erroneous.  There 
wag  nothing  miraculous  in  his  journey.  He  was  quietly  conveyed 
to  l^arig  in  his  calcche,  drawn  by  four  post-horses,  which  he  fouad 
ptepared  at  every  relay;  and  it  required  but  ordinary  courage  to 
advance  through  a  country  where  all  that  was  hostile  to  his  purpoie 
w  ag  defenceless  and  unarmed,  and  all  that  could  have  opposed  big 
progrcBs  hailed  him  with  acclnmationg  of  transport.  Hut  if  the 
triumphal  march  of  Napoleon  Houapartc,  from  the  coast  of  Pro¬ 
vence  to  the  capital  of  France,  presents,  when  invest igaled  in  iti 
details,  no  marvel  to  the  imagination,  it  teaches,  at  least,  a  most 
treiBfndon*  lesson  to  mankind ;  it  adds  a  new  page  of  instruction 
rr.  the  danger  of  military  influence ;  it  sliews  us  that  no  other  ties 
are  so  powerful  as  these  which  bind  the  goldicr  to  his  chief.  Whut 
tl'.e  French  army  would  have  called  rebellion,  was  resistance  to  tht 
voice  of  their  general.  The  military  ravagers  of  other  countries  can 
nertr  become  the  civic  defenders  of  their  own.  Their  bosoms  beat 
high  with  the  unextinguishuble  hone  of  what  mankind,  in  its  hour 
of  modness,  has  ngrcc<l  to  call  hy  tlie  name  of  glory.  .They  had  ac¬ 
quired  under  Honapartc  that  fatal  ascendant  which  led  them  to  con- 
aider  even  their  own  country  as  their  conquest.  Careless  of  its 
init»crics,  forming  a  class  apart  from  their  fellow  citizens,  like  the 
Janif.arics  of  the  east,  or  the  Pretorian  hands  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Uiey  consulted  only  their  own  triumph,  and  di.  posed  of  crowns  (ind 
sceptres  at  their  will.  The  land  which  gave  them  birth,  and  w  hich 
tMey  were  destined  to  defend,  they  have  covered  with  dei^olation, 
and  have  opened  an  abyss  to  France  from  which  tl^  heart  recoiU, 
and  whore  the  eye  fears  to  penetrate.’  pp.  4(3 — 18. 

Of  the  coniliict  of  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  Mias  >V.  ajieaks 
in  (he  strongest  termt  of  reprobation.  Whatever  allowances 
may  ho  made  for  many,  in  such  times  of  vicis.silude,  ‘  no 

*  morality  however  lax,  no  charity  however  lenient,  can  forbear 

*  stiemutizing,  with  eternal  ignominy,  the  conduct  of  certain 

*  actors  in  this  turbulent  drama;*  at  the  head  of  which,  in  point 
of  guilt,  aim  plueea  Marshal  Ney  :  and  she  atlirius,  that  *  uo- 

*  availing  execrations  ngaiust  his  black  perfidy,  hung  upon  every 
^  lip.*  A  ct  even  Marshal  N#y  hms  found  his  apologists  in  this 
country. 
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Tlic  Buxiltarit*a  that  the  con9)»irator!i  found  in  other  clMae^ 
of  the  comiminity,  arc  thus  rharacterixetl. 

*  Tliorc  still  existed  the  remains  of  a  party  in  France  which  had 

daring  a  short  lime  wielded  the  sceptre  as  despotically  as  Bonaparte 
himself.  This  was  the  faction  of  the  Jacobins  ;  once  no  Icn  powetful 
with  the  insignia  of  the  red  cap,  than  Napoleon  with  his  imperial 
erowii,  of  whom  some  one,  seeing  him  pass  in  pomp  througn  the 
«4rreU  of  Paris,  observed,  C’est  Kobeapierre  a  chevaJ.’*  The 
Jacobins  had  long  been  reduced  to  such  death-like  silence,  that  the 
race'  was  deeint^  extinct.  Bonaparte  luid  received  the  first  ru¬ 
diment  of  his  political  knowledge  in  their  school,  and  been  de¬ 
nominated,  by  high  authority,  their  child  and  champion.  On  his 
lirst  entrance  into  power,  he  adopted  the  system  of  fusion,  and  cm- 
nioyed  such  of  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  as  had  escaped  the  scaffold. 
He  was,  however,  too  prudent  not  to  keep  the  |>arcy  In  proper 
subjection  while  be  continued  to  pracline  their  favourite  maxim, 
die  secret  of  all  their  jKiwer,  **  that  of  The  exile  of  sonic 

of  the  most  turbulent  leaders  among  the  populace  ot  the  Fauxbourgs, 
by  Boiniparte’s  orders,  had  reduced  the  rest  to  silence ;  and  thougii 
diey  murmured  at  bis  injustice,  they  dreaded  and  wondiippeu  bis 
power. 

*  This  class  was  at  present  too  obscure  to  exeke  an^  afiprelicnfion 
in  the  government ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chiefs,  they  were 
to  be  found  only  in  the  poorest  of  the  labouring  tribe.  Tlsey  hod, 
however,  been  useful  on  some  occasions,  and  m  revolutions  no 
na^ans  of  power  ought  to  be  neglected.  Subsidies  were  necessary  to 
raise  tliesc  dormant  allies  into  action  ;  and  subsidies  were  found  by 
the  relations  and  friends  of  Bonaparte,  and  largely  distributed  by 
their  emissaries.'  pp.  38 — VO. 

Our  Author's  account  of  the  state  of  opinion,  duriag  Hona- 
pnrte's  second  imperial  rei/s^n,  with  rc*speet  to  his  *  now  pro- 

*  fessioiis  of  political  faith,'  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  as- 
aiiranees  of  certain  of  his  partisans,  and  tends  most  cruelly 
to  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  liis  character.  ‘  Few/  olvc 
says,  *  bad  been  the  dupes  of  this  pretended  conversion,  but  it 

*  was  generally  supposed,  tliat  Uie  coiisidcmtioti  of  the  peri- 

*  lous  situation  in  wiiicli  he  bad  placed  biiiiuelf,  might  lead 

*  him  to  act  his  part  in  the  comedy  of  patriotism,  till  be  was 
‘  firmly  seated  on  bis  throne  by  the  assembly  of  the*  Fiebi  of 
‘  May.'  ‘He  miglit  tlion,'  she  adds,  'more  easily  sette  the 
‘  occasion  of  widding  unrestrained  his  old  imperial  scqHre.* 

*  Every  one  beheld  Bon^artc  smiling,  under  his  air  of  penitence, 
at  tlic  toil  aiul  trouble  oi  these  new  constitution-makers,  buiding 
them  good  speed  till  they  Iwul  again  confirmed  him  in  the  possession 
of  hit  tlurone,  and  then,  like  another  Sampson,  whose  Jocks  liod  es¬ 
caped  their  sliears,  and  lao^ilng  loud  at  their  credulity,  he  would 
probably  snap  at  oooe  all  the  ^ains  of  popular  sovereignty,  laws, 
equality,  and  righu  of  man,  and  brandishing  his  imperial  eagle. 
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would  rally  hU  troops  around  him*  and  perhaps  send  his  council  of 
state  to  dig  his  iron  mines  ut  Elba.*  p.  90. 

The  followins:  anecdotes,  if  Miss  W.  can  vouch  for  their  truth, 
are  ol  a  ilwisive  nature  on  (his  point. 

•  It  was  still  thought  expedient  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  con. 
coni  and  popularity  at  thc'ruileries,  although  the  council-chamber  was 
oflcn  the  arena  of  the  bitterest  contention.  Many  an  angry  discussion 
took  place,  but  no  one  was  so  fretpiently  called  to  order  as  the  emperor 
himself.  In  the  beat  of  debate  he  sometimes  forgot  that  he  was 
not  emperor  at  home.  Uut  the  execution  of  his  threat  of  ordering 
a  minister  to  be  shot,  was  adjourned  by  that  minister’s  assurance, 
that  the  emperor  himself  would  not  survive  an  hour  after. 

*  These  controversies  m  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  were  not  al. 

together  unknown  to  the  Parisians,  and  were  even  sometimes  re- 
he  irsed  before  the  mob,  hired  to  cry  “  Vive  I’Kmpereur!”  Accla¬ 
mations  were  at  first  purchased  at  the  rate  of  live  livres  a  day  ;  hut 
the  price  was  now  reduceil;  no  dibit  of  the  lungs  was  paid  higher 
than  thirty  or  forty  sous,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  di¬ 
minished  111  proportion  to  its  current  value,  and  even  their  respect 
was  ine.HMired  liy  their  salary.  .An  animated  discussion  betw'een 
Bonaparte  ami  his  ardi-chaneellor  happening  to  take  place  at  the 
window  of  hi^  apartment  in  the  'ruileries,  the  emperor,  accustomed 
to  ill-treat  his  ministers,  seized  him  by  the  collar.  Tliis  scene 
was  witnessed  by  the  mob,  who  related  to  their  fellows  the  scuffle 
between  I’erc  la  Violette  and  his  comrade,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  would  have  recounted  one  of  the  batthM  which  take  place  for 
their  amusement,  between  the  puppet-show  actors,  on  the  Bou¬ 
levards.’  pp.  107 — 8.  ' 

Miss  \\  illiams  further  atlivins,  that  ‘  nothing  surprised  the 
‘  FriMieh  more,  during  the  r»*igu  of  Napoleon,  than  to  hear 
*  the  declamations  of  some  Knglisli  visitors  in  his  favour.’ 

‘  It  required  the  whole  stock  of  French  courtesy  to  suppress,  on 
these  occasions,  the  feelings  of  resentment,  and  which  were  the 
more  ditficull  to  stifle  from  tlic  novelty  of  the  provocation.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  for  some  years  past  no  person  in  France  ever 
praised  the  emperor,  except  in  speeches  to  the  throne.  No  minister, 
senator,  or  counsellor  of  state,  would  have  ventured  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  society  by  saying  one  word  in  his  favour  in  a  private 
snLm.  These  nersotiagcs  udked  of  Napoleon,  with  quite  as  little 
ceremony  ;is  others,  among  their  friends;  in  mixed  company  they 
were  silent  on  this  subject,  which  w,as  considered  as  an  etiquette  be¬ 
longing  to  thi  ir  places,  and  was  therefore  admitted;  but  it  was 
well  under>tood  th.il  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  speak  in  his 
defence.  ,1udgc  then  how  the  French  were  astounded  when  they 
hoard  some  distinguished  Englishmen  extolling  Napoleon  the  Great, 
which  they  did  in  the  French  language,  hut  sometimes  in  English 
phroi-tology  ;  and  the  I’arisians  who  like  better  to  laugh  than  to 
PC  angry,  occasionally  avenged  themselves  by  citing  pleasantly, 
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(llrierrnt  companies,  these  neologisms  in  their  English  itliom.* 
pp.  ‘rs— 

‘  V\t  the  time  of’  Napoleon’s  return  from  Moscow,  after  the  first 
luirft  of’  their  indignation  had  subsided,  one  of  the  amusements  of 
society  was  inventing  or  imagining  caricatures,  which  no  one  dare^l- 
to  traVe,  hut  which  were  oe8crd)etl  in  company  ns  if  they  really 
fxisted.  1  remember  one  represented  the  entry  of  the  Frcncit  army 
at  Mos  o\v.  'I'hey  were  seen  advancing  towards  the  gate,  wliicK 
mas  thrown  open,  and  where  stood  a  Cossack  to  give  them  admission, 
f.i  if  it  had.  !)een  the  door  of  a  spectacle.  'I'he  Co«sack  had  a  lalnd 
on  his  breast .  on  which  was  written,  “  Entrez,  entrez,  Mestiours — 
—on  ne  payera  (pi’en  sortant.”  *  p.  ‘257. 

'fhere  i>  i  choice  inorcenu  at  page  ‘281,  for  craniologists. 

A  celebrated  physiologist,  who,  like  Lord  Burleigh  in  “  'Ehc 
Oitie,”  used  to  sliake  his  head  and  say  nothing,  when  any 
new  enortnity  of  the  Kinperor  hecaine  the  snhjeet  of  eonver- 
satioii,  tnhl  Miss  Williams,  that  when  lie  saw  Bonaparte  ton 
years  before  in  Italy,  he  augnred  ill  of  his  destiny. — ‘  His  head 
‘  partakes,’  he  said,  ‘  too  much  of  the  organization  of  tho 

*  tiger  and  the  peacock  ;  it  is  cruel  ami  cliinhing.’ 

Our  Author  ridicules  the  idea  (hat  Napoleon’s  abolition  of 
the  Slave  'Trade  originated  in  a  sense  of  humanity, — ‘  a  com- 
‘  paet  of  philanthropy  hetween  Napoleon  Ifonaparte,  Wilher- 

*  force,  and  C’larkson  !’  She  atlrihiites  this  measure  to  the 
)H)litie  desire  of  making  himstdf  ])opular  with  tlic  people  of 
England.  But  one  (»f  the  most  important  ])assuges  iu  the 
volume,  relates  to  that  sole  point  in  Bonaparte’s  policy,  ^Yhtch 
exhiliits  him  to  apparent  advantage,  in  contrast  with  the 
Bourbons.  It  were  an  impressive  inferenec  could  it  he  consider¬ 
ed  as  altogether  a  just  one,  that  the  jKtiicif  of  an  infidel 
despot  is  w  isor,  and  in  some  respeels  more  beneficial,  than  the 
ftrinciplcH  of  popery. 

‘  Bonaparte  had  signalized  himROif  as  n  warrior,  hut  he  did  not 
too  highly  deem  of  descending  to  posterity  with  military  fimc 
alone.  He  liad  observed  that  nothing  of  the  most  celebrated  dc* 
stroyers  of  mankind,  called  warriors,  exists  but  their  names;  while 
its  great  inslitutors  arc  not  nierely  held  in  remembrance,  hut  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  their  disciples ; — all  that  remained  of  .Alexander, 
of  CtTsar,  of  Charles  XII.  was  their  names;  hut  the  laws  instituted 
more  tlian  four  thousand  years  since  by  Mo.ses,  were  yet  obeyed 
throughout  the  world,  by  the  numerous  and  disseminated  iwsterity 
of  his  race; — that  Zoroaster  and  Mahomet  had  subdued,  by  their 
principles,  a  great  portion  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  names  are 
Hill  invoked  writh  veneration  by  innumerable  followers;  while  the 
heroes  of  (Ircece  and  Koine  fade  on  the  memory;  that,  in  modern 
times,  Luther  and  (’alvin  had  given- their  names  to  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  that  he  also, 
Naj>olcon  tlic  Gzeat,  by  seizing  ionie  favourable  epoeba  for  a  new 
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kind  of  warfare  against  all  that  lie  called  superstition,  might  be< 
come  the  founder  of  some  other  syt^tem  of  faith,  and  assume  the 
honuiif^  of  a  teacher  or  a  prophet.  Bonapurte  had  not  only  me¬ 
ditated  on  this  subject,  hut  had  iiinde  relonnatiou  the  secret  order 
of  the  day,  in  a  eominillee  of  his  council  of  slate.  ^  ithout  having 

Iilunged  deeply  into  religious  controverj^r,  or  having  probably  carried 
lit  studies  beyond  tlic  lucubrations  of  modern  inhilelity,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  discern  that  the  prevalent  religion  of  his  empire  held 
little  relation  with  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  that 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  France  was  such,  tliat  reformation  would 
be  welcomed.  Ortlers  were  given  at  the  literary  police  to  permit 
the  publication  of  all  works  against  popery;  and  coercive  measures 
were  in  meditation  agrunst  the  person  of  the  Pone,  who  had  re-  j 
sisted  his  anti-canonical  measures  respecting  the  institution  of 
bishops.  This  was  a  power  which  interfered  too  much  w'iih  hl#i  own, 
and  he  wished  to  annex  the  title  ol  Head  of  the  Church  to  that  of 
Kmneror  of  the  French. 

*  Bonaparte  had  distinguished  himself  at  all  time.s  for  his  principles 
of  toleration,  which  benefited  only  the  dissenters  from  the  Catholio 
church.  'I'hese  were  favoured;  while  the  episcopal  chiefs  of  the. 
church  avoided  any  open  hostilities,  only  by  becoming  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  edicts  of  conscription,  or  tiattcrers  of  his  power. 
Their  charges,  or  mau(i(*inens^  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  their 
dioceses,  were  filled  with  scriptural  allusions  to  Cyrus;  and  one 
bishop  so  far  forgot  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  as  to  name  Bona¬ 
parte  llie  representative  of  fiod  on  earth.  The  clergy  of  inferior 
rank,  wlio-^c  salaries  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  services, 
or  who  had  clearer  views  of  Bonaparte’-n  ultimate  designs,  were 
iinw’illing  to  compliment  away  their  faith,  and  made  scriptural  allu¬ 
sions,  in  their  turn,  in  answer  to  the  mandemfm  of  their  bishops. 

•  U^istorv  tenches  us  that  arbitrary  power  and  the  sword  are  not 
alwa^rs  uniitted  to  promote. a  reform  of  ancient  errors.  Mahomet 
proposed  the  great  doctriiu*  of  the  Unity  of  ihe  Divine  Being,  and 
purified  the  Cliristiun,  and  what  yet  remained  of  the  heathen  world, 
of  its  i)olytliei!«tic  and  idolatrous  abuses;  and  Henry  VT 1 1  shook 
off  with  violence  the  chains  of  the  papal  government  Of  these 
two  creeds,  a  warlike  nation  of  the  east,  the  Mahometan  Weeha- 
bites,  appear  to  have  undertaken  a  further  reform.  The  papal  su¬ 
perstition  would  not,  perhaps,  have  survived  Bonaparte’s  ex.imina- 
tion.  He  had  found  too  many  points  of  opposition  in  the  tenets 
of  this  church  to  fashion  it  to  his  rule  of  government,  and  bring 
it  within  the  pale  of  his  system  of  unity.  He  had,  indeed,  ob- 
serv'ed  in  Kgypt  the  policy  of  ancient  Uumc  in  adopting  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  conquered  country.  “  (ilorv'  to  .“Mlah!*’  says  he  to  the 
chief  priests  of  Cairo.  “  There  Is  no  other  Cod,  but  (iod  ;  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet,  and  I  am  his  friend.  The  divine  Koran  is  the  de- 
licht  of  my  soul,  and  the  object  of  my  meditation.”  A  itiscusiiott 
w^ich  lie  held  with  those  eastern  doctors  led  to  some  doubts  re¬ 
specting  the  strength  of  faith  in  their  proselyte.  Bonapnne  would 
not  admit  that  the  niagnetical  needle,  the  invention  of  gunpow^der, 
the  an  of  printing,  or  the  Newtonian  system  of  the  uniTtwe, 
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mere  to  be  found  in  lire  Koran.  But  whatCYcr  might  be  the  doc* 
trines  which  Bonaparte  would  hive  instituted,  and  for  the  belief 
of  which  all  latitude  would  have  been  given,  the  discipline  of  his 
church  would  no  doubt  have  been  military.  He  had  already 
nuileretl  the  instruction  at  the  Lyceums,  and  even  private  schools, 
as  soldierlike  os  tlic  nature  of  the  lessons  permitted,  and  every 
wovefflent  was  ordered  by  bent  of  drum.  A  right  reverend  bench 
of  generals,  well  organized  stulFs  of  deans  and  vicars,  and  a  hand¬ 
somely  drilled  clergy,  with  their  acolytes,  w'ould,  in  his  estimation, 
hare  given  energy  to  the  church-militant.  Asa  sedentary  guard, 
or  militia,  they  would  have  replaced  the  regular  troops  stationed  in 
the  interior,  and  with  which  ne  could  have  augmented  hit  ranks 
fur  foreign  service.  The  teachers  of  virtue  might  thus  have  be¬ 
come  the  quellers  of  sedition,  and  their  eloquent  discourses  against 
immorality  be  accom|miiied,  if  necessary,  by  the  stronger  arguments 
of  military  ppr.snasiou.  .'shis  systcni  had  been  that  of  fusion  in 
his  secular  ‘'onrerns,  so  he  would  have  followed  the  same  rule 
in  his  ercIcAtasiicul  administration,  and  this  he  would  have  called 
toleration.  He  had  not  been  able,  however,  to  bring  the  Pope, 
when  in  Paris,  into  union  with  the  president  of  the  Protestant 
church,  M  .Murron,  whom  he  usually  addressed  at  court  hy  the 
title  ol  “  Monsieur  le  Pape  Protestant.**  Pius  VII.  declarctl,  with 
some  pleasantry,  that  he  had  no  ho|K;H  de  tirer  le  Matron  du 
feu.’  Hut  Napoleon  etfected  what  was  no  less  difficult,  that  of 
engaging  the  v.  ardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Protestant 
presitlent,  to  join  in  the  same  religions  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
of  ?he  Pinpress,  and  part  of  the  court  It  whs  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  and  a  Protest  tnl  person  of  the  court; 
and  the  man  being  a  l*rolcstant,  the  Proi  st  nil  president,  in  right 
of  the  husband’s  prerogative,  took  the  lead  in  the  cereniom’,  ^nd 
was  seated  in  the  place  of  honour,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  empress, 
nt  the  nnptiui  banquet,  and  the  cardinal  was  placed  on  the  left.* 
rp.  127—131. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  what  tnodi6cation  of  ndiirion  our 
Author  may  liave  adopted  ;  thiy*  representation  certniiily  throws 
some  light  on  the  ‘  iok*nition’  of  the  Honapartean  government, 
and  would  lead  ns  to  heliere,  that  it  is  by  other  means  than 
that  of  intiflel  |Mdicy,  that  the  pa]>al  sii))crstition  is  finally  to 
he  overthrown.  And  yet,  we  may  hope,  that  the  blow  whicli 
Pojwry  received  from  Bonaparte,  aad  witicli  made  the  throne 
[>f  *  his  tloliiH^s*  totter  to  its  foundations,  it  one  from  wbidi 
it  will  never  wholly  recover,  although  Eni^aiid  herself  shoiihl 
be  doomed  to  the  disgrace  of  becoming  tlic  temporal  ally  of 
the  spirittml  usurper. 

Miss  Williams  speaks  with  a  sort  of  respect  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  adventurer  who  bus  been  replaced  by  the  worthUiss 
Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

*  Murat  had  borne  his  facultiet,  at  Koplet,  at  meekly  as  coidd 
have  been  expected  from  the  possessor  of  a  throne  so  equivocal* 
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He  liml  obtaincil  the  cood  opinion  of  the  country  in  general,  nrlioit 
well-being  he  tM^cmea  to  have  at  heart,  and  which  he  had,  in  vt* 
riout  initancea,  eftected.*  But,  she  adds,  *  Though  Murat  mi^ht 
have  made  a  toIeraUy  decent  kind  of  king,  (this  from  a  rovalitt, 
from  a  loyal  subject  of  Louis  XVllI ! !)  he  was  endowed  with  no 
extraordinary  intelligence.’ — *  In  an  evil  hour  he  listened  to  the 
wily  seducer,  who,  meditating  his  march  from  his  place  of  exile  to 
Paris,  persuaded  this  foolish  king,  that  the  active  employment  of 
his  troops  against  their  cominotr  enemies,  was  the  most  effectuil 
metho<l  of  not  only  securing  the  possession  of  his  own  crow’o,  but  i 
of  rendering  Italy  independent.’  p.  142 — S. 

The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  amusing  anecdotes  in  re¬ 
ference  to  minor  subjects  of  interest.  There  is  a  very  well 
told  instance  of  noble  reUdiation  in  a  Prussian  ofTicer,  and 
some  exquisite  instances  of  Parisian  absurdity  of  feeling  dis¬ 
played  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  their  sculptured  di¬ 
vinities  by  the  allied  troops.  For  these  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself.  The  least  satisfactory  )>ortion  of 
the  volume,  to  readers  in  general,  will  be  that  in  which  Uit 
Author  Uiitls  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  but  %ve  cannot  avoid  con¬ 
sidering  tbe  very  tone  of  tbe  work  in  this  respect,  as  a  strong 
presumption  that  tbe  restored  family  possesses  a  much  more 
general  popularity,  than  some  persons  on  this  side  of  the  water 
have  been  willing  to  admit,  ^fiss  Williams  maintains,  that 
the  sacred  principle  of  toleration  has  never  been  violated  by 
lionis  the  XV 11 1,  and  adduces  a  single  anecdote  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  !  It  must  however  he  remembered,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  involves  much  more  than 
the  re-entbronement  of  Louis  the  Figbtccntb,  and  that  the 
personal  character  of  a  monarch  is  too  often  found  to  consti¬ 
tute  an  insutbeient  security  for  the  spirit  of  his  government, 
and  the  acts  of  his  ministry :  still  less  can  it  form  any  pledge 
for  the  conduct  of  his  sui'cessor. 

We  must  refrain  from  further  remarks,  and  will  only  express 
in  conclusion,  our  earnest  ho|>€,  that  the  expectation  expressed 
in  the  following  passage,  ir.ay  be  justified  by  the  future  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  the  French  people. 

*  \Vc  have  passed  through  the  tempest,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  de 
Boufflerc’,  **  sous  la  mcnie  parapluie.”  How  should  1  have  lived  so 
many  years  among  the  French  without  loving  that  amiable  |)cople, 
to  apply  the  term  in  their  ow*n  sense,  who  so  well  know  the  art  of 
aheotiinc  a  peculiar  charm  over  social  life  !  How  much  better  than 
other^  they  understand  the  secret  of  being  happy  !  happy  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  without  being  too  difficult,  and  too  disdainful  os  wears 
in  England  about  the  conditions ;  while  they  bear  misfortunes  with 
a  cheerful  equanimity,  which,  if  it  does  not  deserve  the  proud  name 
of  philosophy,  »  of  far  more  general  use ;  the  former  being  common 
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pfonertv*  belonging  to  ally  aud  not,  like  the  latter,  Hie  partial  for- 
of  an  enlightened  few. 

<  I  nni  persuaded  that  the  experience  acquired  by  the  French  na¬ 
tion  during  their  long  and  stormy  Revolution,  will  not  he  lost, 
^'fheir  iwlitical  vanity  and  presumption  required  a  tremendous  lesson. 
They  have  passed  throiign  many  phases,  from  the  wildt*st  anarchy 
to  the  most  oppressive  despotism ;  and  they  now  really  know  whut 
is  not  freedom.  They  seek  repose,  but  it  must  be  repose  under  the 
life  shelter  of  liberty.  “  They  pretend  not,  ’  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Duke  d’Otrante,#  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

•*  They  pretend  not  to  more  liberty  than  that  of  England,  but  they 
icck  to  oe  as  free.”  You  will  not,  1  am  sure,  answer,  us  I  have 
heard  some  of  our  countrymen,  “  Liberty  for  England,  but  arbi¬ 
trary  government  for  the  continent.**  England  needs  not  tear  the 
rivaUhip  of  France  in  its  constitutional  freedom.  ^  It  will  he  some 
time  before  the  French  reach  your  practical  science  on  this  subject. 
They  have  indeed  already  lost  some  of  that  vanity  of  knowledge  which 
is  only  found  in  the  tirst  stops  of  its  acquirement,  because  we  look 
back  on  the  linu?  when  we  knew  nothing  The  French  were  too 
proud  of  their  A  B  C  liberty :  they  feel  now  that  the  alphabet  is 
only  the  rudiment  of  science.  They  have  learnt  the  table  of 
contents  of  liberal  principles,  and  they  will  at  last  comprehend  the 
whole  volume. 

*  The  Revolution,  amidst  all  its  abuses  and  its  crimes,  has  shed 
anew  ray  of  light  upon  France,  and  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  the 
French  will  shut  their  minds  against  it,  and  prefer  the  darkness  of 
ignorance.  The  eternal  principles  of  liberty  are  independent  of 
the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  mode  subservient.  What  is 
good  ill  those  principles  is  unpcrisliuble,  and  what  has  been  evil  in 
their  application  wdll  be  transitory.  But  time  hat  no  spunge  that 
can  wipe  from  the  memory  of  the  French  the  great  event  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  restore  prejudices  that  arc  swept  away,  ideas  that 
are  eradicated,  manners  that  are  changed,  and  affections  that  are 
extinct.  The  spirit  of  constitutional  representation  is  abroad, 
aad  will  walk  the  world.  Lewis  XV*Ill.  has  no  reason  to  fear  its 
eaergies,  for  he  will  be  strong  only  in  its  strength.’  pp.  IK) I— 1507. 


Art.  VI 1.  A  Second  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte ^  partly  a  Parody 
on  that  of  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  15.  Price  Is.  Gale,  and  Co. 
1815. 

^HIS  second  Ode,  written  in  imitation  of  many  ‘  imitators,* 
on  the  model  of  Lord  Byron’s,  is  well  de!iii^ed,.but  tlio 
Autlior  does,  not  appear  much  accustomed  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
lu  the  diction  of  poetry.  Imitations,  in  general,  only  serve  to 
redect  the  faults  of  the  original.  The  abruptness  of  style,  the 
boldness  of  ellipsis,  and  the  intensity  of  expression,  which  give  a 
somewhat  too  prominent  manner  to  Lord  Byron’s  poems,  iiifaU 
libly  betray  tlic  parodist  into  obscurity  and  incorrectness.— 
Authors  of  bad  imitations  miglit  frequently  have  succeeded 
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better  in  the  natural  exiirewion  of  their  feelini^.  Such  a  pra, 
«hiction  as  the  present,  liowever,  may  plead  exemption  from  tbe 
severity  of  criticism.  Tlic  reader  shall  judge  of  its  merits,  froa 
the  following  stanzas. 

•  'Ti«  done — a  Felon  yesterday. 

And  pacing  round  his  cage  | 

And  now  he  burst«i  the  bars  away, 

And  dares  the  battle’s  rage  ! 

Again  the  foe  of  thousand  Uironcs, 

To  build  his  own  witli  hostile  bones 
He  rushes  to  engage — 

No  human  madness  ever  fell 
8o  latal — ’tis  a  6re  of  hell ! 

•  Ill-coupled  Fiend — go  seek  thy  kind. 

What  more  can  man  bestow  t 

Thy  withering  name  has  filled  the  wind, 

AikI  blasted  all  below. 

And  wmildst  thou  still  unsated  rave, 

A  mightier  pander  of  the  grave  ? 

Can  guilt  so  gorged  3’ct  grow  ? 

Alas !  for  life  of  wandering  man 
When  more  of  thee  must  curse  his  span  ! 

•  And  must  the  brave  blood  flow  for  him 
Who  calls  no  drop  his  own  ? 

A  calx  of  hate  each  recreant  limb. 

His  heart  a  central  stone  ! 

Wake  Freedom  ! — all  to  manhood  dear  ! 

A  wretch  without  a  human  tear. 

Save  for  a  sinking  throne, 

Comes  scattering  to  the  burden’d  wind 

Kach  8}*mpalhy  that  links  nuinkind  !* — Stanzas  I.  II, 

We  must  confess  that  the  last  stanza  of  the  Ode  is  to  us  unin^ 
telligihle. 

Art.  VIII.  The  History  of  Little  Davu't  Nerv  Hat,  With  En* 
gravings.  18mo.  pp.  64.  price  2s.  JJarton  and  Co.  1815. 

SIMPLE  story  adapted  to  ‘  village  children,'  to  teach 
those  whose  jiarents  are  wealthy,  to  be  kind  and  charitable, 
and  those  who  are  poor,  to  bear  disappointments  with  pattenoe. 
There  are  touche  of  uatiire  in  this  fmrui  fa/e,  an  artlessness  of 
expression,  and  an  air  of  intimacy  with  *  the  short  and  simple 
*  annals  of  the  poor,’  which  sitfHcienily  designate  the  author, 
whose  initials,  It.  B.  arc  alUxed  to  the  Preface :  but  the  reader, 
to  be  pleased  with  it,  must  descend  hi  feeling  to  the  level  of 
childhood  and  poverty,  a«id  fiinoy  he  is  listening  to  the  tones 
which  had  power  in  infancy  to  fix  his  attention  to  the  most 
humble  incidents  of  real  life.  C^dren,  in  these  cases,  are 
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\he  best  critics,  aiid  we  lia^e  no  doubt  that  with  them  LittU 
Uaty  ^iii  ^  ^  favourite.  We  must  ^ve  a  short  cxtrac't. 

«  Suodayt  A  day  of  rest.  A  country  village  is  still  and  quiet  at 
all  times ;  but,  on  a  Sunday  rooming  is  still  more  peaceable.  You 
do  not  hear  the  miller’s  cart  go  by  ;  nor  the  ploughman’s  horses,  with 
their  diiiking  chains,  going  to  the  held.  Even  tho  cow-boys,  though 
they  drive  the  cows  to  and  from  the  meadows,  know  better  than  to 
and  halloo  as  they  go.  All  the  people,  though  they  do  not 
dress  fine  and  gay,  make  themselves  os  clean  as  they  can.  Soon 
after  breakfast,  the  clerk  of  the  parish  goes  by  with  the  great  churcli 
kev  in  his  hand,  and  you  soon  hear  the  bells  begin  to  diiiue.  This 
it  not  heard  as  we  hear  it  in  great  cities  and  towns,  along  with  many 
other  bells  and  other  noises ;  but,  as  it  comes  only  once  a  week,  the 
sound  is  always  pleasing,  always  new,  and  every  body  knows  what 
it  means. 

*  The  Woodly’s  family  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  church ; 
but  they  heard  the  bells,  and  Davy  and  his  grandfather  set  off  to* 
gethcr,  as  they  always  did.  Mrs.  Woodly  was  getting  ready,  and, 
as  she  put  on  her  cap,  and  shook  her  clean  apron,  Mr.  Woodly,  who 
was  reading  the  Bible,  said  in  a  low  voice,  Good  Heaven  deliver 
“  me  from  trouble.'*  He  had  staid  away  from  church  several  Sundays 
before,  and  did  not  mean  to  go  now,  but  when  his  wife  asked  him 
to  go  with  her,  he  said :  I  cannot  Had  the  Dlcasore  1  used  to  do  in 
going  to  church.  I  am  sunk  in  poverty : — I  have  no  decent  clothes, 
lliese  times  have  ruined  me,  and  1  cannot  be  what  1  was :  and  though 
in  mv  heart  I  despise  the  sneer  of  a  fool,  yet  I  know  that  the 
'Squire's  gamekeeper,  and  some  others,  will  let  me  know  that  they 
have  better  coats  than  mine,  although,  perhaps,  not  of  their  own 
buying." 

*  Mrs.  Woodly  was  vexed  to  hear  him  talk  so,  though  she  knew 
what  ho  said  to  be  true,  and  still  asked  him,  tenderly,  to  go  with 
her,  saying,  it  would  case  his  mind,  and,  at  any  rate,  would  bO 
better  than  sitting  at  home.  But  he  still  answered  **  No."  “  Well,'* 
Mid  she,  I  will  go,  if  it  were  only  to  pray  for  teacc,  and  that  1 
may  see  my  poor  boy  Will  before  I  die."  At  the  sound  of  peace 
and  his  son’s  name,  he  rose  instantly  from  his  seat,  brushed  his  hat 
and  shoes,  and  went  to  Church  with  his  wife.  He  was  one  of  the 
psalm-singers,  and  there  were  several  neighbours  glad  to  see  him ; 
and  he  has  often  said  since,  that  he  never  sang  better,  iK>r  felt 
more  pleasure  than  he  did  that  day.’  pp.  4>1— 43. 


An.  IX.  The  Mqjolo  i  a  Tale,  12aio.  pp.  252,  Price  Ts. 

Colburn.  1815. 

\irE  find  it  diftkult  to  characterize  this  singular  prodoctimi. 

~  ITie  perusal  of  it  pleasingly  interested  us,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  Mi^olo  left  upon  our  imagination,  was  that 
sf  his  being  the  counterpart  of  not  an  ordinary  mind.  But  in 
proceeding  lo  analyae  the  *  opinions  and  notions  ascribed  to 
*  the  hero/  the  development  of  whidi,  through  Uie  advantagcoiis 
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iiie<litim  of  an  ideal  churactcT,  is  the  profes^rd  uhjeci  of  the  ■ 
lumo,  \vc  found  that  they  uerc  much  hotter  adapted  to  amune  fl 
the  fancy  than  to  satisfy  the  judi^^eiuent.  The  sentiments  ox- I 
pri'ssed  by  the  Majolo,  pleased  us,  we  found,  more  from  tlidr  I 
dramatic  propriety,  as  beini^  the  e\pn*ssioii  of  character,  thas  I 
from  their  intrinsic  value,  in  |>oint  either  of  deptli  or  novelty,  I 
Tin  y  seem  to  he  the  speculations  of  a  mind  more  aecustomed  to  ■ 
imagine  than  to  reason,  more  prone  to  credulity  than  to  seep.  ■ 
tu’isin,  and  displaying  mure  originality  of  thought  than  exteot  I 
of  infunnation.  I 

There  is  a  degree  of  originality  which  even  common  thuughU  I 
assume,  when,  instead  of  being  mechanically  introduced  into  (be  I 
mind  ill  the  shape  of  actpiired  knowledge,  they  result  from  tlie  I 
o|HTations  of  the  mind  itself,  or  are  suggested  by  ohservatioo.  I 
Hut  life  is  not  long  enough  to  allow*  of  our  arriving  at  tlie  I 
general  knowledge  necessary  for  the  eondnet  of  life,  by  the  I 
cireiiitons  road  of  self-iliscovery  and  invention  :  and  therefore,  I 
at  the  hazard  of  our  characters  and  modes  of  thinking  parla-  I 
king  too  much  of  commonness,  we  must  he  glad  to  receive  our  i 
information  ready  made  from  books.  ^Vilh  this  knowledge, 
often  unappreciated  and  ill-digested,  ordinary  minds  are  too  apt 
to  content  themselves,  and  their  thoughts  never  go  beyond 
what  they  thus  acipiire ;  but  pi^rsoiis  who  have  early  addicted 
themselves  to  abstract  reHection  at  a  time  when  they  hail  scanty 
means  of  information,  will  afterwards,  from  habit,  continue  to 
lind  greater  pleasure  in  the  s|>ontaneotis  exercise  of  their  facul¬ 
ties,  than  in  receiving  the  henetit  of  tlie  thoughts  and  rc- 
searehrs  of  other  men.  They  will  sometimes  feel  an  impatience 
of  stdmiitting  their  crude  opinions  to  the  ti'st  of  established 
experience,  or  to  the  authority  of  knowledge,  and  it  will  awa¬ 
ken  an  unwelcome  feeling  of  mortitieation,  to  iind  themselves 
perpetually  forestalled  in  their  solitary  discoveries,  or  high- 
wrought  s|)eeulations,  by  ancient  genius  or  modern  science.  It 
l  euuires  a  simplicity  of  mind,  a  sincerity  in  the  ]>ursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  not  to  be  in  danger,  from  tinding  every  common  patli 
exploited  and  pre-oeeupied,  of  starting  aside  into  eccenirieiiyi 
and  pUying  the  speculative  philosopher,  who  is  *  himself  uloiio 
*  his  grf‘at  authority.’  Hut  .no  intellectual  error  is  more  fatal 
to  substantial  improvement,  than  that  of  making  the  conjectures 
of  imagination  the  data  of  oiir  reasonings,  by  which  means  per¬ 
sons  not  unlrequeiilly,  hy  a  delusion  similar  to  that  im|>o9iHl 
ii^Km  Don  Quixote  in  liis  aerial  tour  on  the  woollen  horse, 
fancy  tUemselves  to  have  attaiiusi  a  height  of  discovery,  to 
on  the  very  conliues  of  the  material  system,  while  they  are  still 
stationary,  and  on  a  level  with  the  vulgar  in  {Mhni  of  actual 
attainment. 

The  character  of  tlic  Majolo  is  very  well  conceived  and 
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fiiK'lv  I'ortrnycil.  Him  opinionM  %vi^n\  tlie  natural  fi^rowUi  of  (\ 
iniiu)  in  uliicli  iinai^inatiou  uniformly  ap))€an»  to  bo  tho  om- 
cemlant  faculty.  Ilia  roinarks,  wbioli  aiv  froc|Uontly  inJCcniouM, 
^onu‘tilnos  proluuiul,  l»ut  occasionally  of  u  doubtful  tendency, 
urr  of  that  inotuphysical  cast  wbieli  \vi*  ini^lit  ex|KH;t  from  a 
^oliti^rv  thinker  ;  but  whose  inc^taplivsics  partake  more  of  poetry 
thnn  of  philoso])by.  The  coinhiiuitiou  of  ins^enuous  c'v;otisiu  and 
rt'MTve,  of  urroi^ance  and  modesty,  of  ciierj^y  and  weakness, 
\iiiicl»  ;;ives  to  the  character  of  the*  INlnjolo  much  of  its  pic- 
lurtstjue  ertect,  is  well  delineatiHl,  and  we  conceive,  perlectly 
imtiiral.  Hut  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  Majolo  himself  to  our 
readers.  Wo  must  first  inform  them,  on  tho  authority  of  Mr. 
(ialt,  that  thc^  Mnjoli  are  children  of  Sardinian  fM^asants,  who 
are  invited  to  come  to  Cagliari,  to  servo  in  families  for  their 
food  and  lodcrini;^,  on  condition  of  being^  allowed  to  attend  the 
schools  of  an  institution  formed  for  the  purpose  ‘  of  afTording^ 

*  an  opportunity  to  humble  born  gcuius  to  expand  its  faculties 

*  and  acquire  distinction.* 

‘  Some  of  them  rise  to  high  situations ;  the  greater  minihcr,  how¬ 
ever,  return  hack  to  the  provinces  nn^l  relapse  into  their  hereditary 
ru§licity ;  but  the  effects  of  their  previoiw  instruction  remain ;  and 
sometimes,  in  remote  and  obscure  valleys,  the  traveller  meets  with  a 
pcuiant  who,  in  the  uncouth  and  savage  garb  of  the  country,  tliewsa 
tincture  of  the  polish  and  intelligence  of  the  towm.*  p.  8. 

The  efToct  of  the  Majolo’s  appearance  is  very  naturally  doMcribed. 
It  is  to  he  remarked,  that  the  sentiments  delivered  by  tho  Author 
in  the  first  person,  ‘  arc  what  he  conceives  to  he  generally  prcK 
‘  fessed  hv  the  world.’ 

m 

‘  There  was  a  tone  of  ease  and  equality  in  the  way  witli  which  he 
expressed  himself,  that  added  something  like  a  feeling  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  the  surprise  with  which  I  continued  to  he  still  more  strongly 
affected  His  politeness  had  nothing  of  assumption  in  it,  but  the  very 
idea  of  a  person  in  so  humble  a  walk  of  life,  putting  himself  on  a  levA 
with  me,  almost  impressed  me  with  n  sense  of  inferiority*  1  folt  os  if 
my  consequence  was  rebuked  by  his  genius,  and  though  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious  of  having  received  any  other  treatment  than  the  most 
marked  respect,  a  shade  of  dislike  came  across  my  mind,  and,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  cause,  1  thought  tlie  Majolo  an  arrogant  and  pre¬ 
suming  fellow,  ft  was  impossible  to  deny  to  myself  Uiat  he  was  tt 
man  of  talent;  his  eye,  his  manner,  his  person,  lus  language  were  in- 
disj)ut«ible  proofs  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  But  the  deference  to 
^  hich  I  had  always  been  accustomeil,  was  set  aside  by  his  self-posses¬ 
sion,  end  although  there  was  not  a  particle  of  famiharity  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  such  was  the  obvious  independence  of  his  mind,  that  it  dis¬ 
pleased  my  pride.  In  natural  endowment  I  was  not  disposed  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  an  enuolitv,  and  in  experience  I  w’as  willing  to  acknowledge 
thal  he  had  the  advantage  of  seniority,  but  his  lofty  consciousness  ol 
independence,  was,  to  say  the  plain  truth,  excessively  disagreeable. 
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He  had  tomeihing  «o  indescribably  high  about  him,  that  I  sliould  Iiavt 
hesitated  to  oSer  him  any  favour,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  his 
ness  was  so  manly,  that  1  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  any  rt« 
quest  which  he  might  have  made.*  pp.  1 1  ,  12. 


1 


The  Author  is  the  Majolo's  guest.  While  Beneclotta  is  sH« 
ting  out  the  table,  his  host  proposes  to  play  a  few  of  the  pro* 
\iiiciul  airs  of  Oliastro. 

*  After  a  rich  and  chromatic  symphony,  as  if  to  contrast  the  intn* 
cacies  of  refinement  with  the  charms  of  natural  simplicitv,  he  played 
in  succession,  a  number  of  tender  and  sprightly  airs.  This  nerfona- 
ance  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  his  own  character.  It  had  ia 
it  a  degree  of  precision,  often  unpleasing,  but  now  and  then  a 
rounded  itself  into  an  expression  so  full,  so  generous,  and  so  noble, 
that  perhaps,  few  professional  musicians  could  have  excelled  it.  1 
began  indeed  to  imagine  that  he  might  have  been  liimself  a  public 
performer,  but  just  as  the  thought  arose  in  roy  mind,  a  little  blemish 
in  his  playing,  some  defect  of  the  time,  and  harshness  of  the  cadence, 
convinced  me  that  he  was  only  an  amateur.*  pp.  IG,  17* 

His  remarks  upon  national  music  would  suggest  an  interesting 
to^MC  of  Mi>cculation,  had  we  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  as¬ 
sertion  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  tliat  the  Scottish  music  bean 
a  tiriking  resemblance  to  that  of  Sardinia.  ‘  There  is  no  part 

*  of  tbc  world,*  observes  the  Majolo,  ‘  where  the  country  is 

*  luountaiiioua,  in  which  the  music  is  not  wild,  abrupt,  and 

*  iDouniful.* 

*  Music  is  the  medium  by  which  the  universal  feelings  of  mankind 
are  expressed,  and  man  in  similar  circumstances  is  always  the  same 
sort  ot  creature,  lie  is  affected  by  the  mountainous  circumstances 
of  Epirus,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Scotland,  with  similar  emotions,  and 
the  only  difference  in  the  universal  language  of  these  countries,  is  a 
difference  of  accent,  a  provincial  peculiarity.* 

The  Majolo  now  proceeds  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  guest 
with  res|>ect  to  liis  history,  informing  him  before-hand  that  bis 
taW.will  consist  rather  of  observations  than  adventures.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  is  iicrpetually  digressing  from  his  desultory  narrative 
mto  reftcK^tions  of  a  philosophizing  cast ;  which  display,  for 
the  most  |>art,  correct  observation,  and  amiable  feeling,  but  ex¬ 
hibit  n  singular  deficiency  of  religious  knowledge,  not  excusable 
even  in  a  Sardinian  peasant.  The  notions  of  the  Majolo  con¬ 
cerning  Deefiny^  as  *  a  kind  of  moral  chcini<itry,*  as  a  chain 

*  fornieil  by  links  of  physical  causes,’  and  other  sceptical  hints 
of  this  kind,  are  to  vague  as  to  appear  connected  with  no  very 
deCeniiinate  opinions  in  the  Author’s  mind,  and  they  may,  thcre^ 
fare,  be  passetl  over  as  harmless  instances  of  the  cloudiness  of 
idem  into  wliioh  an  mmbitioua  fondness  for  philosophical  conjoc- 
tufs  is  likely  .to  load  a  {person,  in  the  absence  of  correct  moral 
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piidanc^.  Thrre  in  some  tnith,  liomrer,  mixed  Ulili  much 
almiirclity  of  expression,  in  tke  following  specimen. 

«< « I  hate  noticed,’  said  the  Majolo,  *  that  character  Is  aeldom  un- 
derftooil  by  i*»tiinaung  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  Do  you  not  gene¬ 
rally  find  iomc  occult  impulse  so  modifying  the  nature  of  man  in  active 
litf'  that  he  scarcely  seems  the  same  sort  of  being  whom  you  had 
contemplated  unemployed?  Compare  the  moral  and  intellectual  fea- 
tuns  or  any  individual  among  your  acquaintance,  with  the  effect  of 
hif  character  on  youraelf,  or  in  the  cirde  of  society  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  tou  will  be  convinced  that  it  ia  not  by  them,  but  by 
the  way  in  which  he  ia  actuated,  that  you  ought  to  make  choice  of 
him  as  a  fViend,  or  shun  him  os  an  enemy.  There  is  nothing  more 
deceitful  than  to  trust  a  man  on  account  of  his  qualities ;  in  every 
case  where  you  do  so,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  what  appears  to 
be  his  destiny,  you  will  never  cease  to  repent  tlie  connection.  There 
is  very  little  inlierent  difference  between  the  qualities  of  the  good  and 
the  bad ;  the  effects  which  their  course  of  action  produces  in  society 
make  the  former  criminals  and  the  latter  judges :  and,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  all  nations  wisely  regard  guilt,  as  cnaracterised  by  circum* 
stances,  dependent  ns  much  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  person 
who  commits  it,  as  on  the  actual  amount  of  the  injury  which  it  indicts 
on  tlie  sufferer. 

** '  Don  Lopez  w  as  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  without  the 
sniallust  })articlc  of  generous  sentiment  in  their  composition,  are  con¬ 
strained,  by  the  impulse  of  destiny,  to  act  in  all  afiairs  with  unvaried 
franknefs,  and  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  liberal  and  muniticent 
heart.  In  every  thing  the  selfishness  of  his  nature  was  constantly  ma¬ 
nifested.  He  studied  the  enjoyments  of  his  palate  with  the  solici¬ 
tude  of  devotion  ;  but  as  he  delighted  os  much  in  cheerful  company 
as  in  luxurious  dishes  and  delicate  wines,  he  drew  around  his  table  a 
circle  of  pleasant  compan ions,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
hospitable  fellow.  He  was  proud  and  vain  to  an  cxceuive  degree, 
and  yet  such  was  his  happy  fortune,  that  neither  of  these  disagreeable 
qualities  were  allowed  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colours.  Ifls 
sewsuidity  being  social,  acted  as  a  medium  to  hit  arrogance  and  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  to  changed  their  natural  complexion  in  every  mani- 
fauation,  that  they  took  the  colour  of  virtuea,  as  the  crimson  blood 
in  the  veins  ap|)ears  blue  when  seen  through  the  soil  smooth  skin  of 
v^uptuous  beauty.  Not  one  of  his  associates  were  (was)  ignorant  of 
his  disposition,  and  yet  they  constantly  treated  him  as  one  of  the  best 
of  men,  and  spoke  of  his  faults  with  indulgence.  Not  one  of  them  had 
the  sliglitcst  taith  in  his  friendship,  and  yet  heVas  the  most  intimato 
friend  with  which  each  of  them  respectively  associated.  He  had, 
however,  the  good  fottune  to  possess  not  only  that  instinctive  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  tendency  of  affairs,  which  enables  a  maa  to  know 
^hen  to  specidate  upon  contingencies,  but  also  that  disregard  of  the 
consronences  of  failure,  which  emboldeiii  the  adveiHuroui  to  risk  asore 
than  their  all  u}>an  the  probability  of  great  altimato  profit.  He  was, 
therefore,  considered  not  only  as  the  moat  liberal,  but  one  of  Ae  roost 
fortunate  merchairts  m  all  Sassari,  and  this  opinion  procured  him  more 
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credit  |)€rhap9y  was  ever  before  enjoyed  by  any  trader  m  Sur*  I 
dinia ;  for  in  this  island  mercantile  probity  is  rarer  tlian  among  you  1 
in  England ;  and  that  wonderful  confidence  between  man  and  mag,  a 
which  enables  your  countrymen  to  work  miracles  both  in  political  and  1 
mercantile  fiaaacc»  is  here  almost  entirely  unknown.*’  *  pp.  85—89.  M 

Many  of  the  3iajolo*s  general  observations,  which  appear  at  I 
first  paradoxical,  or  which  startle  by  Uieir  boldness  or  novelty,  ^ 
will  ^  found,  on  exuniination,  to  contain  a  portion  of  truth,  1 
hut  to  be  erroneous  from  the  partial  and  defective  views  on  which  | 
they  are  founded.  Were  he  to  commence  the  career  of  life  J 
afresh,  he  is  made  to  say,  there  is  no  profession  he  would  prefer  t 
to  that  of  a  merchant ;  and  the  following  is  the  reason  he  assigns.  ^ 

*  **  The  vital  principle  of  commerce  is  founded  on  faith  in  the  general  U 

probity  of  human  nature. — The  lawyer  thrives  by  the  vices  of  iiiankiad,  S 
and  his  hopes  of  fortune  can  only  be  realised  by  the  prevalence  of  & 
dishonesty.  The  utility  of  the  priest  is  founded  on  the  necessity  of  K 
ourbing  the  dispoditions  of  the  heart:  men,  in  his  eyes,  arc  savage  t! 
animaU  that  must  be  chained  to  prevent  tliem  from  doing  mischief,  r 
The  soldier,  the  hero  !  builds  his  monument  with  the  ruins  of  ui-  p 
lions.  The  statesman  is  the  adversary  of  the  natural  freedom  of  mao,  ft 
and  the  artificer  of  crimes  that  are  ofiensive  only  to  his  usurps. 
tions;  and  the  author,  or  if  you  think  fit,  the  philosopher,  is  tht  E 
disseminator  of  notions,  for  the  effects  of  which  he  does  not  hold  p 
himself  responsible,  but  regards  the  punishment  for  promulgating  the  1 
meat  pernicious  as  attempts  to  shackle  the  human  mind.  The  roer*  1 
chant,  however,  lives  by  cultivating  amity  between  nation  and  nation;  E 
his  profit  is  obtained  by  promoting  the  benefit  of  others ;  his  barb  I 
explore  the  remotest  regions,  and  carry  with  them  knowledge  on  their  i 
prow,  and  the  seeds  of  industry  in  their  cargoes.**  9 

*  I  could,  with  difficulty,  keep  from  smiling,  ns  he  proceeded  is  1 

this  manner.  He  suddenly  frowned,  nnd  looking  at  me  with  a  steodi*  i 
ness  of  eye  that  was  almost  stern,  said,  **  are  you  nn  Englishman,  sir,  1 
uid  do  not  think  this  true  ?*’  *  pp.  103 — 105.  1 

The  following  description  given  by  the  Majolo,  of  his  first 
efforts  to  obtain  literary  cinineiiee,  may  indirectly  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  our  precedini;  rmnarks.  Many  an  ardent  youag 
ailventiirer,  prompted  by  the  restlessness  of  imagination,  has, 
pnihahly,  expericnceil  a  similar  perplexity  amid  the  distractini 
variety  of  intellectual  pursuits,  in  no  one  of  which,  imagination 
eotihl  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  more  solid  qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  to  shorten  the  laborious  process  of  acquirement. 

« From  that  moment,  1  saw  the  necessity  of  applying  my  mind  ts 
attain  some  degrt*  j  of  pre-eminence  in  a  particular  study,  difi* 
culty  was,  to  find  one  in  w*hich  tlie  merits  of  my  own  efforts  might  ap¬ 
pear,  and  that  what  1  might  proiluce  should  be  acknowledged  as  my 
own.  Before  fixing,  niy  mind  rambled  over  almost  every  branch  ct 
science  and  literature.  I  applied  to  mathematics  with  the  enthusisao 
of  a  poet,  but  1  found  that  the  laws  of  demontirationt  were 
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The  Majolo, 

dripotic  for  nij  I  turned  to  mct&pYiysIcft,  and  tlie 

science  »ceroed  but  a  system  of  plausibilities,  continiinlly  subject  to 
be  dissoWed.  Chymistry,  under  tbe  direction  of  Vincellos,  next 
drew  my  attention ;  but  although  he  admitted  that  I  showed  aome 
ability  in  conjecturing  what  might  be  the  reault  of  ex|'eriments,  he 
soon  told  me  of  what,  indeed,  1  was  so  soon  consriout»  thot  i  wanted 
tbe  steadiness  of  application  necessary  to  the  delicacies  of  analiz'ng. 

*  **  Rut  my  ardour  was  nut  to  be  subdued.  I  feit  uiid  confessed  my 
natural  unfitness  for  prosecuting  science;  but  tbe  wide  region  of 
moral  literature  lay  open  before  me,  and  a  thou^nd  paths,  all 
fading  to  the  glittering  domes  and  pinnades  of  the  same  odifire  in 
which  the  consequential  —  deemed  a  niche  was  prepared  for  him, 
invited  me  to  advance.  With  an  intensity  of  application,  that  was 
either  natural  or  had  become  habitual,  I  entered  upon  that  of  history ; 
but  soon  tound  that  I  could  not  set  down  my  foot  without  placing  it  on 
the  print  of  some  predecessor.  The  world,  1  pcrceivt^,  had  long 
before  discovered  the  wuy  of  preserving  every  thing  of  the  past  that 
deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ;  and  I  wearied  myself  amor^ 
the  broken  arches  and  fallen  pillars  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  some  suitable  topic  that  might  ensure  to  me  free 
access  to  the  temple.  The  search  was  vain  ;  the  lights  of  my  learning 
were  but  tapers,  and  only  made  the  darkness  visible  which  broods  in 
tbe  labyrinths  of  antiquity.  1  abondoned  my  attempt  to  explore  their 
niinoui  recesses,  less,  however,  satisfied  that  tliey  contained  no  hid* 
den  treasures,  than  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  meant  to  dis¬ 
cover  them 

*  ^  During  the  time  that  1  was  thus  casting  about  for  a  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  regular  study,  1  had  amused  myself  in  writing  occasional  little 
Mngs  anil  ballads  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Oliastro.  And  a  copy  of 
one  of  these,  partly  ludicrous  and  partly  pathetic,  happened  to  1^11 
into  the  hands  nf  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  to  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  took  the  trouble  of  requesting  Vincellos  to  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted.  This  incident  was  a  great  triumph  over  ■  — i^.  Hitherto 
nobody  knew  the  extent  of  hit  proficiency,  and  although  he  hat  since 
fully  verified  the  solidity  of  his  just  pretensions  to  superiority,  h 
Willed  then  to  every  body  more  assumed  than  legitimate.  But  in 
tbe  request  of  the  monk  there  was  a  decisive  homage  paid  to  something 
peculiarly  my  own.  From  that  moment  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  were 
A  to  cultivate  my  talent  for  poetry  1  might  oe  enabled  to  inspire  tbe 
public  with  sentioients  respecting  me  similar  to  those  of  the  monk.”  * 
i>p.  120-123. 

There  ia  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  description  in  this  llttlo 
tolume,  and  in  the  delineations  of  character,  are  Mome  very 
successful  displays  of  ability.  Some  of  the  |H>rtraits,  we 
apprehend,  are  from  life.  The  character  of  Count  WalUerstein 
is  finely  developed;  and  the  Majolo’s  physiognomical  dis¬ 
coveries,  thou  g!i  they  may  appear  fanciful,  are  certainly  jiistiftetl 
hy  abundant  indications  of  a  real  correspondence  ‘  between 
*  the  physical  fonn,  and  the  intellectual  character.* 
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S4  Gurney's  Vuiitation  Sermon. 

With  respect  to  the  ‘  oUier  elementary  principle*  which 
the  Mq^oIo  speaks  of,  as  serviii|^  to  guide  him  in  the  study  of  I 
mankind,  *  the  sympathetic  and  antipathetic  nature  of  tbs 
*  mind*,  it  is  not  sufficiently  ^  definable'y  for  us  to  trust  our>elv«s 
with  the  subject :  but  we  will  so  far  conoede  to  our  Autlier,  as 
to  admit  the  justness  of  his  motto,  that 

•  There  are  more  things  in  Hesven  and  Earth,  Horatio, 

•  T  han  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.* 

We  have  given  more  copious  extracts  from  this  small  volume, 
tlian  its  size  or  ilu  pretensions  mi^t  seem  to  warrant ;  but  U 
apiicari'd  to  us  to  be  the  only  me&od  of  doing  justice  to  tho 
Author.  The  present  work,  we  are  inibriued,  constitutes  only 
a  part  of  a  considerable  design,  of  an  epic  character.  We 
have,  therefore,  tliongkt  it  deserving  of  a  proportionate  degfse 
of  attention.  ‘  You  have  heard  my  story,’  says  the  Majolo, 
in  eoncluding  the  conversation,  ‘  and  read  wiy  book  ;  do  you 
‘  think  me  a  fool,  or  a  man  of  ^nius  ?’  The  Author  seems  to 
anticipaU*  the  perplexity  which  the  reader  would  feel  on  a 
biuiilar  (|uestioii  being  put  to  him.  *  It  was  not  easy,’  be 
replu*s,  ^  to  find  a  pro|>cr  answar  to  such  a  question.’  In  the 
usual  acceptation  of  tJie  word,  tlu^e  would  be  no  propriety 
whatever  in  tlie  application  of  the  former  tenii  to  Uie  Anther 
of  sucii  a  proil  net  loll.  TIk^  latter  desiguation  in  its  bigtiesft 
sense,  would  scarcely  be  due  to  him.  may  safely  aliow 

liim  the  full  benefit  of  the  opinion  he  expresses  of  the  MajolO| 
that  lie  IS  *  unquestioiiably  |N)ssesKeil  of  an  uncoiiMnon  mind  ;* 
but  |>erhaps  this  iineoinnKHiness  may  relate  more  to  kind  than 
degree  of  ahilily.  There  is  a  iiiodTiicatioii  of  the  two  pro|)ortie9, 
folly  and  gimliis,  existing  in  combination  with  each  oUier, 
which  will  often  be  found  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  certain  degree  of 
literary  fame,  and  to  constitute  him  a  character  higliiy  hi< 
teresting,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  disqualify  him  for 
the  liiglior  efforts  aud  sustained  exertUnis  of  intellect. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  some  curiosity  to  bear  the  ooft<* 
elusion  of  the  Majolo’s  history. 


.\ii.  X.  j1  Seriottt  Addrtuio  ikt  of  ike  United  Kinf^dm 

ON  the  Dttliet  of  ike  Ptuioral  Office^  in  a  Visitation  Sermon,  preod^ 
ed  at  the  Faiiah  Church  of  Si.  Paul’i,  Coven t-garden,  on  the  i8th 


•TT  niT^Vl  iii  nTT?rTf] 


Clergy.  By  tlie  Rev.  W.  Gurney,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  Strand;  Minister  of  the  Free  Chapel,  Westminster,  kCk 
Svo.  pp.  25.  Trice  la.  W.  Walker.  1815. 

npiIIS  is  a  plain,  but  very  earnest  and  sensible  Sermon,  from 
*■  i  Pet  V.  2.  and  3.  “  Feed  the  flock  of  God,”  &,c.  It  has  im 
great  |>retensM>ns  to  origmalitv,  to  depth  of  thought,  or  to  ckn 
queiiur,but  the  preacher's  mojeal  expectation  that  his  Maoguags, 
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GurDey*8  f'liri/alion  Sermon. 

<  tliougb  simple,  would  not  dis|(Uftt,Mliat  kii  *  argiiBicsta,  tkoiigh 

*  nlain,  would  not  be  wei&k/  and  that  bia  ^  apyiloaiWu,  tbougb 

*  close,  would  not  be  oflenaifely  j^raonal,*  will,  wo  Uiink, 

pear  to  readers  In  to  be  udiy  justified.  8uoU  a  Die* 

course,  as  it  conveye<l  to  tbe  audience  nothing  that  was  new^ 

I  tliou^i  it  miglit  serve  to  revive  what  was  forgotten,  as  it  wan 
i)erfH:tlY  scripiurai,  butnotstrikiogly  ingenious,  and  as  the  tnidia 
It  cont  lined  were  at  least  familiar  to  the  uoder^uiuUum  of  bin 
clerical  brethren,  might  be  existed  to  excite  no  ueouTiar  wish 
in  his  audience  ibr  its  publlcatioo.  Yet  it  ia,  at  the  same  time, 

<i0  unexceptionable  in  point  of  sentiment,  and  so  moderate  ui 
point  of  expression,  that  it  would  be  diffiouU  to  imagine  that 
the  omisidoD  of  tbe  customary  request  on  tbe  part  of  the  Arch* 
deacon  or  his  clergy,  aroae  from  any  feelings  of  diaapprohaliaii 
or  personal  disre^ect. 

The  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Qur*» 
ncy’s  style. 

*  But  suppose  that  there  should  be  found  some  solitary  individual, 
aboy  for  filthy  lucre,  from  necemity  in  his  drcnrnttancea,  or  btoauae 
he  was  thought  unfit  for  any  other  profesaton,  from  a  desire  to  obtam 
a  couDtr)’  residence,  where  he  might  indulge  hiroaelf  in  the  pleasurba 
of  the  field  and  of  the  world,  had  entered  into  the  Church,  and  re* 
ceived  commission  to  preach  that  Gospel  which  he  never  practises  | 
mast  he  not  be  ronsiaered  as  having  awfully  departed  from  the  tpirii 
of  the  Church  in  saying,  I  trust  I  am  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  upon  me  this  sacred  office  •  must  not  his  conduct  dia« 
gust  the  true  Churchman,  offend  every  Christian,  and  even  give  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  wicked  to  blatphcnc,  and  to  deride  and  contemn  the 
Church  ?  This  would  be  but  a  miserable  ensample  to  the  flock,  who, 
if  they  did  punctually  follow  such  a  leader,  must  perish  together  wkli 
him.  Is  the  picture  too  strongly  drawn  ?  Then  let  us,  ay  beloe^ 
brethren,  enucavour,  by  the  grace  of  God,  earnestly  sou^t  for  in 
constant  prayer,  to  blot  out  every  line  of  this  horrible  figure,  by  be¬ 
coming  universally  ensaroples  to  the  Hock  over  which  God  bath  made 
us  overseers.  We  may  be  slandered  by  our  neighbours,  we  may  bo 
deserted  by  conscientious  Dissenters  upon  minor  points  of  difference, 
but  we  shall  never  be  deserted  of  our  God,  nor  long  be  despised  ot* 
our  neighbours,  while  we  conscientiously  and  individually  a^^  up  to 
the  fpirit  Qf  Church,  as  exhibited  in  her  Articles*  isomUias,  and 
Liturgy  .*  pp.  18, 19. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiai  this  Sermon,  without  alliMlfaig 
^  the  notice  it  has  drawn  forth  from  a  contemporary  Joutoal, 
*n  an  article  of  a  highly  offensive  character.  The  Reviewer 
ronh*asf8  that  he  *  did  expect  a  philippic  {lersonal  eooitgh,  and 

*  tJui  the  form  of  sound  words  would  hardly  have  been  retained 

*  to  the  end.  ^  et/-  be  adda,  *  excsipt  certain  Calviaiatic  mu- 

‘  endow  respecting,  ejrperimenial  tcc*  thcjro  is  Utile 

‘  doctrine,  and  lets  personality ;  all  is  sufficiently  tame  and  spi- 

*  ritless,* 
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The  principal  objection  the  '  RcTic\\cr  briujjs  forward,  w.  ■ 
apeettf  Hlic  atyic  of*Mr.  Gurney’s  Sermon.  It  is  ‘  so  va^ue, «  I 
^  unsatisfactory,  ao  ill  expressed.’  .\nd,  after  punning  on  tbe  I 
word  ‘  frame,’  and  jesting  upon  a  solemn  passage  which  he  I 
chooses  to  misapply,  he  proceeds  to  prove  tlic  badness  of  the  I 
style  from  the  following  instance.  I 

*  In  pag«‘  8.  occurs  the  following  inexplicable  passage.—  1 
‘  “  llo|ve,  as  an  anchor  of  the  sou^  both  sure  and  stedfai4,  * 

*  entereth  into  that  (what?)  within  tlic  vail,  whither  our  (ore- 
‘  runner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus.”  ’—Brifw/i  Critic  for  f 
November^  1815,  p.  231.  ‘  ^  ^ 

Can  any  thing  be  more  calculated  to  excite,  the  triumphaat 
sneer  of  an  infidel,  than  the  conduct  of  a  professedly  orthodoi 
tteviewer,  who  undertakes  to  criticise  in  theology,  without 
knowing  that  while  thrusting  ut  a  living  proadicr,  he  strikes  in 
inspired  Apoifle  I 

Alter  this  specimen  of  the  critic’s  consummate  ignorancf, 
Mr.  (luriiey  may  safely  smile  at  the  harmless  malignity  of  hit 
flippant  remarks,  though  he  may  justly  complain  that  tlie  Con- 
diicCnrs  of  a  Ijiterary  Journal  of  so  high  jirotonsions,  should  I 
sutler  a  writer,  enpabie  of  thus  mistaking  (he  Luiguagc  of  Scrip-  ] 
lure,  to  disgrace  their  pages  with  personal  invecti\e. 

Mr.  Gurney's  real  otreiice,  however,  it  should  seem,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  critic,  was  not  preaching  or  publishing  this  Visi¬ 
tation  Sermon.  The  following  passage  contains,  we  presume, 
his  indictment 

*  Now  who  would  sup|>ote  after  this,  that  Mr.  G.  would  ia- 
‘  troiluce,  under  colour  of  a  Bible  AtMociaiionf  strange  shep- 

*  herds  of  various  denomiii.'itions,  within  the  very  walls  of  his 
*own  (Miurcli,  to  lead  liis  flock  astray,  and  hy  their  untmffer^ 

*  able  caet  and  dintjmtimj  dissensions,  to  desperate  the  sane- 
‘  tuary  of  Go<l.’ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  find  the  language 
of  Scripture  *  inexplicabloy  should  be  unfriendly  to  Bible  as¬ 
sociations  :  hut  tlic  charge  implied  in  Uie  aliovc  extract,  beirayt 
something  worse  than  ignorance  in  the  mind  which  framctl  it. 

Art.  XI.  Baxteriana  :  contnining  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of 
Baxter.  Collected  bv  Arthur  Young,  Eoq.  F.R.S.  TJino.  pp.  ri, 
5(H.  Price  6a.  Ckk  liatchard.  181.5. 

rpilE  name  of  Richard  Baxter  is  one  which  all  parties  re* 
■-  spt^'t,  and  all  sincere  Chrisliaus  ancctiouatcly  revere.  A 
collection  of  extracts  from  his  works,  cannot  fail  of  Inking  vala* 
able,  and  the  present  volume  stands,  therefore,  in  small  need 
of  our  recommendation.  But  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
gratification  of  traDaoribing  the' interesting  and  ingcttuous  ac* 
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count  gWen  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of  the  origin  of  tliis  piib- 
iioaliou. 

«  Eighteen  yean  ago  he  suffereil  a  severe  domestic  calamity* 
^hich,  for  the  (irtt  time  in  his  life,  led  his  mind  into  a  train  of 
thouglit  very  ditferent  from  all  that  had  formed,  till  then,  his  pur¬ 
suits,  pleasure,  or  occupation.  For  the  first  time,  he  began  seri¬ 
ously  to  think  of  that  wnich  a  Christian  ought  to  think  of  every  day 
of  hit  existence— a  future  state.  When  the  chains  which  tie  us  to 
the  world  begin  to .  break,  it  is  time  to  reconsider  the  principles  of 
fbe  religion  we  have  professed ;  the  heart  demands  consolation,  and 
Dominsl  Christianity  nos  it  not  to  give ;  for  any  solid  comfort,  we 
roust  drink  deeper.  I  read  much,  and  sometimes  conversed  on  the 
subject,  enough  to  hear  it  ui^ed,  that  a  man  who  had  been  publisli- 
ing  books  all  his  life,  shoula  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith, 
by  Sliding  one  to  the  number:  in  truth,  I  sIioukI  have  done  this  long 
•go,  but  found  the  admirable  productions  already  before  the  public 
•0  Bumeroui,  that  it  appeared  presumption  to  punlish  any  worlc  con¬ 
fessedly  inferior  to  those  I  was  in  the  habit  of  perusing/ 

Mr.  Young  proceeds  to  state,  that  having  early  accustomed 
himself  to  extract,  for  his  own  iuiprovciuent,  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  passages  of  the  works  he  iM^rused,  and  finding  that  the 
works  of  Baxter  alone  had  furnished  sutlicient  to  fill  a  volume, 
he  thouglit  a  selection  from  tlu^se,  e8|>ecially  as  some  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  taken  arc  scarce,  miglit  be  useful 
to  insny  readers,  on  which  account  he  hopes  the  present  intru¬ 
sion  will  be  forgiven. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  arranged  in  seven  books, 
subdivided  into  chapters.  The  titles  of  the  kooks  are,  *  'Fhe 

*  3foral  State  of  Mao  f  *  The  essential  Doctrines  of  the  Ghris- 

*  tian  Religion;’  *  The  Remedy  for  the  disordered  State  of 
‘  Man — tl ustification  by  Faith  alone;’  ‘  Conversion;’  *  The 
‘  Holy  Spirit;’  ‘  Necessity  of  (jood  Works;’  ‘  Death  and 
‘  Judgement.’ 

Hie  following  impressive  testimony,  with  which  the  Intro¬ 
duction  concliicies,  will  prove,  we  trust,  a  salutary  ap|>eal  to 
the  feelings  and  conscience  of  the  reader,  as  it  cannot  fail  of 
exciting  sentiments  of  veneration  for  the  Author. 

'  I  will  not  lay  down  the  pen  without  roost  earnestly  iotreating 
those  who  are  but  entering  on  life,  to  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  especially  the  tour  great 
means  of  grace,  prayer,  public  worship,  reading  the  scriptures  of 
truth,  and  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit,  meditating  on  their 
contents.  I  can  with  truth  assure  such,  that  when  I  reflect  on  the 
various  errors  and  miscarriages  of  my  life,  previous  to  my  mind  ta¬ 
king  a  serious  turn,  1  am  clearly  convinced  that  1  should  have  avoided 
many,  had  I  listened  with  more  submission  to  the  persuasion  of  a 
most  valuable  and  pious  mother,  whom  I  did  not  Jearn  suflicicntly  to 
citeeiii  till  many  years  after  1  had  lost  her ;  and  I  speak  thia  in  aliu- 
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both  to  temporal  tod  rtcroal  objfecU.  In  tnith»  there  k  but  oni 
principle  that  ought  to  govern  mankind ;  to  think,  ipeak,  and  aei  k 
such  a  manr^er  at  will  please  God,  and  to  avoid  all  that  will  oiM 
him :  not  the  Sujtrtmt  the  Greoi  First  Cause  of  modem  pik 

loaophert,  but  the  God  of  Hevelation.  O  my  young  friends,  let  m 
vrith  truth  assure  you,  that  iliough  I  have  experienced  some  highk 
flattering,  and  partakto  of  many  brilliant  scenes,  yet  would  1  tm 
exchan^  the  consolation  and  nope  which  Christianity  gives  m 
while  blind,  and  quickly  desceudinff  to  the  grave,  for  the  most  plsis 
iqg  moments  of  my  former  life,  with  rejuvinescence  to  enjoy  them. 

.  *  The  tranquillity  of  a  mind  gradually  reposing  in  the  clssna 
hope  of  a  better  world,  is  an  enjoyment  that  cannot  be  purchani 
at  too  dear  a  rate.  It  is  not  easy,  sufficiently  to  value  the  |>eacsfiii 
close  of  a  bu^  life,  provided  tKat  repose  is  foumlcd  on  tl^  bri^ 
views  af  Christian  hope  looking  beyond  the  grave :  the  mitt  of 
doubts  and  perplexities  dissipated  in  tho  meridian  splendour  of  gss 
pel  truth;  the  storms  of  lire  softening  into  silence ;  the  delirium  of 
pleasure,  and  the  dreams  of  dissipation  fled,  and  the  freed  mind  re- 
signed  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  the  wounds  of  conscience  cured  bj 
the  balm  of  eternal  love ;  the  heart,  lacerated  by  the  lots  of  tboie 
ance  so  dear  to  us,  in  full  expectation  of  a  re-union  never  more  to  be 
brolM ;  every  angry  passion  hushed  into  peace ;  the  evils  of  Uh 
sunl^in  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  the  fervent  desire  of  the  rens- 
rated  heart  approaching  the  rerge  of  never*eiiding  enjoyment ;  md 
the  whole  soul  i  eposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  Savioar^s  love.  Then 
ought  to  be  the  privileges  of  a  real  Christian,  and  will  be  so  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  steadiness  of  his  faith.  May  tha  perusal  of  the  easel- 
lent  Baxter,  contribute  to  increase  and  stmgthen  such  faith,  aod 
axcitc  such  hope  in  the  mind  of  every  reader.'*  pp.  iv^vi. 


Alt.  XII.  Athaliah :  a  Sacred  Drama, 
of  Racine.  Foolscap  8vo.  p|) 
Oliphant  and  Co.  1815. 


Translated  from  the  Frendi 
xxviii.  96.  Price  Ss.  Edinboigb, 


have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  difTereoct 
between  the  Greek  and  the  English  drama ; — a  differoaos, 
indeed,  so  great,  as  to  appear  of  iliiiaratlicr  than  of  degree.  Thi 
Greek  drama,  a  poem  oi  simple  structure,  of  few  incidents,  of  fsw 
|>ersonages ;  abounding  in  splendid  description  and  dignified 
sentiment;  with  much  eloquent  declamation,  and  still  mors 
empty  veihiage , — the  English,  a  play  full  and  bustling,  over¬ 
flowing  with  traits  of  character,  and  strokes  of  passion  : — the 
Greek,  a  thing  to  be  admired;  tbe  English  to  be  felt:--ths 
Greek,  chaste  and  elegan  ,  symmotrioal  and  ununpasHiaued,  ast 
Oortnihian  teni)de;  the  Eiiirli»U,  pressing  u|ioii  the  feelinirs,  like 
tbe  long  sillies  of  a  goliiic  abbev,  yri,  like  them,  eHiivened  with 
no  Inexlisustible  variety  of  heautifirl  and  grotesque  icoAg^y. 

Wo  have  sofoetimes  thought  (hat  the  nature  of  twe  Gfsrk 
tragedy,  b  to  be  ascribed  ti»  its  origin  It  was  originally  a  nymi 
•a  boooer  of  some  deity,  wfiteh  was  afterwards  mtermpted  hj 
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tome  one  wbo  recited  Lis  acts  and  adTentures.  Tbe  recilation 
wftt,  in  process  of  time,  converted  into  'dialogue ;  tkm  h  jmu  was 
ituined  in  the  sliape  of  chores. 

WlietJier,  however^  conveyed  in  recitation  or  in  dialo«ne»  the 
tmbjfct  was  the  same;  the  personages  of  every  trageay,  were 
(it^migods  and  heroes.  Now,  in  tlie  first  place,  diecbaraetert  of 
those  were  ready  drawn  to  the  bands  of  tlie  poet ;  they  would, 
therefore,  never  come  before  him  in  that  vivid  portraiture  which 
the  creatures  of  bis  own  brain  would  assume ;  never  haunt,  ond 
press  upon  bis  imagination,  like  known  niid  visible  ol^cots,  like 
things  familiar,  and  of  wliich  lie  had  rather  to  record  tlio  (eriingu 
aod  the  seatiments  than  to  invent  tliem.  The  |K>et,  then,  was 
writing  after  the  idea  of  anotiier,  was  filling  up  another's  outline ; 
tad  what  wonder  if  this  was  done  somewhat  tamely  ? 

*  What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  f* 

In  the  second  place,  l*he  reader  or  the  spectator  was  aa  well 
acquainted  with  these  same  ever  present  personage^— wi\k 
Ncoptuleiuus,  and  Ulvssvs,  and  Medea,  and  Electra,  and  Oresti^, 
— >as  the  |K>ot ;  and  all  that  was  necenMury  to  be  done,  was  not 
to  violitte  the  character,  and  to  adapt  tlie  sentiments  tit  general 
to  the  preconceived  idea. 

Thirdly,  Tliese  higli  and  mighty  personages  were  too  dig¬ 
nified  to  be  trifled  with :  if  they  wept,  or  raved,  or  declaimed, 
every  thing  must  be  done  with  dignity.  Compare  Orestes  and 
*  Hamlet,  bmth  under  the  same  cirpumstanccs, — preternaturally 
commissioned  to  avenge  Uie  murder  of  a  father,  on  tbe  paramour 
of  a  mother.  Every  thing  in  Orestes  is  abstract ;  tie  it  a  son, 
any  son,  avenging  a  father.  Everything  in  Hamlet  is  individual; 
even  wlien  employed  in  such  a  task,  you  see  more,  you  think 
more,  of  his  character,  than  of  his  commissiou.  Rut  who  does 
not  see  (hat  his  melancholy  jokes,  his  hitter  irony,  his  *  snstchea* 
of  old  *  lhat  bad  no  mirth  in  them,'  would  have 

been  highly  tmderarou$  in  Orestes  ? 

The  acts  of  the  demigods  and  heroes,  were  *  domeetica  facta* 
to  the  Qri«ks,  were  sanctifleii  to  them  by  long  and  habitual 
reverence*,  had  lieen  the  tales  and  marvels  of  Uieir  childhood, 
and  therefore,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  should  take  posaesaloii 
of  their  stage.  That  they  should  have  almost  entirely  engrosaed 
the  Erench  drama,  does,  we  think,  cast  a  tacit  reproach  upon 
the  originality  of  the  French  tragedians:  but,  adopting  tbe 
subjects  of  the  Greek  drama,  they  could  not,  we  are  of  ofdnlon, 
do  otherwise  than  adopt  its  style.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 


•  Wa  do  not  forget  Aristophanes ;  but  we  may  enjoy  a  proferntd 

Switho4U  losing  our  veoeraiioD  ^  the  object  of  It  i  we  have  all 
cd  at  paaodias  of  Shakapeave,  bat  who  ever  thinki  of  them,  whrn 
ag  UieoiUnai^ 
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not  a  sinc^le  tra;;cdy,  derived  from  the  Greek  mythology,  keept 
poftiicshtoii  of  our  fUge,*or  is  read  in  our  closet. 

The  reasons  which  we  have  assigned  above  for  tlie  style  whicK 
the  Greeks  adopted  in  their  drama,  will,  we  think  jusufy  a  poet 
for  using  the  same  style  in  scriptural  subjects.  The  di  iraetern 
are  too  well  known  to  all,  and  too  sanctiHed  in  our  iinu?iiutioiis, 
to  admit  of  any  addition,  or  any  thing  that  is  not  periccily  dig¬ 
nified  and  solemn.  Accordingly,  we  have  always  cenndcred 
A thaliah  as  the  first  production  of  the  French  druma,  no  doubt 
because  we  could  there  tolerate  the  French  manner.  While  w« 
have  yawntnl,  (we  fairly  confess  it,)  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
elegance  and  well- wrought  woes  of  Pheilre  and  Androm  ique,  we 
l^ave  never  risen  from  the  perusal  of  Athaliah,  but  with  feelings 
of  the  most  stiblime  solemnity 

We  are  nut  sorry,  tlierefore,  to  see  Athaliah  in  an  English 
diarss;  and  we  are,  oil  the  whole,  not  discontented  with  tlie  dress 
in  which  the  translator  has  chosen  to  present  her  to  the  public. 
We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  it  h  \d  been  a  little  more  in 
the  costume  of  our  older  dramatists,  a  little  more  in  that  dnwiug 
and  peculiar  style  which  wc  should  find  it  difficult  to  describe, 
hut  no  one,  arc  fully  persuade<l,  who  hascom|)eteiitly  idinired 
Shakspearc  and  Massinger,  will  f(M*l  perfectly  content  with  t 
tragedy  in  any  style  hut  our  own,  or  will  ever  think  any  style 
our  otoH,  but  that  of  our  good  old  school.  This  style  consUti 
partly  in  the  language,  and  partly  in  the  flow  of  the  verse,  but  is 
perfectly  indescribable  in  both. 

In  this  style,  which,  we  tlilnk,  is  by  no  means  unattainable  in 
the  present  day,  we  have  often  wished  for  two  or  three  volumes 
(.containing  spin^imens  of  plays,  not  of  parts  of  plays,  from  the 
Greek,  Frcuch,  Italian,  Spaiii.sh  und  German  writers.  Would 
uot  tills,  it  may  l)cs;iid,  b«i  transgressing  against  a  rule  we  have 
so  often  laid  down,  that  every  traiislatcr  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  style  of  the  original  ?  Wc  ask,  in  answer,  whetlier 
the  style  of  Massinger  and  nhakspeare  be  the  same  ?  whether 
«loQ8ou*s  be  like  either?  Whether,  again,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
did  not  adopt  one  entirely  distluct  from  all  three?  What  we 
recommend  is,  merely  a  kind  of  dialect  of  the  English  Tanguagf, 
and  a  particular  form  of  the  Euglisli  verse ;  to  which,  we  think, 
a  person  who  should  make  tlie  above  oli^ction  would  be  to  the 
full  as  |KMiaiitical,  as  he  who  should  translate  a  Greek  play  ui 
lambic  alexandrines,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  acatalectic  ana- 
pa«tic  dimeters,  with  tlieir  bases  and  proceleusroatic  verses. 
This  b  as  much  the  appropriate  style  of  the  English  drams, 
as  rhyming  alexandrint^  are  of  the  French.  Wo  should  wish 
to  see  Shakspeare  himself  in  rhyme,  when  translated  into  French  ; 
certainly  not  for  our  own  gratification,  but  because  we  are  wrll 
aware  that  the  French  could  enjoy  him  in  no  other  than  a 
national  dress. 
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We  sliall  ieftve  our  rrador?  to  form  their  otvh  estimate  of  one 
•r  two  passa^  of  the  English  Athaliali. 

*  ABNER. 

But  where  that  bright  futurity  foreahewn 
To  David,  and  to  I)avid*f  greater  son  ^ 

Alas,  we  trusted,  that  a  line  of  Kin^s 
Bclov’il  and  glorious,  should  from  him  descend. 

Till  one,  blest  hope  of  mortab,  stretching  far 
The  rod  of  conquest,  and  the  wand  of  peace, 

Should  calm  the  tumults  of  distracted  earth. 

While  all  her  kneeling  Monarclis  own'd  bis  sway. 

JOAB. 

And  why  renounce  the  hope  which  Heaven  ensures  ? 

ABNER. 

Ah  !  whence  shall  David's  promis'd  offspring  rise? 

Can  Heaven  itself  a  living  branch  bestow, 

— The  royal  rtock  uprooted,--  w'ithcr'd, — dead  ? 

Een  cradled  infancy  partook  the  grasp 

Of  Athaliah's  vengeance.  Shall  we  call 

Her  virtims  from  their  eight  years  sleep  of  death  ? 

Oh  !  had  her  keen-eyed  fury  miss'd  its  aim. 

Were  one  rich  drop  of  royal  blood  unspill’d—— 

JOAB. 

WTint  w*ould  my  Abner  then  ? 


ABNER. 

'  Oh  joyous  day  I 

With  what  devotion  would  I  hail  my  King ! 

With  what  loud  loyalty  the  gathering  tribea— — 

But  hence,  vain  dream  !’  pp.  6,  7. 

•  Whatever  I  did,  , 

I  deem’d  expedient,  Abner;  nor  will  stoop 
To  vindicate  my  acta  of  sovereignty 
At  the  bane  bidding  of  the  clamorous  herd. 

Let  it  suffice  them,  that  the  powers  above 
Have  been  the  patrons  of  a  martial  reiffn. 

Prospering  my  arms,  till  the  far  sever'd  shores 
Of  this  broad  continent,  respect  their  strength. 
Jerusalem  hath  peace.  No  vagrant  horde 
Of  Arabs,  nor  tne  vaunting  Philistine, 

Whose  inroads  mock'd  your  Kings,  now  waste  the  vale 
Of  Jordan.  Syria  courts  a  brother's  name. 

K’cn  Jehu,  swift  destroyer  of  my  house. 

Shrinks  in  his  covert  of  Samarian  hills. 

To  quell  that  murderer's  force,  my  envoys  rbus*d 
A  near  and  potent  foe,  whose  legions  press 
On  all  his  frontier ;  .while  these  realms  enjoy. 

In  proud  repose,  the  fruits  of  policy. 

These  are  my  triumphs;  hut  tneir  noon-day  brightness, 
Of  late  malignant  clouds  and  mists  obscure. 
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A  dream— ->iba]l  Athaliah  prate  of  dreauit! 

Ay  —but  thote  uiit(»ld  h<irror«  haunt  my  aouly 
And  ye  mutt  gWe  it  reet.— — •  rhui»  wnt  the  dream: 
•"From  thick  iinnatnral  midnight  to  start 

My  royal  inuthcr,  bright  with  nch  attire 
At  on  her  dcath-diy;  sufTering  had  not  changed 
Her  bold  iin|)erial  S|)ect,  and  the  tints 
With  which  the  cunccIlM  the  reproach  of  yeari 
Were  fresh  upon  her  check. — —These  hollow  sounds 
Crept  thniugn  mine  ear :  **  Tremble,  thou  other  self! 
**  O’er  ihet  too,  Judah’s  wrathful  God  prevails. 

*•  I  mourn  thy  fkte.”— And  then  the  stately  tlude 
Lcut  o’er  my  couch.'  pp.  24,  25.  *• 

Firit  Voice. 

In  this  hour  of  fearful  anguish. 

Why  the  sacred  crown  prepare  ? 

Though  your  impious  foe  ye  vanquish, 

Who  shall  regal  honours  wear  ^ 

SALOMITU. 

Tho  God  of  Israel  spake. 

But  can  ye  pierce  the  veil  opaque. 

Which  throudt  kit  deep  decree? 

Comes  be  to  punish  or  defend  ?— 

Say  will  his  warrior  angel  be 
Our  destroyer  or  our  friend  ?— 

AU  the  Chorus, 

Stupendous  cloud,  thy  judsnnents  lower ; 

But  rays  of  love  alternate  ^ihe. 

Oh  fearful  hope !  mysterious  hour ! 

Can  wratli  and  mercy  thus  combine  ? 

First  Voice. 

Sion  falls  1  Heav*ns  wrath  enfolds  her 
In  its  desolating  fires ! 

Secoml  Voices 

Sion  lives,  till  time  expires ! 

Heav’a’i  eternal  truth  upholds  her  1 

First  Voice. 

1  sec  the  gloom  of  her  funereal  fiatnes. 

Second  Vaiie. 

On  me  the  tonrtae  of  her  glory  beams. 

Firsi  Voice. 

She  sinks  engulphM  in  woes  profbtind ! 

Second  Voice. 

She  rtact  with  celestial  splendour  crownM ! 

First  Voice. 

Fatal  fidl! 

Seormd  Voice. 

Immortal  birth ! 
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First  Voice. 

Shrieks  of  death  my  heart  appal  1 

Sftsmd  Voice. 

Shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  earth ! 

T^d  Voice. 

Break  oiT  your  troubled  strain ! 

Hath  Jehorah  ceasM  to  reign? 

He,  m  his  i^polnted  hour. 

The  mjatenous  reil  shall  rend. 

Three  Vmces.  a 

Bow  before  his  tengeful  power. 

Own  your  ererlosting  friend  I 

First  Voice. 

Friend  and  father,  God  of  love. 

If  our  hearts  that  union  know. 

If  our  will  be  one  with  thine. 

Who  shall  break  the  bond  divine? 

And  what  else  of  iny  below  I 
And  what  other  dIim  abovo.? 

No  pure  drops  on  earth  brside. 

And  all  Heaven’s  eternal  tide 

Is  the  ocean  of  thy  love  !’  pp.  64^ 

Alt  Xlll.  Private  Honrs  of  Sapofeon,  Bonaparte^  from  kk  Earliest 
Years  lo  the  period  of  his  Marriage  xvith  the  jirch^Duckeu  Maria 
Lottise.  Written  by  Himself,  during  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba.  2  Vols.  12mo.  Price  10a.  6(L  ATo  English  Putiisher^s 
name. 

fpHIS  is  a  pubricaiion,  which  so  outrages  both  decency  aad 
coinmun  sense,  ami  which  carries  on  its  face  so  obvious  an 
air  of  iinposilion,  that  iiothing  but  an  insatiate  appetite  for 
slander  could,  we  should  imagine,  n^ooiicile  any  one  to  its 
perusal  We  should  entertain  no  hope  as  to  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  person  who  has  endeavoured,  without  sufRcient 
akilitv  to  support  the  deception,  to  impose  these  coarae  and 
puerile  eiTusions  upon  the  pubhe  as  the  production  of  Napoleon 
Uonaparte  ;  were  it  not  that  in  withholding  his  name  from  this 
despicable  {lerformance,  he  gives  some  indication  of  a  sense  of 
shame.  The  eoi-disant  Editor  pretends  thtt  a  Dcdke,  wbdie 
name  we  are  left  to  guess,  brought  him  the  rosnaBctfpt,  with  ih 
Injunction  to  print  it !  . 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  protO  toat  this  is  not 
the  performance  of  Napoleoo  Bonaparte,  'fha  tgimranoe  bf  the 
Author,  with  respect  l^tb  to  the  character  U  professes  to  de¬ 
lineate,  and  to  the  bumao  charaoler  In  gcSMiral,  appem 
in  ev^  page.  Napoleon  is  made  not  only  lo '  aceSM  hinmelf 
of  crimes  at  nine  years  of  age,  wUeh  noC  the  talM  ttardDly 
urould  hold  venial  in  manhood,  but  to  argue  coolly  in  their 
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defence  upon  the  i^ound  of  moral  and  physical  considcraiioii.  | 
The  work  does  not  contain  a  simple  interesting^  anecdote  w 
trait  of  character ;  it  consists  merely  of  a  succession  of  Tulgir 
excesses  eul^arly  narrated,  and  mif^t  just  as  well  hare  beet 
an  account  of  the  private  hours  of  the  Editor  himself,  as  if 
Bonaparte.  But  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation  are  due  U 
the  oelil^rate  wickedness  of  an  author,  whose  apparent  object 
in  the  polluting  details  of  his  narrative,  is  to  do  as  much  mk- 
chief  as  comes  within  the  slender  compass  of  his  ability. 

We  cannot  forbear  severely  to  reprehend  the  translator,  aid 
all  who  have  been  concerned  in  ushering  into  public  notice  thk 
silly  and  impure  performance. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Spirit  of  Prayer;  or  a  Discourse  on  the  Nature 
PraufTt  SfC*  IVitk  directions  for  attaining  the  Gift  of  Praysf* 
By  Nathaniel  Vincent,  M.A.  a  Non-Conformist  Minister.  A 
new  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected.  To  which  a  Me* 
moir  of  the  Author  is  prefixed.  By  J*  H.  Hopkins.  l8mo.  pp. 
xviii,  168.  Price  2b.  Conder. 

VERY  judicious  rffort  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  Non* 
conformist  ministers  from  oblivion,  is  highly  deserving  of 
commendation  They  were  men,  not  only  pre-eminent  as  ju¬ 
dicious  divines,  but  for  tlie  most  part  of  highly  respectable  and 
very  solid  attainments  in  learning,  and  many  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguisheti  as  schoUrs  and  as  pulpit  orators.  The  name  of 
Nathaniel  Vincent  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  venerable. 
Woo<l,  in  his  Atiieine  Oxononienses,  mentions  him  as  a  coa- 
stdsrable  scholar. 

This  little  work,  which  on  its  first  publication  *  went  through 
^  at  least  five  editions,*  had  bf^come  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
almost  unknown.  Its  intrinsic  excellence,  as  a  plain  and 
useful  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Prayer,  rendered  its  publication 
very  desirable,  and  the  (Hiblio  are  indebted  to  ^Ir.  Hopkins  for 
the  cheap  form  in  which  ho  has  printed  this  edition,  in  the 
hope  of  its  obtaining  a  wide  circulation. 


Art.  XV.  Considerations  sur  Genice,  dans  ses  Rapports  ovee  PAn* 
guerre  ei  Us  Etats  Protestants^  Sahnes  tTun  Discours  prunono^  i 
uenhfs  sur  ia  Philoiophie  de  VHistoirt.  Par  J.  C.  L  Sismondc  de 
Sismondi.  8vo.  pp.  47.'  Murray.  1814. 


^HESB  two  short  pieces  bear  the  characteristics  tliat  distin- 
guish  the  larger  works  of  the  Author,  which  have  made  him 
90  advantageously  known,  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country. 
They  display  liberality  and  comprehension  of  views,  powers  of 
^guage,  and  a  certaia  warmth  and  benevolence  of  feeling, 
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wbluh  we  do  oot  very  often  reco^i«ie  io  tlie  rhetoric  and 
itntimentalism  in  which  the  French  language  it  accuttomed 
lo  shew  itself  so  fine. 

The  hrst  of  these  pieces  purports  io  liaTe  been  published  in 
Eofdsndy  in  the  hrst  instance.  It  It  a  moat  animated  appeal 
to  the  philanthropy,  the  public  spirit,  the  justice,  and  the  self* 
lotefvst  of  the  Euglish  nation,  made  in  behalf  of  the  Author^t 
cUj.  Geneva,  in  that  memoridile  and  portentous  interval,  (uow 
rtrried  by  the  succession  of  events  so  far  away  into  history,) 
wtieii  assembled  monarchs,  and  representaltves  of  iuoii«iiobi^ 
xftre  ihdiberatiug,  doubtless  with  tlie  equity  and  wistluiu  bo- 
fittiii:;  '4iicb  personages,  on  the  number  utui  the  shape,  the  pre- 
iervatiun  or  extioction,  of  the  minor  states  of  Europe.  As 
tbif  patriotic  writer  somewliat  naturally  imagined  that  a  nation 
wbicb  was  paying  away,  from  its  diminisited  and  distressed 
resources,  immense  sums  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Royal 
tod  Imperial  deliberators  in  that  august  council,  might  have 
some  considerable  weight  in  their  discussions,  he  thought  an 
fsroest  representation  to  this  country  might  greatly  avail 
towards  securing  the  rights  and  iudependence  of  his  little  re¬ 
public.  The  whole  pleading  of  this  enlightened  and  sealous 
adtoette  proceeds  U|>od  a  claim  of  complete  independence* 
lit  does  not  divert  to  any  consideration  of  what  mii^it  be 
the  best  political  adjustment  for  Geneva  next  to  this  entire  in- 
depeodeoce  ;  which  is  indeed  plainly  essential  to  the  main 
piit  of  the  valuable  objects  so  strongly  presented  in  tills  ap|)eal 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  English  nation.  We  cannot  judge 
bow  far  the  disappointment  and  regret  with  which  he  would 
receive  tlie  decree  tliat  merged  a  state  which  had  stood  distinct 
tad  illustrious  for  centuries,  may  have  been  alleviated  hy  a 
redection  on  the  eminent  respectability  of  that  confederation, 
to  which  it  has  become  an  accession,  under  tlie  denomination 
of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  Wc  should  like  very  much  to  see 
bow  far,  and  in  what  manner,  he  could  rationally  console 
himself  and  bis  compatriots,  by  an  estimate  and  balance,  such 
ss  hU  comprehensive  judgemeut  could  furnish,  of  tlie  loss  and 
g^in  relatively  to  the  grand  public  interests  ooncerncil,  which 
uisy  be  anticipated  from  the  change.  The  junction  to  to 
Venerable  and  virtuous  a  leapie,  may  afford  something  in 
ptrtid  compensation ;  but  it  is  t^  obvious  that  one  great  and 
inestimable  good  is  lost; — the  surrounding  countries  can  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  an  unchecked,  unawed  freedom  ih 
publication  of  opinions  in  Uiis  speculativo  and  enlightened 
Will  it,  for  instance,  be  permitted,  by  the  Helvetic  laws 
and  magUtrates,  to  expose  without  scruple  or  reserve  tlie 
and  miscliiefa  of  that  |K)pery  which  continues  the 
riirrUhed  faith  of  a  considerahl#*  proportion  of  the  ronfederatiou  ? 
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Tboogh  this  tpiritiH!  composition  i%,  witli  respect  to  its 
clAe  object,  completely  otK  of  date,  it  neserthdest  re£ 
coi|si4mble  interest,  as  forming  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  b* 
tellectual  state  of  the  continental  nations,  and  of  thetendenq 
with  respect  to  civil  and  religious  fiberty,  of  what  intth 
called  thetr  intellectual  institutions.  And  the  interest  orie 
piece  is  augmented  by  its  being  accompanied  by  a  ^ery  cip 
ti rating  representation  of  what  a  smalt  independent,  ||. 
minated,  Pi^testgut  state,  in  the  situation  of  Geneva,  aiixni 
those  nations,  might  contribute  towards  liberalising  their  £ 
derstandings  and  their  systems, — towards  promoting  tka 
religious  toleration,  and  that  general  improTement  in  the  eea 
nomy  of  government,  which  our  Author  is  polite  enoughs 
gssume,  that  it  H  the  wish  of  this  nation  to  promote  among  is 
neighbours.  Perhaps  he  is  much  more  within  readi  of  evkhiee 
in  ginfirming  that  at  least  it  is  the  infereit  of  England  tk 
these  objects  should  be  promoted  on  the  continent  No  m 
can  doubt  that  he  Is  rigid,  too,  in  asserting  that,  prsviously  to  th 
last  dreadful  quarter  of  a  century,  the  enviable  accunmlatiii 
of  free  and  cultivated  mind,  incessantly  at  wcrk  in  Genen, 
did  actually  extend  a  considerable  influence  through  the 
rounding  countries. 

Ho  pleads  zealously  against  an  inclHl^rence  or  contempt  i 
his  favourite  ^tate  on  account  of  its  littleness,  asserting  tkd 
more  wisdom  may  be  derived  from  its  history  than  from  tk 
of  some  great  empires.  He  considers  the  city  as  mortif 
helongine,  by  neciiUar  congeniality  of  character,  to  fkii  couatrj, 
ns  soiuething  like  an  advanced  'post  of  our  beneficial  agesey, 
«s  an  extra  school  ffcole  succursalej  for  teaching  our  religiota, 
moral,  and  political  principles,  for  extending  an  English  edi* 
ration  to  the  human  race.  And  he  very  pun  gently  romarki, 
that  the  costly  experience  of  the  last  twenty-flvo  years,  mj 
have  sufliced  to  shew  us,  by  the  unprincipled  conduct  towifs 
gs  of  the  continental  powers,  that  if  we  are  henceforward  b 
maintain  any  connexion  with  them,  ft  is  for  our  own  sdk 
extremely  d(*slruble  that  every  possible  chance  should  be  giiw 
them  of  learning  a  little  more  of  that  rectitude  of  priocipk 
which  would  create  public  faith. 

The  importance  of  this  city,  as  a  point  whence  religions  asl 
])ofitical  truth  mat  be  ditfused,  is  tfic  more  insisted  on  fhw 
the  consideration,  Uiat  the  places  Whidi  render  any  such  sertk 
to  the  people  of  the  continent  are  few.  The  Protestant 
'venittes  of  Germany,  he  confesses,  prosecute  theijr  studies  ti 
a  greater  d^th  in  metaphysics,  history,  and  classical  lit^ 
riture,  and  inspire. a  very  philosophic  liberality  eyf  ojunioB' 
But  theso  attainigents  and  speculations,  he  says,  cooduob  U 
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liOb  lo  ABjr  practical  and  public  advanUgit ;  *  tbaj  hare  bvl 

<  i  tlifbt  influence  on  Um  national  diaraotec»  and  none  at  all  on 

<  tbe  conduct  of  the  goTernmeota.*  Beaklea,  tkora  ia  a  oeriatn 
natioiitlity  in  their  inodes  of  thinking  and  instnictioo,  strongly 
tad  jralousi  j  repellent  of  all  intenrenUon  of  English  influence. 

with  respect  to  France,  under  whatever  cmuage  of  iostitn- 
tioss  may  there  hsTe  been  effected,  he  entertains  out  a  slender 
bipeof  the  abolition  of  that  slavish  eooDomy,  by  which  both  the 


0^f  and  the  substance  of  iostructien  throughout  the 
bale  always  hitlierto  beeu  conformed  to  the  system  eei 


original  creeds  of  the  refonnors,  as  less  ilieQ  from  Popery,  tbno 
the  free-thinking  theology  of  their  modern  followera. 

The  state  of  France  appearing  so  little  faymirnble  to  the 
advaocement  of  religious  knowledge  and  Ubendity  by  mrana 
any  internal  agency, 

*  It  if  impoitaiit,*  says  M.  Sianiondi,  *  to  the  Prole  want  Intainal 
of  Europe,  it  ia  inmrtant  to  England,  that  there  be  at  the  cmCM 
of  the  continent  ame  and  indepeodeot  city,  speaking  the Rmeh 
laaguaM,  a  dty  excelling  m  knowledge,  and  poaaendng  a  dh- 
tinguished  reputation  fi>r  literature  and  religion,  where  tte  pate 
doctrine  of  the  reformndon  may  be  flresly  taught,  freely  disoapMd, 
freely  modifled  in  coofotmira  to  the  adwmdng  stats  of  the  frifor* 
ssttioo  and  philosophy  whm  dktk^niab  lbs  coontnes  wbern  dm 
Xeahah  and  Otnnan  Ungugges  arp  ipolwPf  sod  which,  wilboni  tfrf 
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Intf  nrcntlon  of  Geneva,  might  remain  nearly  unknown  in  the  countrid 
Ufing  the  French  language.  It  is  bv  menus  of  Geneva  that  nmicabit 
relations  might  be  maintnined  between  countries  wheie  the  IW 
teat  lit  i  hurch  h:is  the  |)rcdoniinanris  and  those  where  liberty  is  but 
ill  aecurtd.  and  where  the  Protestant  Church,  forming  a  feeble 
miinority  of  the  people,  may  be  unsettled,  corrupted,  or  humiliatai 
It  if  at  (ienevu  that  there  may  be  written  and  printed  in  French, 
book f  adapted  to  keep  in  action  the  noble  spirit  of  Protestantism; 
it  is  from  Geneva  that  preachers  may  go  forth  who  shall  unite  the 
the  Fn  nch  eloquence  to  the  graver  authority  of  reason  and  phi- 
loiophy.* 

lie  roiii.irks  that  Gcnev.i  has  justly  been  called  the  Capitil 
of  Pl'ute^tulltisln  ;  and  he  in  ikes  an  animated  re|)reHentatioo 
of  its  pre-eminence,  in  former  times,  as  a  source  ot  Protestaot 
illumination,  and  an  asylum  from  Popish  perscH.*utioii.  And 
tlten  he  again  insists,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  on  the  vittl 
importunee  of  the  independence  of  (ij*ncva,  to  the  interests  and 
the  posdhilitit‘s  of  Protestantism  in  the  south  of  F]iirope.  To 
Italy  there  is,  he  says,  no  other  conceivable  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  religious  light ;  and  he  gives  us  the  interesting 
infonuation  that, 

*  During  our  own  days  the  active  commerce  of  the  Genevese  his 
formed  **  I'rotcstant  colonies”  in  all  the  industrious  cities  of  Italy, 
and  in  them  all  these  settlers  have  sought  to  introduce  their  worship. 
Some  ministers  from  Geneva  caused  joy  in  these  little  congregations, 
when,  in  their  travels,  they  proposed  to  celebrate  Divine  service 
In  the  bosom  of  tlicir  pious  families.  At  Leghorn,  the  Geneveie 
united  themselves  to  an  English  religious  society ;  and  in  the  period 
during  which  nil  English  people  were  kept  away  by  the  hatred  of 
the  French  government,  the  English  preacher  has  continued  to 
receive  his  saJary  from  the  Genevese  residents  alone.  Among  those 
aettied  at  Genoa  and  at  Naples,  a  subscription  was  opened  to  tix  is 
those  places  ministers  from  (leiu'va.  At  Naples,  the  design  was  on 
llic  point  of  being  effected,  when  war  commenced  and  set  every 
thing  aside.  There  was  even  a  project  for  the  formation  of  a  Pro* 
toetant  church  at  Corfu,  with  a  Genevese  minister.* 

This  is  followeil  by  Hliat  would  be  a  dtdightfid  fancy,  if  iU 
realization  did  not  dc|»eiul  on  a  fatal  condition. 

*  ^the  governments  of  the  south  do  not  forget  that  they  owf 
their  re*esuiblishment  to  England,  if  they  do  not  make  a  duty  of 
intolerance,  the  day  will  come,  perhaps,  when  a  chain  of  I’rotettsot 
churches  will  extend  through  all  the  cities  of  Italy  quite  to  Grceoos 
smd  the  ir. misters  of  these  churches  will  necessarily  be  drawn  froo 
Geneva.* 

The  Author  concUidi**  with  a  strong  observation  on  Uie  ot* 
ieltlial  iin}>ortancc  to  Geneva  and  to  Switzerland,  tliat  tboir 
independence  and  their  litnits  should  be  so  decidedly  establishetk 
M  to  include  within  their  neutrality,  in  case  of  war  between 
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France  tnd  Austria,  the  two  grand  military  routes  of  the  Simplon 
and  the  Valteline. 

The  Diseotirso  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  was  an  anni- 
\ersary  academical  oration,  delivered  at  Midsummer,  1814v 
that  season  of  joy  and  gratulation,  when  it  was  fondly  believed 
that  the  storms  and  tumult  of  Europe  had  subsided  at  lenglli 
ioto  a  permaneut  state  of  tranquillity  and  light.  When  Udt 
ileliciitful  assurance,  combined  with  the  enthusiastic  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Swiss  and  Genevan  history,  and  the  iiidueiice  of  all 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  Nature  surrounds  ami  actually  deluges  the  susceptible 
mind  of  an  iidiubitaiit  of  Geneva — when  all  this  was  ai'tiiig  on 
a  spirit  like  that  of  M.  Sismoiidi,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  proclaim  with  eloquent  energy  the  doctrine  previously 
held  hy  him  with  deliberate  conviction,  that  (he  state  of  man¬ 
kind,  taken  compreliensively,  has  at  all  times  been,  is  now, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  he,  [wogressive  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  uiid  happim^s.  The  Discourse  is  maiuly  a  retrospect 
offsets,  as  bearing  on  this  doctrine;  it  is  a  rapid  glance  over 
a  vast  extent  of  history.  In  this  review  he  does  not  dec  lino 
to  notice  the  obvious  instanees  of  retrogrudatioii  in  the  inteU 
Itctual,  civil,  and  mural  condition  of  large  portions  of  the 
human  race  iti  some  periods  of  history ;  but  he  ingeniously 
seU  against  these  the  more  than  countervailing  progress  made 
by  other  nations  during  the  same*  period,  and  tlie  beiietiU 
sometimes  resulting,  in  unexpected  ways,  from  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  itself.  In  making  out  this  groat  account,  he  is  sometimes 
willing  to  accept  things  at  a  value  which  a  more  sererely  re¬ 
ligious  estimator  would  seriiple  to  allow.  Thus,  we  may 
quts^tiou  whether  any  vast  practical  advantage  was  gained  to 
mauKiiiil,  by  the  advancement  of  Pagan  theology  from  the 
iensible  imagiu  y  of  the  Greeks  to  tlie  more  abstracted  and 
flevnted  conceptions  of  tltc  Uoiuans — more  intimately  com- 
biiUHl  us  he  observes  these  conceptions  were  with  morality  : 

but  were  the  Romain.,  therefore,  much  more  moral  than  the 

Gr(H‘ks  ?  Nor  can  we  feel  any  very  lively  gratification  in 

beholding  the  disciples  of  Islam  supplanting  the  grosser  su- 

pt‘r»titions  of  polytheism  hy  even  the  creed  of-one  Goil,  debated 
SK  that  truth  is  hy  its  association  with  the  detestable  suiier- 
^titions  and  the  inulignant  spirit  to  which  they  have  roaae  If 
Subservient.  Aqd  even  after  all  the  improvements  that  have 
iccuii.ulated  on  Christendom  itself,  and  notwitlistanding  that 
our  Author  firmly  asserts  that  the  present  generation  is  wiser 
and  mure  virtuous  than  any  preceding  one,  he  is  compellod  to 
icknowledgo  that  we  have  witnessed  ‘  crimes  not  less  mghtfuF 
than  any  recorded  in  history. 

KeverlhelcM,  he  does  open  before  us  a  splendid  array  of 
|»rogrcssive  grand  improvcineuU  in  tho  state  of  the  human 
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face ;  and  we  thall  til  readily  and  gladly  acknowledge,  thm 
bad,  unspeakably  bad  as  it  still  is,  it  is  on  the  whole  bfg« 
than  at  any  preening  period. 

This  grand  and  invincible  process  of  improvement  be  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  intervention  of  tlie  Almighty,  accomplishing  thus 
bis  great  object,  the  })erfection  of  the  human  nature  and  coo- 
ditioD ;  but  our  Author  is  too  much  a  philoso|)her  to  dwell  i 
distinctly  and  emphatically  on  the  nature  of  that  perfectioa,  \ 
a  complete  efficacy  of  the  true  religion,  the  transformation  of 
the  world  into  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ ;  or  on  the  propheciei  | 
whidi  assure  us  of  so  glorious  a  consummation ;  or  on  tht  i 
most  direct  means  and  symptoms  in  the  progress  towards  it. 

He  does  not,  we  think,  very  clearly  illustrate  that  mode  of 
surveying  history,  to  which  he  would  give  the  denominatios 
of  *  philosophy*;  and  perhaps  the  Discourse  would  better 
liave  oeen  entitled,  on  the  *  phenomena,*  than  on  the  ‘  phl- 
*  lotophy*  of  history.  The  general  notion  here  intended  to  be 
given  of  the  *  philosophy  of  history,*  seems  to  be,  sudi  a  mode 
of  contemplating  history,  as  to  perceive  in  it  on  the  whole, 
the  e^mstaiit  advance  of  the  human  race  towards  a  more 


enliglitened  and  happy  condition. 

VVbatcver  the  piece  may  be  denominated,  it  is  an  intorestiif 
and  animated  display  of  the  more  consolatory  views  of  the 
past  ages. 

We  cannot  dote  the  present  Number  without  again  calliag 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding  observations,  the  state  of  the  Protestants  of  France. 

The  Committee  of  the  general  body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nisters,  have  just  issued  a  Report  of  their  Resolutions  and  Proceed¬ 
ings,  accompanied  with  autnentic  details  confirming  the  state menti 
in  our  last  Number.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  counter¬ 
act  the  nnpresaion  which  such  facts  are  calculated  to  maVe,  by  it- 
tempting  to  prove  that  they  have  been  exaggerated, — that  some  tifUei 
only  have  bron  murdered,  but  not  thousands, — that  the  iVotestaaU 
of  Nismes  have  only  been  ruined,  not  massaared, — that  their  placesof 
worship  have  only  been  closed  for  many  months,  not  actually  r.izedte 
the  ground,  and  that  ^refore  there  is  but  sli^t  occasion  for  the 
prompt  exertion  of  British  benevolence :  for  the  Duke  d’.^ngouleoe 
wiU  toon  issue  another  proclamation,  which  will  doubtless  be  tt 
effective  os  his  former  ones  have  been. 

Surely  this  is  a  subject  which,  apart  from  dl  party  feelings,  ought 
to  excite  the  warmest  interest  of  Protestants.  It  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  politic.d  question,  whether  thousands  of  Profeitants.  wbe 
are  sufbTing  as  Prote»tanu,  should  obtain  our  sympathy  and  relief 
Must  there  be  a  battle  and  a  victory  to  purchase  our  ittention  ? 

There  sre  men  who  are  foolish  enough,  or  bane  enough,  to  talk  of 
the  questionable  propriety  of  our  interfering  with  the  civil  affairs  ft 
France.  How  would  Cromwell  have  settled  this  quedtion  :«-or,  ifv< 
may  oot  adduce  his  great  example,  how  would  Queen  Eliaabeth  haw 
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•ctad  ’--bow  did  she  act  t  Her  name  was  protection  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  a  message  from  Cromxvell  coula  effect  more,  it  should 
,eem,  than  the  /uwrf  of  IVclUngton. 

Hut  NOV*  tlte  Allies,  the  conquerors  of  France, — England,  the  re* 
atorer  of  the  Bourbons, — may  not  dictate  to  France  an  adherence  to 
her  own  treaties.  Is  it  th.it  England  is  no  longer  feared,  nr  feared 
uuly  in  the  held  ?  That  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  her 
couocih,  has  declined  in  proportion  as  the  fame  of  her  armies  has 
rueti^  Or  has  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the  Reformed  faitli 
become  suspected,  since,  aBer  an  interval  of  above  two  hundred 
years,  a  Nuncio  from  the  Pope  has  again  been  admitted  to  the  au¬ 
dience  of  an  English  potentate  !  It  is  not  the  Catholics  of  IVuncc 
only,  that  have  begun  to  take  courage,  but,  if  we  may  credit  uooffi- 
cml  statements,  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  has  proceeded  to  revoke  a  grant 
enjoyed  by  .the  Vaudois  ever  since  the  time  of  Cromwell the  sove- 
mens  uf  petty  vassal  states,  and  his  most  contemptible  Holiness  him* 
kcIf,  dare  now  to  insult  a  Protestant  nation  by  acts  of  aggression  on 
their  unoffending  Protestant  subjects ! 


Am.  XVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gnitlfmen  and  Publishers  tcAo  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Infbrmati m 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probaUe  price  of  such  works  ; 
ukich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
(jiuUtent  with  its  j^an. 


John  Sirwnrt,  K-tq.  author  of  the  Ri'- 
turrfctiun,  and  other  |m>cuis,  liak  an  t'x- 
t-utivf  Niciiicil  Kuuiu.icc  in  atich  a 
»Utr  01*  fomardue^v,  that  it  will  ap^ar 
ra  the  roiirae  tif  tlm  winter. 

IV.  i'n-’nu  U  prepar  ii..:  fqr  the  prvM, 
Eliueni  '4i<(*«tion4,  oi  S|H*tvil:*ti'jmmp<»u 
thr  principal  rtihjects  of  oontra»cr*y  in 
Moral  l*.iiii)»ophy.  It  will  fofiii  an  oo- 
taro  volutnr,  and  may  h»*  conniik  ntl  a* 
wpnh .iicutary  to  hi»  work  on  lire  Pafc- 
w  in, 

i'aplaiii  Rraiifort  in  pr**p.triiic  for  the 
r^rfs,  a  conr.Hi*  Accoiiiit  of  the  Pre- 
w  nt  State  of  the  Southern  Coa»t  of 

where  hr  wn-  employed  in  one 
hit  .Majeaty’a  friaatek. 

Mr.  and  Mi««  Kdi^cworth  will  iroon 
IHilliali  Ke.adiugs  ou  Poetry,*  work  for 
a  yovNf  pro|»le. 

on  thr  adT.nntagra  of  Retela- 
I'Ott,  the  rewardi  ot  Ktetnity,  Ac.  Ac, 
t;,c  late  Hev.  Joseph  Whittly,  mas- 
*erofihe  Free  Grammar  School,  Lredn, 
•IV  printing  in  au  octavo  volume. 

la  the  Preaa.  Prwartory  Pnwftthat 
IvracUtet  came  from  Egypt  into  Ireland, 
••d  that  the  Droida  cx|>octcd  the  Met- 


•iah  ;  with  an  account  of  the  prr.sen 
relifioui  tenet*  of  the  Irish  nation,  and 
their  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of 
ireucrul  religious  freedom.  Dy  Joseph 
lien  Jacot). 

The  Author  of  Travels  nt  Home  it 
preparing  a  sixth  volume  of  tliat  work, 
which  will  contain  a  survey  of  P.nylaiHl. 

Ill  the  presi,  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Ido¬ 
latry,  ascertained  from  hittorical  itsti- 
mony  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Ily 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faher,  Rector  of  l>»ng 
Newiou,  Yarmouth.  This  work  will  be 
hand-onicly  printed  in  three  quarU*  v»»- 
liimes,  price  to  tiibscribert  six  Kuineas, 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  them 
on  the  Ivt  of  February,  lbl6.  Sub* 
tcriptioiis  will  continue  to  be  rre«iv>d 
ui.td  the  13th  of  Jaunary',  after  wb.ch 
the  price  will  lie  advanced. 

Mr.  'I'.  1).  Fotbrooke,  author  of  tlic 
lliMttry  of  CkHicesterahirs.,  haa  io  the 
prcai,  a  orw  and  much  enlarged  edition 
oi'  British  Mouachism,  or  Mauoers  aud 
CiisttMns  of  the  Monk*  ami  Nuiit  »*f 
Iviigland,  ill  a  quarto  volume,  with  pjairs 
o(  costumes. 

Mr.  Parket  ha*  nearly  rtady,  a  new 
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lA»t  of  tyorki  recently  publnhed. 


edition,  frratty  improved,  of  hi»  Che- 
nice  I  Catrrhum* 

Mr.  Elton  :»  printing  an  improVc<l 
e<liti«>ti  uf  hi«  Traii'lalion  ol*  ilevod, 
«illi  his  Speciittcos  uf  tha  Claa> 
sic  Ports. 

Mr.  Stoier  has  joat  comptctnl  the 
14th  I*art  of  his  (if'OKraph'ioal  and  Ilia* 
tofical  IK*M'ription  of  the  C.^thtsIraU  of 
4)rcat  Britain.  Palis  15  and  16  are 
intended  for  pnblication  eerly  in  the 
year,  'rbew  util  ('omplete  the  second 
vulunic,  roiupiiatng  the  deacriptioiin  uf 
Pett  ih  •ru«i.:h,  Ijnroln,  Oxlbni,  Wiu* 
chevti  r,  Canterbury,  Cbirlies  er,  Salia- 
htiry,  (jlu«K*e«4er,  Hereford,  Chester, 
V4  orcei^ter,  Litchfield,  and  Rochester. 

lu  the  |Hcs»,  a  ach  ciMiQ  of  vulnatle 
letter^  of  the  Rcv.  James  llervey, 
fi'oni  the  dili'eicni  volumes  fmhlished 
since  hia  death,  together  with  some 
or'giuul  unrt,  in  une  volume  Bvu. 

*rhr  first  Pail  of  W.  Wooli»olh*s  ilm- 
fhirnt  Illustration  of  the  Mctrupolitua 
t'.-ithedral  Chuich  of  Cauterbuiy,  is 
'iH>«r  ready  fur  dcflvciy-  to  Subset ibers 
a..d  the  Public.  It  is  a4'Cuiu|*anied  by 
a  bit tiN y  aotl  d< scripfioo  uf  that  vene* 
rabte  (aUic.  forming  iu  iucifu  lllstoiy 
■  o.'  JCiixIisli  Aicl.ilectnre,  fruiii  the  gl  ni- 
iicruig  damn  uf  ^axon  etlorl  until  it 


reached  its  smith  in  the  tasteful  pf^ 
ductimisuf  (.'h’.llenden  or  of  GMldfiQ^ 
This  portion  la  autimitie  !  to  the  PnWic 
as  a  fair  sfH'cinicii  of  the  whole  Woi|, 
which  will  form  a  haiid'Omr  voiumt  'ia 
4*0.  coutaining  ^  lery  highly  finiibal 
plates. 

Oiilrara,  Princess  of  Persia,  or  tW 
Virgin  Quern,  a  vork  eollected  rnw 
the  original  Peiaiaii,  will  appear  Ua 
tnunth. 

Ill  the  press  bnd  ^>11  ^  published  ii 
Febiuury  ,hy  Stt  vrn  and  Fraxer,  Book* 
sellcm,  Glasgow,  a  volume  of  SenaOM 
on  important  praetical  and  ductnail 
subjects,  ily  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  d 
Glasgow. 

in  the  press,  and  speedily  v|iU  la 
published  by  John  Kirk  and  Co.  Olas* 
gow,  a  Complete  Common* place  Book 
to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  a  Scriptural  Ao- 
rouut  of  the  Faith  and  Practico  d 
Cbristiuiis.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  prica  lls 
By  Hugh  Gniston. 

In  a  few  days  w  ill  be  published  Iw 
the  use  of  schools,  a  new  and  superiw 
edition  of  Kobiiuon  Crusoe,  both  vo> 
luuies  complete  in  one  thick  duodeciiio, 
emliellisbutl  with  six  btuntiful  cogri* 
vings. 
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ANTlUCirlltfc 

The  History  and  .Antiquities  of  the 
Cat..Ciliai  Chinch  of  S.il)»bury.  lilii'i- 
liJiUti  hy  thirlT'Oite  engravings.  By  * 
Jtihn  Biitlou,  F.  S.  A.  inediMin  4tn. 
Ji.  Js.  impel  ial  4tu.  51.  5s.  cr.  folio,  81. 
and  fiJio,  1 1 1. 

No.  1.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
(d  Norwich  I'utlu'tiial.  The  vuluniv  to 
he  cuuiplctid  ill  June,  ajid  to  couiprise 
'•«  t  iiv.ia\ii.t%. 

Note,  historical  ami  descriptive,  of 
the  1*1  imy  ol  li.ehui.ihouie,  uiiii  intro* 
i.uetoiy  .iitd  an  Ap|H;ndi\  of  ori* 

t;  iiul  l*a)M  i».  lllmtrati'd  hy  a  Map  and 
Inc  bt  .Mildul  ctctiiug*.  4lo.  II.  I  Is.  6d. 
t*oaiii». 

aiiM.D.\niv. 

l.i\rs  of  To|H>gr«pheni  ami  .\utiqua* 
rie^,  vhn  ha«e  written  coneeriiing  tlie 
Antiquities  uf  Lugland  ;  with  twmty* 
MX  fK>rtraits  of  the  authors,  and  a  mm* 
phteiistuf  their  \Vo«k»,  so  Liras  they 
iclate  to  the  Topography  of  this  King* 
i‘om  ;  Whether  with  a  list  of  Portraiu, 
hlenuoifrit*,  Nkws,  ami  olbCf  Priotti, 


contained  in  e.xrh  Work,  with  rrmarli 
that  may  enable  the  ColUctor  to  knot 
wheu  the  works  are  complete.  By 
J.  I*.  Malcolm,  K«*q.  F.  .S.  A.  royal  4tw 
2l.  I'Ts.  6d.  boards;  and  in  iurtrrul 
4to.  41.  4t. 

Memoirs  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  ss> 
thor  of  la  Secehi.4  K.ipita,  or  the  Rape 
of  the  Bucket;  interspersed  with  ocepr 
sional  notices  of  his  literary  coutSii^ 
poraries,  and  a  gencr.il  outline  uf  Kii 
various  works.  .\Uo  an  Ap|>eii<iix,  eoa* 
tainiiig  biogr.iphical  sketches  of  Ous* 
vio  Kmuecini,  (iaiitiu  (jalilei,  iiabrid* 
lo  Ch:abr(‘ra,  Battista  Guarini;  and  a* 
ineilited  l\vm  ol  Tor  qua  in  Tasso.  Wilk 
addition.tl  Notes,  and  the  autiiorN  pve» 
face.  By  the  late  Jos«ph  Cooper  Wsl* 
kir,  F.sq.  M.  R.  1.  A.  Honorary  Mam- 
ber  of  the  Sikmc  Les  of  Dublin  and  Perth, 
ami  of  the  AcadeinTra  of  Cortona,  Kotic, 
Floreuce,  A,c.  Edited  by  Samuel  Wal* 
ker,  K*q.  M.  R.  1.  A. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  all 
ing  Authors,  .Male  and  Female,  of  tke 
Dritbh  Empire,  with  a  complete  Lw* 
of  their  Works,  chronologicaily  arrib* 
ged,  dvo,  14s.  boards. 


IDS 


IJst  of  Works 

■OTAKY. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Flora  I/MKli- 
or  Ilii*i«»ry  of  ihe  PUnta  indige- 
iM>i%  to  tJrrat  Britain  ;  with  figures  of 
the  iwtursi  (>ize,  and  magnified  ditjirc- 
1^1  yf  the  of  fructifi«*ation,  &c, 
•rcmponirtl  with  ob^tervatioiia  illustra^ 
live  ul  tii(‘)r  hinory,  peculiar  qualities, 
aail  usrt>  in  agriculture,  rural  economy, 
Mfdicine,  ami  c<»niinerre.  The  Dencrip- 
tioaiia  Latin  and  Kngliah  by  William 
Jacicon  Hooker,  F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S* 
MwaNerol  the  Wernerian  Society,  Acc. 
kt.  Part  1.  rival  folio,  price  lOs*  plain, 
aoH  las.  cohHired. 

The  Old  Series,  an  enlarged  edi- 
thwi,  bf  G.  Graves,  F.  L-  S.  is  repul>. 
lifthinf  in  Parts,  monthly,  and  Parts  I. 
toVllI.may  now  be  hud.  A  ft-w  copies 
of  both  seiiet  are  printed  on  imperial 
drawing  pa|>cr,  price  II.  11  s,  Ad.  each. 

rnuCATioN. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  ami 
( ia>$ification  of  Insects,  in  a  Series  of 
lAOtiliar  Letteiw,  with  illustrative  en- 
travings.  By  Priscilla  Wakefield. 

I  lino  boards. 

LaditP  Astronomy,  translated  from 
the  Fimoh  of  Jerome  de  l.alande.  By 
Hn  W.  P«  ligree.  18ino.  3s.  boards. 

Donrrstic  Pleiuurcs,  or  the  Happy 
Firr*«kie;  illustrated  by  interesting 
CoovenatiuiiS.  By  Francis  B.  Vaux. 
Ilaia  4i.  6<i.  boards. 

The  History  of  Little  Davy's  New 
Hat,  in  ISino.  ball-bound. 

Aiaopi  FatMilc  Select*,  with  English 
Notes,  for  (lie  Use  of  Schools;  with 
Lofilikh  Fab  e.s,  seU  cted  from  Croxall's 
Fwjp,  aiul  iiuended  as  first  Exercises 
for  trail  lating  into  Latin.  By  £.  H. 
Barke  r,  ui  Tnuity  College,  C*tmbridge. 
2^.  hound. 

F.li-mtiis  de  la  Grainmaire  Fian^oise. 
A  Grauiinar  of  the  French  Language 
from  Dm-  Ik-hI  authorities,  on  a  new 
plan;  <le*igneii  to  prepare  Ihe  l.earner 
for  ill  Frmrti,  and  calculated 

toabrnlgi  tlic  lime  iisuuhy  spent  in  ac- 
dU'nng  (hat  MCcoinphshineiit.  By  Ph. 
Lebrtiun,  M.A.  laile  of  Exe'.er  Col- 
Ostord ;  and  Master  of  the  Aca- 
d*  i#y  lu  Poiand«streel.  Ss.  bound. 

RUTOaV. 

Tracts  relating  to  Ihe  Civil 
w  ars  in  Ftigland,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  First,  by  writers  who  lived 
>0  Ui«  Time  of  tliose  Wars,  and  were 
•ttuesses  of  the  events  which  they 
«*^ctibc.  Collected  by.FtAHCts  Maicre*, 


recently  pttbiisned, 

Ksq.  F.R.S.  Cursitor  lUron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  4  vols.  royal  8va. 

II.  8«.  hoards. 

'I'he  History  of  Persia,  from  the  moat 
oarly  periorl  to  the  present  time,  with 
an  account  of  tfie  Religion,  Qovernmr  ut, 
Usages,  snd  Character  of  the.  Inhabi- 
tauU  of  that  Kingdom.  By  CoiuneJ 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  K*  C.  B.  and  K.  L.  S. 
late  Minister  tothe  Court  of  Persia  from 
the  Suprt!me  Onveriiinent  of  India, 
vols.  royal  4lo.  with  a  map  and  ^1 
plates.  81.  8<.  bds.  Imp.  4tn.  PJl.  Pit. 

Volume  the  second  of  ilie  History 
of  England.  Bv  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A. 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  1.  Kdwartl  IL  Edward  111. 
Richard  II.  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V. 
Also  the  History  ol  Religion  in  England, 
the  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  of 
the  English  Language  ai»d  Prose  Litf . 
ratiire.  4to.  21.  2s.  boards. 

The  History  of  Oswestry,  from  its 
foumlation  by  the  Britons  in  the  (unrth 
century  to  Ihe  present  time;  with  on 
uciaxint  of  the  Seats,  Antiquities, 
in  the  Neighbourhood.  With  tnigra  • 
rings,  fitc.  bvo.  7s,  6d.  boaivlt, 

LAW. 

Clarke's  Law  Pocket  Book,  for  thw 
year  1816;  neatly  bound,  with  |HH:ket 
and  tuck.  6s. 

Considerations  on  the  Propriety  of 
making  a  Reiniineration  to  Witnesses  in 
Civil  Actions,  for  loss  of  Time  ;  ond  of 
allowing  the  ssme  on  the  taxation  of 
Costs,  as  between  psrty  and  party. 
With  some  Observations  on  the  presant 
system  of  taxing  Costs.  By  Charles 
Frost,  of  Hull,  Attorney  at  Law.  8v4x 
2s.  fid. 

MISCLLLAXCOVB. 

The  Present  of  a  Mistress  to  a  young 
Servant,  consisting  of  friendly  Advice, 
and  Real  Histories.  By  Mrs.  Taylor 
of  Ongar.  12mo.  3t.  bd.  boards. 

^  Volume  the  First,  Part  1.  of  the  Sup. 
phmeiit  to  the  Encycloposilia  Britan- 
ntca;  with  a  Preliminary  Diksertatioo, 
exhibiting  ■  General  View  of  the  Pro- 
r(‘»s  of  Metapliy»ical,  Ethical,  and* 
Political  PhiloAOphy,  sinoc  the  Revi. 
val  of  Ixtlersin  Europe.  By  Dngald 
Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S.  l.ondan  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Illustrated  hy  Fifteen  Plates. 
11.  5s.  boards. 

eoBTav. 

Jonah,  the  Seatonisn  Prize  Poem  (or 
the  year  1815.  By  the  Rev,  J.  W, 
Bellamy,  M.  A.  ^  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  .7s.  fid. 
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lOi  JUfl  If  or&'f  recently  puhlinhed. 


Th«»  f  rinre  of  th#  Lake,  or  O’Dooo- 
frlioe  of  a  poem  in  two  cantof. 

By  M.  J.  SQiiivan,  of  the  Middle  Ttin- 
pla.  Bvo.  *7<.  board*. 

The  I.av  nl  Marie,  •  poem.  By 
Vati^ia  ItrtUam.  8^0.  19a. 

Rclir*  of  Melodino,  a  Portuguete 
Boat.  Traii»late<l  by  Kdward  LawMio, 
¥m\.  f.  rotn  an  uitpobliahed  Manuscript 
dated  1645.  8to.  10*.  board*. 

POLI1  ic*. 

Cbllrctiofi*  relative  to  Systematic  Re* 
liaf  of  lh«*  Poor,  at  different  Period*, 
and  in  d  tTerent  Couniriea  ;  with  Ob* 
acrvatum*  on  Ch  «riiy,  it*  propei  UbjecU 
Olid  CoiHtuct,  ami  lU  Influence  on  the 
Welfaie  of  Nation*,  8ro.  7*.  boards. 

THiOLOOT. 

Sermons,  by  the  Her.  Archibald  Ali* 
son,  LI..  B.  Prrliendary  of  .Sarum,  Rec* 
lor  of  Kodiiigtoi},  Vicar  of  High  b'rcal, 
and  Senior  Minuter  of  the  Episcopal 
Chapel.  liidlQburgh.  Vol.  IL  8ro.  12*. 
board*. 

Scnnons,  by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Way- 
land,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Kirtoii  in  Lind¬ 
sey,  Ijnrolnshire.  Dedicated  by  per- 
tniskion  to  the  Ditliop  of  Ltocoln.  8*0. 
9s.  board*. 

A  Manual  for  the  Parish  Priest,  be¬ 
ing  a  few  hints  on  the  Pastoral  Care, 
to  the  younger  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Eaflaod,  from  an  elder  Brother.  12mo. 
4».  boards. 

A  Plan  fur  ibe  better  Maintenance 
and  more  general  Kvs'idtace  of  the  Cu^ 
rairs  of  the  BaUbliahed  Church  upon 
their  Curea.  By  the  Curate  of  Afth,^  in 
Surrey,  ta. 

An  Address  to  the  Public,  on  the 
Cummeiiccinrot  uf  a  New  Y<*ar ;  to 
fM'Ovc  the  MIy  of  profraaing  Chrittia- 
uity,  if  weduoot  cordially  embrace  its 
doctriut;  and  to  submit  a  moat  solemn 
and  alarming  truth  to  the  judgmoot  of 


crery  imiividiial.  By  a  Member  oftg, 
Cbnrc'h  of  Kiiglaml.  is.  6d. 

A  Concise  Suiiiinary  of  the  Cbrisliui 
Doctrine,  in  the  way  of  Questional 
Answer:  ali  the  Answer*  being  ia  ||| 
sound  and  venemble  wordaof  the  Cao. 
mon  Prayer  Book  of  the  Chureb  d 
Kiiglami.  To  which  are  added,  iQgir 
extract*  from  the  llomilUo.  6«i. 

A  loftter  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Im. 
the  Ixird  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  On. 
gin  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  on  theorigiail 
Name  and  Pronunciatiim  of  the  ^1=^ 
Digamma,  in  Answer  to  Profasn 
Marsh's  Horap  Pelaseicsr.  By  the  ii. 
shofxif  .St.  David.  9s. 

The  Ixading  Heads  of  Trrrmty-sstfi 
Sermiai.s  preached  at  Nortbamptai, 
by  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D.  in  thaysw 
1749,  and  taken  in  Short-hand  by  i 
loHly,  at  whose  Death  they  were  gm 
aented  to,  and  transcribed  by,  fhaRn, 
T.  Hawkins,  of  Warley,  near  llalihi, 
Yuikshirc.  Sro.  5a. 

A  a«  cond  votuoie  of  Sermons,  oan- 
lect  Snhiects.  By  the  Rev.  Gsorgi 
Mort‘,  of  Edinburgh.  5s.  6d. 

TOeoCaAFHY  AND  TSAVBLS. 

A  Visit  to  Flanders  in  July,  1815; 
being  chiefly  an  Account  of  the 
of  Waterloo,  with  a  short  sketch  of  As* 
twerp  ami  Rrus>eis,  at  that  time  oers* 
pied  by  the  wounded  of  both  Arowi 
By  James  SiinpsiHi,  F^q.  With  a  Phs 
of  the  Battle  ot  Wat-rl«K>,  and  as  Ap 
pendix,  coiitaing  the  British,  Prusaimi 
and  French  oflin;il  Accounts  of  tbi 
Battle.  19mo.  .5s.  boards. 

A  Voyage  from  the  l..‘«ml's  Kid  b 
Holyhead,  being  tbe  first  part  of  < 
Voyage  round  Britain.  By  RIchad 
Ayton.  ,Wilh  a  series  of  iwcntv-ais 
Views,  hy  William  l>anH’ll,  A.  RA. 
imperial  4to.  71.  10s.  half  bound,  me 
rooco-back. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  thank  **  CMnr**  for  hit  letter.  He  has  mtsuadcritood  the  passage  on  wkitk 
he  sMiiadftrta,  rnlative  to  the  duty  of  Dissent. 


